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I.ETTER TO GOVERNiMENT; 



■IHMaMiHan»' 



W^ M, WILLIAMS, EsQoiRB^ 

t 
p 

Acting Secretary to GovERNMBNTr 

SlRy 

Placed as I haver been, for somtBtime past, in siUiations^ . 
which have given me favorable opportunities of acquiring - 
information respecting the neighbouring Native Stated, 

while Commercial Agent to this Goverument and more 
recently, conducting the correspondence between the late 

'Governor and the authorities at Ligore and QueJah — I 
take the liberty of respectfully submitting to the Honoraw 
ble the Governor in Council, the result of my enquiries 
upon a subject, which has, during the few last years, en«* 

gaged the attention of this Government, and a considera- 
tion of which is daily becoming more momentous, in con^ 
sequence, not only of the commencement of hostilities 
against the Burmahs, the meditated expeditions against 
the Southern Ports of that Empire, the very unsatisfac-» 
tory^ footing upon whieh the British Government at pre* 
sent staTvd< with Siam, more c^^pecially with the minor 
State of Ligore aad it^ present dependency of Quedah, bat 
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also the unsuccessful issue of the late Governor's negocia* 
tions in view to effect the restoration of the Kingof Que- 
dah; the deceit and cunning evinced by the Ligor Chief 
and his agents, during the vrhole progress of these negocia- 
tions and the development of his real intentions, by the 
uncourteous reception of the agent who was lately deputed 
to Traang, 

The first part of the accompanying paper contains some 
reflections upon the conquest of Perak and Quedah, a 
brief account of the' early Malayan Ebtablishments on the 
Peninsula and tlie relative connection of the Quedah 
State ^'ith Siam and Prince of Wales Island; an exposition 
of the advantages likely to result from declaring Quedah 
and the whole of the Malayan States under the protection 
of the British Government, restoring a weak Ally to the 
Throne of his Ancestors, not so much from a considera* 
lion of the Claims which he has to support, however strong^* 
as from a regard to the interests and prosperity of the 
British Settlements; to which is added a few suggestions 
relative to the policy to be pursued, ^ for the improvement 
of the declining qommerce of this pprt with these States. 

The second division contains a descriptive Sketch of the 

Tin Countries on the Western side of the Malayan Penin-* 

6ula, from the Island of Junk Ce}Ion to the river Lingi, 

. near Malacca and the rivers on that Coast, intended ta 

^fchew the boundaries of the several States as defined and 

•admitted by the best Native Authorities; to point out th^ 

separate rights of each and the faoilitiei which exist for 
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extending the commercial intercourse with these States 
and drawing forth the vahiable products with which the 
Peninsula is known to abound. 

The object of my investigation has been to ' removft. 
some miaconceptioas which have been too generally cir-j ^ 
cnlated, respecting the tributary dependence of Quedah 
upon Siam, as implied from the anciently established 
Ceremony of transmitting a Boonga Mas, or Gold and 
Silver flower, — and to direct the attentioa of th« higher 
authorities to a subject of deep iuiport^ce to this Setllei 
ment, which may possibly not be overlooked, in the 
future negociations with the Court- jofSiain. It has been 
my aim, by collecting' and carefully comparing different 
authoritieii, to shew, not only the advantage to British 
Interests, but the abiohite necessity of iaimeJiate inter* 
ference in the affah-s of Quedah. 

The dispersion dt The Malays by the lawless oppre3-» 
sions of the Siame^ie, is unquestionably giving encourage* 
ment to a very alarming System of piracy, and the decline 
of trade, the scarcity apd enhanced price of grain and 
other supplies have been too sensibly felt, of late, to escape 
notice. Measures of the utmost forbearance have already 
experienced a tpal of three years, but the prospect of 
a satisfactory adjustment appears as distant as ever, while 
the Government is obliged to comply with the selfisli 
policy of the authorities at Quedah and pay a bounty 
upon the grain which used to be imported formerly^ at 
one half the pricet 
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These observations were penned in the latter parC 
of last year, prior to the knowledge of an intended rup<^ 
ture with the Burmahs, and at a time when the public 
mind, at this Settlement, was considerably agitated by the 
reports which daily arrired, of a meditated invasion by 

the Siamese. These remarks are submitted therefore^ 
•with the utmost deference, in the hope that the Hon'blfe 
the Governor in Conncil will indulgently overlook any 
imperfections in the execution of the task, in consideratiom 
of the importanoe of the subject to the interests of this^ 
Islaaii* 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, - 

... Your most Obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. ANDERSON, 

Malay TaANfcLATon xo Goviv 

Pinang, 11th Sept. 1824. 
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N undertaking the compilation of the following work, 
and presenting, rn a condensed form, a detail of the rari** 
ous circumstances connected with th3 subrersion of the 
Malayan Government of Qaedah, and the subjugation of 
other minor States by the Siamese, which a ready access 
jto official records and the most authentic documents has 
enabled me to accomplish ; in bringing forward also, in 
support of my own opinions and arguments, founded 
upon a very deliberate consideration of the subject, the 
msst pDwerful and respectable authorities in favor of an 
immediate interference, on the part of the British Govern* 
inent, in affairs which so nearly concern its own interests 
and permanency in this quarter ; I was prompted by an 
anxious desire to fulfill a duty which, however desirous 
I was that it had devolved to abler hand:* I felt myself im-* 
pelled, from the consideration of the Official situation I 
held, and the opportunities 1 have enjoyed of visiiiof 
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some of the principal places on the \Testcrn coast of the 
Malayan Peninsula, to attempt ihe execution of* 

It is not my wish to claim any merit for this roluntary 
task, (which has been brotight to a conclusion widiout 
the aid of any one who might possibly have guided my 
inexperienced judgement,) beyond that of dih'gcnce and 
industry in the collection of the materials, and a co/ij^ien* 
tious de ire to present, in as concise a form as possible, a 
fair and impartial view of a question of deep importance, 
up9n which so many conflicting sentiments hare prevailed* 
My investigation has b'jen laboriously minute, and 1 have 
overlooked no practicable means of acquiring the most 
correct information. If I shall have succeeded, therefore, 
in removing any mistaken impressions which may have 
existed relative to the pjlitical connection of the Siamese 
and Malayan States, and in inducing a more attentive 
consideration to a subject of no small moment, my object 
will be attained. 

When we reflect upon the magnitude of our possessions 
in India and their importance to the Parent State, every 
thing connected with them, either in a commercial of 
political point of view has a claim to serious attention $ 
but when we consider what an ambitious disposition has, 
oflate years, been evinced by the two powerful States of 
Ava and Siara to make enc .roachments upon the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, and how deeply British in- 
terests have been, and still are affected by such proceed- 
ings, the necessity of examining and carefully weighing 
^very circumstance coanecled with our political relationS| 
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becomes apparent ; and it is (he paramount duty of all 
who have the interests of their emplo)ers at heart, and 
vrhose Official situations enable them to form a judgement 
of such events,— to lend a helping hand in warding off 
impending dangers^ — to anticipate probabilities, — no less 
than to endeavour to restore tranquillity amongst the 
surrounding nations. 

« 

The recent events which have involved the British Go« 
rernment, in defence of its rights and in opposition to the 
unjustifiable aggressions of the Burmahs, in active hostili* 
ties with the powerful Empire of Ava, and the extra- 
ordinary and alarming line of conduct which has marked 
the proceedings of the no less ambitious power of Siam 
towards the Malayan States and the British Government 
of Prince of Wales Island) fieem to point out the present, 
as a fit time, for offering such obserralions as an attentire 
reflection may have originated. 

We have lately beheld a remarkable illustration of the 

aggrandizing spirit of the Ava Government, in the cor- 
respondence of the Ministers of that Court and the Rajah 
of Tavoy with the Ex-King of Quedah.* That corres- 
pondence fully- evinces a desire to reduce the whole of (he 
Malayan Slate^ to tributary dependence upon Ava, and 
an intention of wresting from the Siamese, the possessions 
lately acquired by treachery by that equally despotic Go-- 
rernment. We have also witnessed other projects, in- 
dicating the extent of their policy and deep schemes, m 

• Vide A^^pcodii, 
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the attempt of. the Burmnhs to form a closer connectioa 
and alliance with the Cochin-Chinese Government, by 
the deputation, last year, of a Mission to that Court, under 
Mv. Gibson. The prompt declaration of War by the 
British Government and the extensive warlike operations 
>vhich followed-, have, no doubt, diverted for a time, the 
Burmahs from the plans they were well understood to be 
making rapid preparations for executing; and we are in* 
debted to the vigorous measures of the Supreme Authorities, 
that this neighbourhood is not, at this moment, llie scene 
of war and depopulation. Relieved, however, by ac** 
cidental circumstances, from such expected calamities on 
one hand, the present aspect of affairs, in regard to the 
Siamese, cannot fail to engender, in the minds of those 
who take a careful review of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the negociations with the Rajah of Ligore, 
an expectation, that the relief is but temporary and that 
the present order of things is not such as to encourage a 
belief, that the British Government will be able to submit 
mueh longer to the line of policy pursued by the Siamese. 
The state of agitation and apprehension in which the 
Settlement of Pinang has been kept since the arrival of 
the Siamese at Quedah and the many inconveniences which 
have resulted both to the British Government and its nu« 
Dierous subjects, as well as the inhabitants of the populous 
countries around us, do assuredly point out the necessity 
of a speedy coasideration and final adjustment in some 
way Of other* 



• 
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The sooner we interfere in the affiirs of Qiiedah, the 
greater will be the probability of success. The Siamese 
will, no doubt, be under some alarm at our proceedings 
with the Burniahs, so long as we continue successful; as 
they would encroach upon us more and luore, were the 
contrary to be the result*. 'We should now avail ourselves^ 
therefore, of the opportunity of taking advantage of 
their alarms: for pacific negociatious have been tried, 
but tried in vain. The longer they retain Quedah, the 
stronger will be their claims, and it would certainly be 
extremely injudicious in us todelay until all their projects 
have been brought to maturity, and they have acquired 
claims by long and un6ppo>ed possession. 

Much diversity of opinion has prevailed relative to the 
principles of policy which should guide the authorities in 
this country, in tlieir intercourse and conrneotiwis with the 
rarious Native powers; but experience has fully testified 
that the liberal and enlightened views of Lord Wellesly 
are the best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of our 
vast Empire, which has grown upon us insensibly, ^nd 
that a steady adherence to that system is well calceilated 
to secure the tranquillity of India and the permanency of 
our authority in these extensive regions, no less than so- 
lid advantages to the state, by cncreasing revenues and 
improvement in the condition of the numerous and .di- 
versified population of the country, as an opposite practice 
would infallibly, eventually entail upon us the most per- 
nicious consequences and endanger the security of oar 
possessions* 
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Distinct and different as are the inhabitants of the F^^t 
from ihe West, as dissimilar in respect to many points of 
principle and character as they are in their colour; bound 
by few moral obligations; ignorant and utterly disregard- 
ful of those sound maxims and principles of policy which' 
guide the more enlightened Nations of the West, and uni« 
versally regarding might as right, we shall, in vain, en- 
deavour to guide our conduct towards l^em by fixed prin« 
ciples or to compel them to a steady and faii'hfuladherence 
to any proposed and consistent system. Naturally tyrun- 
nroa) and ambitious in their dispositions, power is their 
idol, and if vested with the means, they regard no acts as . 
unjustifiable or unfair in gaining the ascendency and in 
arresting, by force, from their neighbours, what they can- 
not assume as a right or obtain by measures of pacific ne« 
gociation. This remark is more or less applicable to the 
\¥hoIe of the nations of Asia, with whom we have had in« 
tercourse, (but to none more so than the Siamese and 
Burmahs,) and from the natural and inherent constitution 
and character of these race^, it may be visionary even to 
expect, that education and familiarity with the customs 
of other nations, will, for a series of ages to come, eradi** 
cate such deep rooted prejudices. 

However desirous the British Government has been to 
conciliate the good will of its neighbours, how ready 
soever it has always shown itself to repay concession by 
concession, and to encourage the most friendly commercial , 
relatioasi haw averse, at all times, to proceed to extremi- 
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tic?, when reluctantly forced to repel aggressioa, still mo-<ii 
deration has its limits, and a compromise of its just and 

inherent rights or a tardiness in repelling encroachment, 
vrould generally entail more serious evils than we suffer from 
being engaged in occasional hostilities. The a^^cendancjr 
Hhich the British name and power has gained throughout 
the East^ an ascendancy certainly established chiefly 
liy the sword, renders it the more necessary to destroy thc^ 

first seeds of opposition and encroachment, at this lat6' 

* 

« ])eriod of our sway, on the part of any native power, lest 

the example of our forbearance, in^ne case, should ^ive' 
encouragement to oiher powers^ and thus involve u^ia 
far greater calamities than we seek to escape from, by^^ 
pacific means, undoing all that has been done, by the sacri** 
fice of wealth and human lives, for the attainment of ob«* 
Jects, which if preserved^ confer a blessing upon the mother 
country, and will continue to raise, as our struggles aud* 
cur moderatian as victors have raised the British name 
through all countriies. Let not^ then, any delu^ive hope of 
success from an experimental and iUusory systemof avoid* 
ing War by undue forbearance, when we are forced by cir« 
cumstances to resist, induce us (o pursue plan? of which 
our whole experience and history affords abundant evi« 
dence of the futility. 

Many arguments have been adduced in favor of (he 
neutrai system of policy, which looks to the wars and con* 
(entions of other Stales as the best safeguard for our owii^ 
security ; but these have been successfully combated by 
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the most able and experienced practical men, whose \ 
opinions from their long and intimate acquaintance with 
the very peculiar character of the Natives and State of 
the country, must be entitled to infinitely more weight 
and consideration than the plausible and speculative 
theories of some politicians who take but a su[)erficial view 
of the subject and who do not permit their minds to dwell 
en future consequences and contingencies. In vain shall 
we attempt to conform to the pre:$cribed line of poh'cy, at 
present, with any expectation of success or advantage. 
^^ No line of policy,^' said an able Chairman of the 
Court of Directors* many years ago, ^^ could be more 

« 

fatal tp us, than that of suffering any of the more powers 
fill chieftains of India to swallow up the rest, which must 
be the case, if they are permitted, without restraint, to 
perfect their knowledge in the art of war as practi>ed 
among the nations of Lurope, and to direct the acquire- 
ment to the attack and destruction of their weaker neigh- 
hours.'* 

We have, of late years, observed the avidity with which 
the Burmahs and particularly the Siamese, have been 
collecting immense supplies of arms and ammunition, 
as it were in anticipation of some extensive hostilities* 
The wholesome regulations of the statute, which prohibit- 
ed the export of warlike stores from England were rigid- 
ly supported by the Pinang Government during a series of 
years,' but the extensive importation of arms from the 

• Mf. Daf id Scoci* 
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continent of Europe, into Sincapore, which have been 
sent in ship loads to Siam, and the (I must term it) iojudi* 
cious excitements held out by the papers of that Settlement^ 
for farther supplies, are matter for consideration by the 
superior authorities, in viewing the probable intentions 
of the Siamese. We must narrowly watch the proceedings 
of that Government through all its various ramifications 
and windingsof cunning, intrigue and prudential foresight, 
to form a proper estimate of its designs. Upon their pro« 
fessions and declarations, experience has shewn us, we can 
place but little reliance. A remarkable and very con* 
Tincing proof of this is exhibited in the assurances madp 

by the Envoys from Ligore,* the fallacy of which were 
too clearly exemplified in the reception given to th^ 
Embassador from Pinang, immediately afterwards. It 
has been well obscrvedj-f- " it will never be sufficient 
for us to confine our views or political relations to the bare 
preservation of our possessions in India; we muU look 

further from us, and possess, not a remote but an im<« 
mediate interest and cause in the condition and change!^ of 
our neighbours; whatever affects them must, in its opera-* 
tion, bear upon us in some shape or other.^^ 

The advantages and sound policy of employing the 
power and influence of the British Government in case* 
when inferior States, (with which we have had even aa 
indirect connection, not to say alliance,) are oppressed 
by their more powerful neighbours have been succesfuU 

• • Vjdc Conference in ihc A,^pendix. * 
t SoiDiiidir)' of (be MahratiAaod PioddicecCimpai^ei page ii« ^ 
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]y advocated and maintained by one of the ablest and 
most distinguished Servants of the Honorable East India 
.Company, Sir John Malcolm,* is decidedly of opinions 
that the Security of our possessions is more likely to be 
maintained by using the great and commanding power 
which we have acquired, to preserve the general peace 
and tranquillity of India, than by a policy, which declared-* 
ly looks to the wars and disputes of its neighbo^irs, as one 
of the chief sources of its security, and which, if it does 
not directly excite such wars, shapes its political relations 
with inferior States in a manner calculated to create and 
continue them, " The professed object of this system,^^ 
says he ^^ is to avoid, by contracting our political relations 
that continual embarrassment to which it is argued, we 
must otherwise be subject, and all measures pursued are 
to be conformable to certain general principles, which, 
like a broad shield, are to save us from every injury, and 
simplify the whole scheme of our Government in India* 

" If such a result was really attainable, the task of 
rule would become easy, and the whole machine of Go- 
vernment might be kept in order by a very moderate 
share of attention and understanding; but, unfortunately 
all experience is against such a conclusion, which is indeed 
contrary to the nature of man. We must, if we endea- 
vour to fly from those political embarrassments, and com- 
plex relations which have been in all ages the condition; 
of extended power and dominion, always meet witb 

f Political HuMy of Iadia« 
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much greater evils than thof=e from which we try to escape. 
With regard to all general principles of rule, we should 
recollect, that their value is not in their abstract excellence, 
but in their seasonable and just application; for it is the 
great and sole art of Government to addpt principles to 
the continual changes of human affairs, not to force hu<« 
man affairs into a shape that suits principles. This oh- 
servation applies with peculiar force to our Empire m 
India; which from its foundation, the nature of its Go« 
vernment and the various tribes and nations which it in- 
eludes, demands more wisdom and more modification of 
system in its Government than perhaps any that ever was 
established in the univer$?e» 

" This Empire, though raided by the operation of many 
and various causes, has been chiefly established, and must 
be constaiuly maintained, by the sword. But though 
we must continue to Govern as conquerors, it is our 
duty to make our rule a benefit to mankind; and to carry 
among those whom we have subdued, the blessings of 
peace, knowledge and improvement iu all the arts of 
civilized life. Avd at that stage which our power ia 
India has attained, we will probably find the accomplish- 
ment of such an object easier, and more conducive to onr 
security, than all the wars and contests in which a selfish 

and neutral policy can ever involve our neighbours.'' 

" * On the political principles which should regulato 
our future intercourse with th'e Native Powers in India, 
I have before stated an opinion, to which I can only 

* Sir J* Malcolm*! Pulitical Hiftory ot Indiai page 4611 3 & 4« 
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add, that such intercourse is likely to be marked by 
events and contingencies, which will disappoint, as has 
been the case heretofore, all hopes that we can ever 
form of the Local Government in India being ^ble to 
follow any exact rules, which are lard down for its guid-^ 
ance. The neutral system of non-intcrference, and of 
trusting in a great degree for our security to the contests 
of our neighbours, has been proved, by experience, to 
he equally unwise and impracticable. We fchall there- 
fore best maintain the peace and prosperity of our pwa 
tirrttcfries, by using our established power towards the 
^reat object of preserving, as far as we have the mean^, 
the geceral tranquillity of India* It will not, perhaps^ 
he easy to effect the complete accompU^hment of this 
object, nor are we called upon to interfere in every case 
of quarrel between Stales with whom we have'no engage- 
ments; but, if we shape our general policy towards thia 
end, we shall, from the commanding State of our power^ 
gradually promote peace, without much danger of in* 
Tolving ourselves; and we shall receive our share of those 
benefits which this system will bring to others.'* 

*' It is, however, certain, that with whatever care we 
cultivate our external relations, and however m^ ch we 
endeavour to avoid future wars, we cannot expect to 
escape altogether an evil, which is among those condi- 
tions on which human dominion is enjoyed. But, as 
we. can only hope for a comparative exemption from this 
evil by the complete efficiency of our Military force^ that 
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i^ill alwayi, in the reduce() state of the present powers of 
India^ enable us to defeat it^ and we can, on its occur«» 
fence, if circumstances connected with the local situatioii 
of the Countries which we conquer, or any other consi^ 
deration, forbid ns anneiting conquests to our own ter* 
titories, confer them upon some of our Allies on such 
terms as we deem proper^ and every such act of liberal 
policy will give life and strength to the exerclsfe of that 
large influence and power through which we may hope 
to establish the permanent tranquillity of India.'' * \ 

The war in which we are at present engaged with 
the Burmahs, a War of just retaliation and which ba« 
doubtless been long anticipated by that Oovernment, from 
the preparations which they have been making and whicll 
might have been more serious, had we granted them 
a longer delay to mature their extensivi plans of ope« 
ration, may possibly enable us, if circumstances should 
not compel us to come to an open rupture with the 
Siamese, (a measure seriously to be deprecated unless 
from the most urgent necessity,) to make some arrange* 
ments for granting that power the concession of th6 more 
southerly port^ of the Burman Empire, viz. Tavoy and 
Mergul, which were taken from them many years ago, in 
exchange for the restoration of Quedah to its rightful owner 
and an engagement to avoid all future Interference with 
the States on the Malayan Peninsula, from the latitude of 
8^ 40' N. which would include the Island of Junk Ceylon* 
ft post which might be turned to great acQountt 
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I have endeavoured, and I hope sattsfactorily, to shew^ 
that the Rajah of Qiiedah was an Ally of the Britisb 
Government; that the Settlement ofPinang was ceded 
as a condition of protection and that the treaty is one 
of defensive aUianee ; that having been closely connected 
with the English Government 35 years^ and the British 
Settlement having derived its principal supplies from hi^ 
country; we are bound to protect him against the encroach* 
ment of a minor power dependant upon Siam, botli 
from a regard to such powerful claims and to our own 
interest. It is the policy (^ the British Government, whose 
resources are unlimited, to support a weak Ally, and 
as Sir Stamford RafBes elegantly expresses it, in animad* 
verting, with sonie degree of severity, upon the policy 
pursued by the Pinang Government in regard to the 
King of Acheen, and alluding to the advantages wtilch the 
Eastern Islands possess with respect to "commercial re» 
sources," * Were legitimate and^cfiinowle<!ged Sovereign* 
'assisted in resuming their due authority, piracy and rebel- 
lion might be destroyed, these shixres would be peopled with 
their Native Inhabitants, whose industry awakened and in*^ 
Tited by the opening of a safe navigation to the Capitals^ 
would in fleets ofsmall Vessels, so essential to the pros{>erity 
of our Eastern Settlements, bring the produce of the interior 
^down the innumerable Rivers and communicate to Conn* 
tries beyond the reach of foreign adventurers, the coni« 
forts of civilized life. 

'^ A few years of repose to these Islands, and of safe 
Uninterrupted ('ommerce with its attendant blessings^ 

\*'Hii(iir/of Ja?a, Toff If page iff* 
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would repay with gain incalculable, what they now 
claim from our l>encvolence and philanthropy, if not from 
the justice of Europeans who hare so essentially contributed 
to their degradation. If left neglected without capital, 
without a safe navigation, almost without laws, the Go- 
vernment disunited, the people groaning under vassalage 
and slavery, these races must descend still further in the 
scale of degradation until scarcely a vestige will remain to 
vindicate the records of their history, and their political 
existence will only be testified by acts of piracy perpe- 
trated on defenceless vesseb, which from accident or igno- 
rance may visjt their inhospitable shores,'' The Natives 
draw no other conclusion from our forbearance, than ft 
consciousness of weakness. 'Tis hazardous to allow such 
sentimeqts to gain strength. 

I have ventured to prefix thus much to the observations 
contained^ in the folloM^in^. pjtge», which have been sub^ 
mitted to the immediate authority under which I have * 
the honor to serve, by which authority they are now print- ^ 
ed, for this more ready reference of those whose duty it may 
be,todecide upon questions of such importance. Whatever 
errors or omissions there are, must be wholly ascribed - 
to myself; and inexperienced as I am, in such composi- . 
tions, I too sensibly feel my own disqualification for the " 
arduous task I have undertaken. However impressed 
I may be therefore, with such conviction, I commend the 
following sheets to the generous and liberal indulgence of 

my superior:^, in the full confidence that my motives will 

*« 

prove a shield against the imperfect execution of the duty» 
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PART FIRST. 



CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THB 



CONQUEST OiP QUEDAH AND PERAK, 



BY TH» 



SIAMESE, 



&Q. 



jL J 



H E intelligence of a sudden ihrasion hj a Targv; 
Siamese Force, froui^ Ligore, o^ the Tar ri tariff of the 
King of Quedab, the old Ally of the British Government/' 
i^hich reached Prince of Wales Island 4ii r^ovemb^ 1821, 
and the various rumours whicb prevailed, regarding ther 
ulterior objects of the Siamese Army, spread terror 
throughout the Island, a#d, althcougb there v^asa considera**^ 
ble MFlitliry Force at the Evesidencj, the alarms of the. 
Native Population were diffictilt to be appiedsed. Manjf 

•r dn wealthy Inhabitaats buried aad concealed ihelr 
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Ta?cable properly^ while others made preparations foe 
conveying it away to other British Settlements. The 
supplies ofgrain, cattle and poutlry, from theQiiedahCoun* 
try, on which Pinang had so long chiefty depended, were 
suddenly withheld, and there was considerable di-tre^s 
amongst the poorer classes, by the encreased price of 

provisions. 

The prompt and humane measures of Government^ 

however, not only for quieting the fears of the Inhabiunts^ 

and allaying all apprehensions of an attack by the Sia<« 
mese, but for obtaining supplies of grain from Bengal 
and other quarters ; while in the mean time, large issues 
of Rice were made fVom the Honorable Company^s Stores^ 
ifhich was distributed to the poorer classes at a moderate 
price, prevented much distress, which must have other*. 
wise ensued, and speedily restored greater confidence ia 
the strength and resburces of the Government, whklit 

rould command ample aid in case of need* 
♦ 

For a better understanding of this unexpected erent. 

It will be proper to take a short review of the circum« 

stances connected with it. On Sunday the 13th of No* 

yember 183^,. about noon, a large fleet of Prows full of 

Siamese, was observed standing into • the Quedah river, 

coming in the direction from Traang, a large river to 

the Northward) where the Armament had been equipped. 

The Pangulu or Commandant of the Fort instantljr sent 

notice of its approach, to the Bindahara or General df iho^ 
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Quedah Army and the Laksamana' or High Admiral, 
^ho were a short distance up the river, and having some 
apprehensions of treachery, prepared the guns to benr 
upon the Prows, waiting only for the orders of the 
Biiulahara to fire upon them. The General, however, 
who was taken by surprise, did not choose to authorize 
this, and determined to employ measures of pacification 
h) the first instance.'' 

The arrival of "the Siamese was so sudden, that tho 
Malayan Chiefs had time to assemble only a few of their 
dependents, with whom they proceeded to the wharf or 
public landing place, which is about 150 yards beyond 
the Fort, and which was surrounded by the Siamese fleets 
well armed. The Bindahara, Laksamana, Tamungpng 
and a few of the Quedah Chiefs were seated oa the cdvered 

m 
4 

wharf, and the Siamese as4;eiided in a large body with 
muskets, spears and other warlike weapons in their 
hands. The Bindahara interrogated them as to the ob^ ' 
ject of their visit, and was informed ffiat'they wanted rice^ 
being about to attack the Burmahs. The General pro** 
mised them an immediate supply; but while the convef'^^ 
sation was going on, the Siamese had asseivMed a large 
party ashore, and surrouuded the wharf; they now • 
threw off the mask and told the Quedah Chiefs, they had 
come to sdze them and they must submit to be bound. ' 
The Bijidahara and Laksamana exclaimed, if ith ond ac^- 
cordi ^^ we are betrayed, let us attack them' furiously ,'V 
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and. iitst anil jT drawing their Creeses^ plunged themint^^ 
the Siauiese who stood nearest them*. A general battl# ^ 
now ensued^. 

The venerable Laksamana and Tanrangong, who used 
to boast that he was invulnerable, with several other (.hiefs^ 
were soon dispatched, the Bindahara was disarmed and 
hound^ and their men, dTspirited and pania struck by 
the loss of their leaders, fled ig* all directions, pursued 
by the Siamese, who butchered thenv in. great numberii 
and put them to deaths by means the most crueV and re^ 
?olting to human nature* Tliese operations being ob-»- 
servedfrom the Fort, a few guns were now broirght to bear 
upon the Siamese Tcssels, and two or three were sunk* 
The Siamese then proceeded to set Are ta some of the- 
bAises, previoufity dragging^ out any of ttte men who had 
taken refuge fn them^ and torturfng them to death, pil«- 
feiging the Kouset of alf tfiefr contents that were of anj^ 
lvalue ; and they seized, rndrscrimiDately,.aU the Prowr 
and Vessels m the rivar at d|^ time^ amongst which were: 
^e^eraTsmair trading Boats from Pinang.. 

Having, after a slight opposition, possessed themselves^ 
•f ; the Port,, which was ^nrisoned principally by a few 
Bengal and Chooliah Sepoy% tliey dispatched a party 
immediately to the ETwala Mirbow, a Targe River to the 
Southward, Md. nearly fn. sight of Pinang Fort. On the 
following diay, Monday^ they entered the MirBow and 
met with a slfght and ineffectual opposition from a smalt * 

Battery n^ar the moutb of the Kirer^ which kept t&eak 
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fn check for a sh^rf time, and allowed an opportunity 
for tfie Intelligence of the approach of a hostile fleet to ' 
reach the King ofQuedah, who was residing in floating 
houses a few miles farther up, — ivhere he was forming 
a new Settlement and cutting a Canal from that River 
to the Muda, another large River to the Southward, 
which forms the Northern boundary of the British Ter- 
ritories on the main. 

Hearing that the Siamese Force was ascending the 
Rlvar^.an i hiving oily a very few alhereit^ at haul, he . 
hurrieJ oIF in the greatest consternation with all his Wives 
and Children-5'and mjunting th^m together with his most 
valuable ornaments and as many Dollars as he could collect ^ 
upon several Elephants, which were fortunately closer at 
hand, he proceeded across the Jungles, in a direction tto**' 
wards the Prye River, within the JK^rTitory of Hhe Hono- \ 
ble Company, The King left a large Brig and a Schooner, / 
on boajrd of « which was a larg$;^iiioijint of ti;eiUOiC# W^IVIch .< 
fell into the hands of the Captors. Numbers of his attend* 
aut? who fled with him, but were not inouated upon 
Elephamts, perished fr^m fatigue ^^nd hunger in the woods^»<^ 
and particularly, several ofhis-ioost respectable ani vo- "* 
nerable Chiefs. The King himself, after five d*ys of 
severe fatigue and exposure, duriag which tiwe he sepa« 
rated ffom several ofhis Elcphaots, and much of his va* 
luable property, which was no doubt purposely, conveyed 
away in a diflcteatdireclioub^bisowu faiihlessfitlepdant^i ^ 
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to whom he had entrusted it, arrived at a place called 
Kota^ the re^iidence of his Brother Tuaiiko Solymcui, up 
the Prye River ;, where embarking all his followers and 

property on board four or five Prows he descended to tho 

mouth of the iiiver^and solicited the protectiouof the Bri* 

tish Govern ment* 

The Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with that 
humanity and consideratioa which was due to an old 
Ally, instantly grauted the protection sought for, and the 
King was not only provided with suitable accomu)oda>» 
tions, but a strong guard of Sepoys was [M>sted at hi^s 
residence, to prevent any attempt to carry him. off l)y 
force,^ and he was granted an allowance adequate to ni<iin« 
tain himself and numerous family comfortably. His JVla* 
jesty has remained ever since, in the enjoyment of the>e 
advantages, and supports his trials with becoming forti«» 
tude and dignity. 

On the morning after the King crossed over front 
Prye, a fleet of fourteen or fifteen Stantese Prows was 
observed standing clo^e along shore in pursuit of His 
Majes^ty, and they had actually (he au^dacity to attempt 
to enter the Prye River, where they bdieved the King still 
was. The fleet was driven back by two of the Honorable 
Company's Cruizers, which had strict orders afterwards 
to prevent any Siamese vessels from coming near the 
harbour, without previous examination and permission* 
A few days after this occurrence, the Rajah of Ligore 
tent a letter to the Governor, couched in very haughty 
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and dbre«pectful terms, desiring^ the King of Quedah 
to be delivererl up to him, a demand which w^as met. 
by a dignified refusal, accompanied by a salutary 
' admonition as to the style of future correspondence 
. with the Representative of the British Government. 
Some of the Siamese Troops having pursued the Malays 
into the Territory of ehe Honorable Company, near the 
Kwala Muda; the Government lost no time in dispatch^ 
ing a Company of Sepoys, under an active Officer^ Capt. 
Crooke of the 2(>th llegt., for the purpose ofexpelling such 
daring intruders, and affording protection to such emigrants 
as might seek shelter under the British fl ig and escape the 
persecution of the relentless enemy. The temperate, but 
at the same resolute, conduct of that OlHcer in support* 
ing the dignity of the British Government, and in seiz« 
ing and disarming a party of Siamese who made an en* 
croachment upon Province Wellesly, was no doubt, caU 
cuiated to evince to the Siamese Authorities, the power 
and the determination af the British Government to op* 
pose such proceeding*^, and the moderation of the mea* 
sures adopted in the first instance* 

The Natives from Quedah, and the traders from other 

* 

Countries whose vessels had been seized, and who had 

m 

been deprived of all their property, now flocked to Pi* 
nang in thousands, many in small Canoes formed of a 
tree hollowed out* It is scarcely possible to conceive the 
. gtate of distress and misery in which hundreds of these 
|>aor fugitifes lauded at Piaaug; men, women and chil<« 
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dren crowded together for several days in small boats, with- 
out any provisions and scarcely any clothing; most of them 
escaped clandestinely, and many boats which were overload- 
ed with passengers were lost; the emigrants finding a 
relief from their sufferings in a watery grave. Many 
Malays who were detected in the attempt to escape, were 
put to death, and the wMves and daughters were forcibly 
dragged from their husbands and fathers and ravished by 
the Siamese soldiery. The mode of execution was 
horrible in the extreme; the men being tied up for the 
most trifling offence, and frequently upon mere sus- 
picion, their arms extended with bamboos; whea 
the executi ner, with a ponderous instrument spb^t them 
right down from the crown of the head, and their man* 
gled carcases were thrown into the river for the AHiga* 
tors to devour. 

The King of Quedah's second and favorite Son, Tuanko 
Yakoot>, attempted to escape like the rest, but was pursued 
nnd taken, and has since been sent in bonds from Que- 
dah to Siam. The Bindahara or Prime Minister, after 
being kept in chains a long time at Quedah and deceived 
with hopes of liberation, for which the Pinang Govern- 
ment earnestly interceded with the Ligore Chief, was 
carried away and poisoned on the road to Sangora. It 
is impossible to calculate the number #f Malays who have 

perished by the swords of the Siamese, by the loss of 
prows on their way to Pinang and other places, and 

by famine and fatigue in the woods* Every aid wa^ 
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adiiiHustered to the refugees who ffed to Pinang^, and 
benefkial regulations siibsecjuciitly made by Govern* 
ment for aflbi'ding them the means of livelihood. It 
is proper in this place, to- notice the highly creditable 
conduct of the late Governor of Malacca, Mr. Tioimer-^ 
man Tyssen, who* no sooner liearing of the conquest of 
Quedah, and having received exaggerated accounts of 
the Siamese force, and the probability of an attack upon 
Pinang, ihan he dispatched one of His Netherland M w 
jesty's Frigates, which was lying in Malacca roads at the 
time, with a handsome offer of co-operation, 141 case of 

■ 

the Siamese engaging in hostilitie.^, and e%en the Chiefs 
of some of the surrounding Malayan States were not back<« 
ward in making res|>ectful tenders of all the aid their li-^ 
mitted means would admit of, which were suitably ac-» 
knowledged by the Government of Pinang. Such was the 
opinion of all the neighbouring Malayan- States >of the 
treachery and injustice of the Siamese in attacking Que«^ 
dah, and such their apprehension of becoming themi^elves 
the victims of their rapacity, that they were eager to em- 
ploy their utmost efforts to^ expel the Siamese from Que« 

dah, and looked up, with full confidence, to the Britisti 
Government supporting its old Ally» 

Having effected the complete subjugation ofQuedali^ 
and possessed himsetf of the country, the Rajah of Ligore 
next turned his attention to otie of its principal Depen« 
dencies, the Lancavy Islands, and fitted out a strong 
well equipped expeditioai which proceeded to the priuci* 
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pal I'^laiid, which, independant of possessiag a fixed po«^ 
puIatioD af (>etvreen 3 and 4,000' souls, had deceived a 
large access-ion by emigrants from Quedah. Here toa^ 
commenced a scene of d'eatLand desolation, almost exceed*- 
Sng credibility. The men were murdered, and the wome» 
and female children carried off (aQuedah;^ while the male 
ehildren were either put to^ death, or left topenVh. That 
fine Island, from which large supt^lies were derived, is^ 
BOW nearly depopulated, and such of the male pop(ila<» 
tion as did escape, driven from their homes and bereaved 
€>f their faniiltes, have been carrying on a predatory war<» 
fare both, with the Siamese and peaceable traders close 
to* Prince of Wales Island. Some of them have >et(le(i 
in Wellcsly Province, and. are employed as cultivators^ 

Several badly planned and ineffectual attempts hare^ 
at dffferent times, been nvade by small and unorganized 
bodies of the King of Quedah^s adherents in the countrf 
tacut off the Siamese garrison at Quedah;- bat these have- 
all been followed by the most disastrous results;, not onljr 
by the destruction of the assatlafits^ but by encreased per* 
secution towards the remaining Malayan. Inhabitants^ 
The King himself^ for some time, was anxious to have 
made an effort to^ regain his country, in concert with sotne 
Native powers which had promised him aid in vessels and 
men; but he was dissuaded from so perilous, and cctain*^ 
ly doubtful an enterprize by those who were interested 
in his cause, and who apprehended his certain overthrovr 
And destructioa from such an attempt* There b^no doubf^ 
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the Sfaiirese were tooi powerfiil antl toa well prepared for 
any such ill arranged expedition^ as it cauld have been 
within theoom^Miss of the QiiedaJi ftajah^s means to hive 
brought s^ain^tthern^ to have had any chance af succesf^^ 
and it would have beea iiKSonsisten^ with the prafe^ssed 
neutrality of the British Goveriwirent to have penivitted 
a«y eqolptnents or warlike preparations within it* Ports j 
the more particularly so, as a Mission had jast proceeded to 
SiaiH fpofn the Governor General of India* 

However much disposed the Pinang Govern'raent n^ight 
have beerv, on the first brush of the affair, to have stopped 
such (Proceedings on the part of the Siamese, aad to- have 
ehecfced »uch »mbicioirs and unwarrantable aggressions^ 
however conisistent and politieit nuighthave beea, to have 
treated the Ligoreait Troops as a predatory horde^ and 
expelled theiii^ at once^ froa the Territories of an old 
and faithful Ally of the British Governrahent;* the Mission 
from the Supreme G^ovenvment of Bengal to the Court of 
Siam, and the probable evH conseq^uences of aa inw 
mediate rupture, were considerations which could not 
fail to embarrass the Pinang Government and render 
it necessary to deliberate well before it embarked in 
any measures of active hostility; while (he di>poseablj& 
force on the Tsland, although- fully adeq.uate to the safe 
guardianship and protection of the place, and su fficient to 
repel any force that the Siamese could possibly bring a« 
^g9in>t it, was yet InsuffiEcient for prosecuting a vigorous 
war^ or maintaimng its c<niq[dests dgainst the recruited 
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Lfgionfi wl^ich the Sfamcse power could lia'^e |ran*popte(I 
with, facility, ere reinforcements could have arrived from 
©tber parts of India.. Under all these cirenm-tance?, the 
policy o£ suspending bo>tilities was manifest^ and it was^ 
deemed proper to await the orders of the sutMsrior and 
controuiing authorities*^ 

But, there was a more urgent necessity than eveiv the 
foregoing considerations dictated^, of not acting without 
the consent of the Supreme Government, as that autho-^ 
rity has always declined sanctioning any interference 
with Siam and Qnedah*, in the->nnu4iierable references 
which have been made from the Chiefs of the Settlement 
of Pinang since Captaia Ligju first took po'^-ession, during^ 
all which long period of 35 years, the King of Quedah 
bas been subject to iacessa^ti alarm, and apprehension 
from the Siamese, and sneered aH the oppression they 
could inflict, without actually possessing themselves of 
any part of his Dominions. The Supreme Gorernment 
admitting that Quedah has always been tributary toSiam^ 
lias erer objected to a«y interference that would be likely 
to excite a collision with the hanghty power of Siam, 
which it appeared lo be the t)bject of the British Govern«» 
ment to conciliate. It was expected that the Mission 
would have produced same results advantageous to the 
interests ofoirr Ally, by the mediation of the Ambassa^* 
dor; and that, at alt events, the affairs of Quedah would 
have beea settled upon a proper footing* 
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So far however, from any of these most desirable 
objects which were contemplated being attained; the 
Siamese Authorities not only assumed a tone of insolence 
and evasion to all the reasonable propositfons of the 
Embassador, but signified their expectation that the King 
of Queduh should be delivered up to them; and the 
obstacles which existed to a free commercial intercouriC 
have not been removed. 

The King of Ligorc not satisfied with the conquest 
* of Quedah, and grasping at mare extended dominion, 
tinder pretence of conveying back some Messengers from 
Perak, who had carried the Boonga Mas, or token of 
Homage to Qucdah, requested permission for a fleet (o 
.pai5S through Pinang harbour, which being conducted 
beyond the boundaries by a Cruizer, proceeded to Pcrak, 
and after a short struggle, his. forces al>o possessed them- 
selves of that country, which hud been reduced by the 
Quedah forces in 1818, by the orders of Siam, in con- 
sequence of a refusal to send the Boonga Ma^; which the 
hi>tory of that oppressed State affords no instance of such 
a demand ever having been made by Siam, or complied 
with before. 

It was understood that Salangore, a Settlement ori- 
ginally ^[)eoplcd by Biiggese, was to be the next place 
of attack; but the timely preparations and coiiimanding 
and djetcrmincd poiiture of defence as^umcd by the Rajah 
of that Co u airy, deterred the Siamese for a time, from 
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making the attempt; if we are not misinformed how* 
ever, extensive preparations have been long in progress 
at Traang, for carrying these designs into full effect. 
There is little doubt, the Siamese contemplate the total 
overthrow and subjugation of all the Malayan States on 
the Peninsula, and the subversion of the Mahometan 
Religion. Patarii and Tringano, the principal States on 
the other side of the Peninsula have long suffered from 
the Siamese oppressions, and if, as it is generally be* 
lieved the Rajah Muda or Brother of the Emperor Qf 
Siam is about to establish himself at Traang, and the 
llajah of Ligore has actually proceeded to convey him 
thither from (he Capital, Bangkok; there are, no doubt, 
some schemes in embryo, which it is difficult to conjecture 
and impo;>sible to foresee. 

During the two years that have elapsed since Quedah 
fell into the hands of the Siamese, the supplies of pro- 
viions to Pinang have been very scanty, and every thing 
has been prodigiously enhanced in price. The Govern- 
ment of Prince of Wales Island, seeing but little prospect 
of a speedy termination of the disturbances at Quedah, 
or a satisfactory settlement of afiairs, and anxious to pro- 
vide for the numerous fugitives who had voluntarily placed 
themselves under its protection, and become British subjects, 
considered it advisable to appoint a Resident at Province 
Wellesley, who had authority to portion out small tracts 
of land to such families as might wUh to settle peruisment- 
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ly and cultivate; to make small advances of cash repaya^ 
ble within a certain period, in grain, and to give every 
encouragement to the cultivation of paddy; and the rearm- 
ing of cattle and poultry, by which, it was hoped, the 
Island would, ere long, be plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions* The population there has had a large encrease 
by the emigrants from Quedah, and there is every proba- 
bility, that in time, under good management, and by a 
conciliatory line of conduct towards the inhabitants, con- 
siderable supplies may be. obtained from that source. As 
yet however, they have scarcely exceeded what was obtain- 
ed from thence before the capture of Quedah ; the new 
settlers being, for the most part, indolent and undetermin- 
ed in their movements. 

The longer experience we have had of the Siamese 
Government of Quedah, the less do they appear to evince 
any desire to conciliate the British Government. Several 
atrocious murders have been perpetrated in the Quedah 
River upon some inoffensive and peaceable native traders, 
subjects of the English Government of Pinang, and the 
whole of their property plundered, as has been fully as- 
certained, by the connivance, if not the direct authority, 
of some of the principal Siamese Chiefs; nor have*the§e 
authorities made that atonement for such outrages, which 
the British Government has a right to expect, and which it 
will doubtless enforce. In short, instead of adopting a 
mild, conciliatory system of administration, calculated to 
engage the affections of the Inhabitantt whose Country 
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has been wrested from them, there has been one cootina* 
ed scene of the most brutal rapine and carnage, oppress 
sion and devastation that can possibly be imagined. Bri* 
tish subjects, with whom, it might have been supposed, 
they would have had some dread to interfere, have been 
cruelly put to death, and the British Government not only 
ilighted and in«ulte 1 by evasive replies and frivolous de- 
lays, but the population of the Presidency kept in a con- 
stant state of alarm and agitation by daily reports of large 
armaments destined to make an attempt upon the Island, 
fitting out atTraang and other Rivers, Ht)w Improbable 
soever such designs may be, still it is essential that the 
fears of the native inhabitants should be appeased; to 
avert the injury which the Commerce of the Island would 
necessarily sustain* 

In advocating the cause of the injured and oppressed 
Nation of Quedah, as I humbly profess to do, 1 may be 
permitted to notice, that the records of the Pinang Govern- 
ment from 1785 to 1790 furnish ample evidence; first, that 
the right of interference of Siam with Quedah was not 
acknowledged at the period of the cession of Pulo Pinang 
to thcBriiisli. Government; secondly, that that cession was 
made upon the express condition of succour and protec* 
^ tion against a powerful, relentless and overbearing enemy; 
thirdly, that we accepted the grant upon this understands 
ing; that is, without making any objections to the propo* 

jsals of the Rajah of Quedah before posj»e$;>ioa was U 
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And lastly that we are bound by considerations of philan- . 
thropy and humanity to extend our aid to an oppressed 
Monarch, who haslong^ been our friend and Ally, and t<^ 
a defenceless multitude groaning under the most bitter 
tyranny, and suffering all the horrors and calamities 
which a ferocious enemy can inflict. 

Their religion IS violated, their wives and their children 
are forcibly dragged from them; the aged parent and the 

helpless babe are butchered by these ruthless and sangui- 
nary barbarians, who consider them as useless appendage?, 

and the mo-t wanton murders, perpetrated by means the 
most cruel and painful to the wretched victims, are of 
daily occurrence. Surely, a powerful nation, which has 
ever been foremost to dispense justice and to succour the 
oppressed, will not suffer such acts of horror and cruelty 
at Its very door, without employing it> power and influence 
to check such enormities. The history of our posses>ioiis 
in Continental India, affords numherle^^s instances of our 
interference on many far less pressing occasions, and shall 
we not extend our fostering protection to our Friend and 

Ally; to the acknowledged and rightful Sovereign o(^ on 6^2:^3, 

of our four Pre^dencies, who has been overcome by aiyi^^i^^^JJ 

ambitious and powerful neighbour? ^ 

When we add to the many powerful and irresistible 
inducements for our interference, considerations of a mnre 
interested nature as regards our own prosperity and stabi- 
lity in this quarter, and look to the baneftd effects of the 
Siamese Conquest of .Qu^dah, in tbe stoppage of our ac« 
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customed supplies^ to the distress ef ovr Inhabitants by 
the encreased price of Provisions, ta the almost entire 
stagnation of trade from that quarter; vrhen we advert to 
the indignities and cruelties indicted upon quiet andpeace- 
able British subjects who ventured ta continue their 
Commercial pursuits v^ilh Quedah;; whea we consider 
. the state of disorder and confusion arouad us, and that 
piracy is daily increasing (the natural result of thousands 
of Malays being driven from their homes,) and that a 
predatory warfare is carrying on in our immediate vi» 
cinity; nay, sometimes within sigivt of our harbour; 
when we know that many of our own unoffending subjects 
have suffered in common with the enemy; when we reflect 
upon the tone of insolence and coatempt hitherto assumed 
by the haughty Ruler of Siam; the presumption even of 
the lowest Officers of this proud Despot, wilh whom we 
have had correspondence or connection; when we re- 
member the uncordiat reception of our Mission, and the 
indignities and corporal puni^hment inflicted upon two 
defenceless Engli^^hmen, in the palace of the Emperor, 
for a trifling breach of their peculiar laws and ignorance 
of the customs of the Country; when we consider, ;n 
^hort, the unsociable propensities, if I may so tern) it, ;of 
the Siamese power, and its evident disinclination to. treat 
with us upon a footing of equality; or to conciliate (he 
friendship and good will of a nation which has (he power 
to crush it in a moment ; when we observe that the trafle 
of the Country is by ao means ^qual to the ex^gger^t^ 
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statements ©f its frnportance and ralue, while we hare the 
example in the history of aur transactions with the no le&j 
imperious power of China, that Trade, though it may l>e 
interrupted for a time, will eventually flourish mor^, 
after the establishment of a proper understanding and an 
occasional contention for just rights and privileges; and 
when, moreover, we observe that the eyes of all the sur- 
rounding States are upon us, and expect us, not only to 
succour theKingofQuedab, our ancient Ally, but tooppo.e 
a barrier between them against the unjustifiable encroach- 
meats af the Siamese, we shall surely have incentives 
enough for taking a vigorous part in the defence of the 
Quedah Kingdom. 

Do we admit the principle that the Siamese have a 
right to subjugate all the Malay States on this side the 
Peninsula, viz. Ferak and Salangore, which have with 
greater inaccuracy been stated as always tributary to 
Siam, we, in fact, give encouragement to the total des- 
truction and annihilation of the valuable trade which 
forms the principal export of this Settlement, of the 
Revenues of the Honorable Company, and of the mean, 
of support and livelihood of our numerous and industri- 
ous subjects. The Emperor of Siam may in maJiy 
respects, be compared to the former ambitious ruler of 
France, and if his projects are not nipped in the b'ld, 
there is no foretelling »what the result will be, if the 

fruit is alio we4 to attain maturity* -. " * 
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Various are the opinions \rhich hare prerailed relatfre 
to the tributary dependence of Quedah upon Siam, and 
it shall be my endeavour, as far as the |>aucity of materiats 
will admit of, to deduce, from a careful examination and 
comparison of different anthorities, evidence to shew, that 
Quedah has submitted only to a certain limited depend- 
ence upon Siam, in no way derogating from her Sove- 
reignty, still retaining to herself the right of adminis- 
tering her own Government according to her own laws 
and institutions^ and that consequently the subjiigation 
of the country, is an act of unprovoked aggression, which 

it is the policy of the British Government, to resent, 
*^ His Highness of Quedah, (as justly remarked by the 
Honorable the Governor of Pinang in December 1821,) 

has certainly much misgoverned his Kingdom, yet his long 
close connection with the British Governnrent has given 
us a far greater influence over his mind and character, 
than what we can expect to acquire with regard to the 
' Chief who may he placed on the Throne of Quedah by 
the Siamese* It appears to me, that the British Goveni- 
Hicnt sliould not hesitate to endeavour to obtain the res- 
toration of our Ally to theTbroneaf his Ancestors, because 
it is undoubted policy to prereni (he near approach of 

the Siamese influence and power, and beeause his res- 
toration, if effected by our means, woiikl redound highly 
to the honour and reputation of the British Chariftcter 
amon^ the surrounding Malayan States;" to which may 
be added the opinioa of his respected predecessor, tl^ 
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late Colonel John Alexander Bannerman, who, in aU 

iusion to the difficulties in which the King of Qiiedah 

•was lUYoIved in 1818, by the demands of the Siamese, 

' *• observes, *^ Independant of the cause of humanity which 

has never been disregarded by the British Government 
or our Honorable Employers, there are many other mo- 
tives that strongly bias me at this juncture in favor of 
His Majesty of Quedah's proposition. There is no doubt 
• but that our Commerce with the neighbouring Malay 
States is much impeded by the dissensions subsisting be« 
twcen these Princes, and that the trade with Perak in 
particular, from which our revenues once derived great 
benefit, is now almost wholly suspended.'* 

The following extract from the dispatch to the Supreme 
Government, dated the 28th November, I82I, from the 
Pinang Government, clearly shews the opinion entertained 
of the necessity for the removal of the Siamese from 
Quedah, " In apprizing your Excellenc? of the present 
state ofaffairs at Quedah^ it canno( be con^^idered unim« 
portant to observe that unless some arrangements are made 
by which the Siamese power may be withdrawn from our 
immediate neighbourhood, there will be an evident ne« 
cessity for encrcasing our disposeable force at this Presi- 
dency, in view to secure against that arrogant and formi-* 
dable 'power, the tranquillity of this settlement, and the 
freedom of its Trade with the northern ports. Hitherto 
there has been no difficulty in this respect; the state of 
Kedah has served as a barrier between the Siameoe pod«« 
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^ sessions and the Company^s territories, and hsLH been bound 
' »to us by. Treaty and reciprocally engaged for our be- 
nefit;^' and in reference to the disposition of the Siamese 
Government in comparison with the Malayan, ^^ But we 

apprehend such would not be the case with a Siamese Go- 
Ternnient, so closely bordering on us, the natural inso- 
lence and haughtiness of the nation would be apparent in 
every intercourse, and they could only be held in check 
by the strong arm of power and a continual preparation 
to repel the aggressions which would be at all times too 
ready to be manifested*'' 

In adverting to the conquest of Quedah and Perak by 
the Siamese, we are naturally led to take a brief review 
of the political relations which have heretofore subsisted 
between them. Confused and incongruous as is the 
History of the early Settlements of the Malays on the 
Peninsula, which we find narrated in the Sejarah Malayu, 
or Malayan Anna^, we are enabled to gather sufficient 
to shew, that prior to the emigration of the Malays from 
Sumatra in A. D. lf>60, the more Northerly part of the 
Malayan Peninsula was partially inhabited by Siame>e. 
The Malays pretend to derive the descent of their Sove-, 
reigns from Alexander the Great, and trace in a regular 
line of genealogy, the successive Dynastiesand Kings of.Hin- 
dostan, till the time of Rajah Suran, Grandson of Rajah 
Sulan, who reigned in Andara Nagara, and all the Lands 
of the East and West were subject to him. The first place . 
Qf importance he appears to have reached aa t|e ^eoia«, 
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sula, was a Fort sitnated an the Rirer Dinding, in the rrci- 
nity of Perak* The King extended bis Conquests to the 
Country of Glang Khiau, which in former times was a great 
country^ possessing a Fort of Stone up to the Rirer Johor* 
In the Siamese Language, this word signifies the place 
of the Emerald (Klang Khiau.) The ancient City of 
Singapore was established by Rajah Sang Nila Utama 
(a descendant of Raj^h Suran,) who emigrated from th6 
East Coast of Sumatra, it is supposed from the Country 

now known by the name of Siack, which borders on the 
Menangkabau Country. After the destruction of Singa- 
pura, by the forces of the Rajah of Majapahit, then a 

powerful State on the Island of Java, Rajah Secandar 
Shah founded the City Of Malacca. He died in 1274. 
The conversion of the Malays to Islami^ni, is said to have 

taken piac« about the year 1270, in the reign of Rajah 
Kechil Besar, who after conversion, assumed the title 
of Sultan Mahumed Shah. In 1509, the Annals repre<« 
»ent Malacca as being one of the first Cities of the East, 
and the Kings of that powerful State had successfully op« 
posed every attempt of the Siamese to subdue them. At 
this time it is said Malacca was in a very flourishing 
State, " and the general resort of Merchants, from Ayer 
Leleh, the trickling stream, to the entrance of the Bay 
of Moar, was one uninterrupted market place. From 
the Kling Town likewise, to the Bay of Penagar, th6 
buildings extended along the shore, in an uninterrupted 
line. If s pCf^ou sailed from Malaccii to Jagra, (Parcel 
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lar Hill) there was no occasion to carry fire with one, 

for, wherever he stopped, he wonld find pcopIe^s houses. 
On the Eastern side likewise from Malacca, as far as 

Batu Pahat, (hewi> Stone) there was the same uninXer* 
rupted succession of houses, and a great many peoph^ 
dwelt along the shore; and the City of Malacca, with- 
out including the exterior, contained nineteen laxas 
of Inliabitants (I90,000)»^^ The last engagement be- 
tween the JVlalayan and Siamese Forces, which is re- 
'corded in the Annals prior to the Conquest of Malacca 
by the Portuguese, is thus described. ^^ The Rajah 
ef Ligor was ordered by the King of Siam to attack 
Paliang, and Sultan Mahumed of Malafca determined 
lo send assistance to Pahang. At this time, the sub« 
jects of tl>e City of Malacca alone, besides those of the 
Coast and Villages, amounted to ninety Lac. TiieMa^ 
lacea people arrived at Pahang, and> in a few days finished 
a large Fort. The Rajah of Ligor now advanced with all 
his host, which was innumerable, and commenced the war 
in a manner which cannot be described, and the Soldiers. 
of Lfgor died like hens of the pip. The men of Malacca 
and Pahang attacked tbem, and they gave way, and were 
broke and completely dispersed. Maha Rsija Dewa ^usa 
fled to the uplands of Pahang, and proceeding stnaitly 
by land to Callantan, from whence he returned io Ligor.'* 
This happened in 1509. In 1511, the Portuguese arrived 
and be. eiged Malacca. Sultan Mahun>ed fled, and fotmd^^ 
ed a Fort at Bintanger. He afterwards retired id Pahang^ 
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and was receive* wfth great kindness* It was afterwards 
that he* founded the Crfey of Johor^and subsequently Lihio^ 
on the Island of Bintangf» 

lu the subsequent year, the Malays napade an attept t<r 

. re^take Malacca fronr the Portuguese. In 1 5 1 &, 17, 18, 

•and \9^ Sultan IVIahunied, Ex-King of Malacca and now 
King of Bintangand Johor, blockaded Malacca, but in the 

'last was defeat^. In* 1521, this Portuguese made an at* 
tempt upon Binteing, but were defeated by the Malays 
tinder^ the eelebrated Lafcsamana, During the subsequent 
jBve years, there were inces^ent hostilities between the 
Portuguese and Malays^ and the former attacked Pahang 
and Patani, ifturdertng and laying waste. In 1537, an 
attempt was made on Jahor by the Portuguese, They 
were defeated by Sullan Aluden and the Laksamana, but 
jn a seeonrd attempt, they reduced and sacked the Town 
of Johor. In 1559, Sultan Abdul Jalil the first, ascended 
the Throne of Johor, From this period till 1610, there 
is little heard of Johor. SultaA Abdullah Shah ascended the 

.Throne in this year, and in 1613, we find that the King 
of Acheen, the ancient Ally of the Ex-King of Malacca^ 
posses^^ed himself of Johor, Pahang, and other places oh 
the Peninsula. 

Ic does not appear that Singapura, Malacca, Perak, 
Johor,- l^hang, or Rhio, or indeed any of the Malay 
States which were founded by emigrants from Sumatra, 
ever were subject to Siam during the long interval frota 
1.160) w&e& rSiiigapura was first settled, up to the peridd 
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» 
or the conquest of Malacca by tfie Portuguiese in 1511^ 

on the coatFary, there is utiequii^ocal prooT^ that the 
Malay!) successfully maintained their positioD, and frep 

quemly repelled the attempts of the Siamese; in 1567, 
nve are rnronned by Marsden, that ^^ Sultan Mans»r Shah 
from the Kingdom of Perak in the Peninsula, ascended 
the Throiie of Acheen, after several preceding Sovereigns 
hud been murdered by the Acheenese. The sameauthc^ 
informs us, that in 1613, the King af Acheen, whom the 
annals name Sekandar Muda, was known to our travellers 
by the Title of Sultan Paduka Sri, (words equivalent to 
most gracious) Sovereign of Acheen, and of the Countries 
of Aru, Delli, Johor, Pahang, Kedah, and Perak oa the 
one side, and of Barus, Passaman, Tiku, Sileda, and Pri- 
aman on the other. Some of these places were con« 
quered by him, and others he inherited. It is supposed 

by Mr. Marsden, that during the reign of Sultan Aia-wa- 
edden, (and the opinion has been quoted by others as ao 
authentic fact,) who ascended the Throne of Malacca in 
1447, that the country was under the power of the Siame. e 
during some part of bis reign of 30 years; but thb 
conjecture is by no means supported by the Malayan His- 
tory of that reign, and the successful opposition bf 
the Malays to all the attempts of the Siamese, seems 

to contradict such a supposition, which has perhaps been 
inadvertently advanced by this generally correct and 
enlightened author. In 1619, the King of Acheen niade 
a Conquest of the Cities of Kedah and Peraki on the 
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Malayan Coait. At this time^ ^erak sent ff Gold att<! 
Silver Flower to Acbeen, in token of Irotnage. Mr; 
Marsde» slates, that m 1641, *^ the whole territory of 
Acheen wa9 almost depopulated by wars, executions and 
oppression. The King^ endeavoured ta uphold the Coun^ 
try by his Conquests. Having ravaged the Kingdoms of 
Johor, Pahang, Kedah, Perak, and Delli, he transport-^ 
ed the Inhabftautb from these places to- Acheen,. to the 
number of Twenty two I'housand Persons," — In 16 14^ 

we find ^^ the Dutch complain that the Queen of Acheen 
gave assistance to their enemies, the people of Perak.^' 
I shall' now proceed ta take a cursory and abstract view 
of the political connection of the several principal Ma« 
layan States on the Peninsula, up to the period of the 
establishment of the British Interests at Prince of Wales 
Island, under their separate beads, beginning with 

KEDAH on QUEDAH. 



Long prior to the conquest of Malacca by the Porta* 
guese, the Annals inform us, that the Rajah of Kedah 

* proceeded to Malacca for the Nobats% which, were grants 
ed hipi; he was well received, obtained his dignities 

« direct from Malacca, and was considered tributary to that 

f Tbc Dtom or iostgnia of Royahjr^ 
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State. Whether after the conquest of MaTacdl or prior 
to that event, is not precisely ascertained, the King of 
Quedah sent a Boonga Mas, or Gold Flower, to Siam^ 
and the origin of this custom is thus accounted for by 
the Malays of the present day. In early year^, the King 

ef Quedah sent a Flower of Gold to the erdest Son of 
the King of Siam, a Child^ to play with, and the pre^ 
sent berng construed into a token of inferiority, or 

komage, the custom has been kept up triennially ever 
since^ but the King ef Quedah has usually received in 
return a present oF superior value, such a>^ a Gold Seree 
Stand, handsome gold wrought Cloths, &c. " By long 
custom,?^ says Mr. Light,^ ^Mbe Kings oi Quedah have 
acknowledged the King of Siam as their Lord Paramount 

and sent triennially a Gold and Silver tree as a token of 

homage^ in return for this the King of Quedah wasi sup« 

plied with (Elephants from the forests of Ligore and the 

Provinces of Siam, which to him was matter of great pro* 

lit, this Was aH the connection; the present King demands 

a heavy tribute of Money, Arms, Men^ Boats and Pro« 

« visions to be employed in his wars against the Burmahs; to 

nvoid this the King of Quedah seeks the alliance of the £ng« 

li^sh, he has no alternative, either he must join the Siamese 

against the Burmahs or defend bis country against the 

Siame>e; the latter is by far the most prudent and bene* 

iiciat.'^ Quedah being a small country, as the King ex« 

presses" it in one of his Letters, and very near Ligore^ 

in order to preserve a good understaiMJing, this Flower 
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6f Gold, (from whatever cause tfie custom may hare ori- 
ginated,) has always been sent periodically to Siam iu 
token of homage, and in like manner, the haug'hty Des- 
pot of Siairi even condescends to send a similar token 
tricnnially to China, by which he secures vei*y important 
privileges in the way of trade and exemption from 
duties. In his case, the jiresentation of the token of 
homage is considered as entitling him to indulgence, 
whereas on the other hand, its receipt from the Ma- 

'layar> State by hirfi, is ma;de a plea fof oppression. 

•Mr. Crawfurd States, that " the King of Siam, although 
tfie circumstance be not generally known, acknowledges 

himself a tributary of the Emperor of China. His doing 

» 

so, does not ari>e from any political necessity or con^i« 
deration, or out of any actual dependence of Siam upoa 
China, but altogether from this mercenary motive, that 
the vessels which carry the Ambassadors, may, under 
■pretext of their doing so, be exempted from the payment 

of all Imposts. With this view, two of the largest descriii- 
tion of Junks amounting to nearly 1000 Tons each, sail ^ 
annually from Bangkok to Canton, loaded with Merchan- 
dize. They carry Ambassadors annually to the Viceroy 
of Canton, and once in three years, the Ambassadors go 
to Pekin, an honor however, of which they are not con- 
sidered worthy, until they receive a title of Chinese No- 
bility from the Viceroy, and assume the costume of the 
Chinese/ They carry the* Chinese Emperor a golden 
Flower in token of tribute, but receive in return gifts t# 
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a far greater yalue; The yanky of the ene Courts and the 
rapacity of the other^ have loDg rendered this intercourse 

a permanent one.'^ — If in this case, the presentation of a 
Golden Flower is made a pretext for obtaining very cun« 

siderable immunities; does not arise from any political 
necessity^ and does not betoken any inferiority^ but is 

viewed merely as a complimentary offering, it is difScnlt to 
discover upon what grounds Mr, Crawfurd and others 
have hinged their arguments, that a similar offering on the 
part of the Quedah State indicates a feudal subjection 
which an occasional non-compliance with, or omission of 
the ceremony, justifies the Siamese in subjugating the 
•whole Country, and wresting the Kingdom from an ackn.ow- 
ledged and rightful Sovereign. But of this, more here- 
after. Quedah has occasionally sent a Golden Flower to 
Acheen and to Ava. The ceremony seems indeed to be a 
mere interchange of civility, or a polite acknowledgment 

of inferiority, like one Gentleman giving precedence to 
a superior in rank, though both may be equally inde« 

pendant. In 1770, the Buggese attacked and plunder- 
ed Quedah, burning many houses. In 17^9, the King 
ceded the Island of Pinang to the English, up to which 
period, there is no account of the Malayan State of Que-' 
dah, which flourished under a succession of Mahometan 
Sovereigns many centuries, and was at one period a place 
of very considerable trade, ever having been under the 
Authority of Siam, further than is implied from the tran^ 
mission triennially Qj[a^Gold and Silver Flower. 
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PERAK. 



The old Bindahara of Johor was oi-iginally appofntetl 
Rajah over Pcrak, under the Title of Sultan Muzafer 
Shah. He married the Princess of Perak, and begat 
Sultan Mansur, who reigned at the timie the Malayan 
, Annals wer6 writtenj in the Year of thte Hejirat 1021. 
There is no tradition^ that this State ever did send 
the Boonga Mas to Siam, nor does it appear that 
any such demand was made. It acknowledged depenJ- 
ance upon JVIalacca, even prior to a King being appointed 
from Johor, when it was Under the controul of a Pangu- 
lu, or Minister of the Malacca State, but after the year 
1567, when its own King became Sovereign of Acheen, 
a tokpn of homage was sent to that State by his Suc^ 
cessor to the Throne of Perak. 



SALENGOllE. 



This Settlement was formed principally, Tjy an emigra- 
tion of the Bugge?e from Celebes, ajd.has never been in 
any way dependant upoa Siam. la 1783, the Salengor* 
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people joined those of Rhio^ and wenl by laml to Ma- 
lacca, which they blockaded.-— A fleet from' Holland arri?ed 
opportunely in 1784. It is reported' by Mr. Light who 
writes to the Governor General, that ^* the Dutch then 
proceeded to Salengore, whiclv they found empty, the 
King with his followers having fled to Pahang. The Dutch 
at the Uegining of this war wrote to the Rajahs of Tringa- 
no and Quedah for assistance, the former joined, but the 
latter declined, excusing himself on account of a war ia 
Patani. This will account for the King of TringanoV re* 
ception of your Letter, and for the King of Quedah^s an^x* 
ious desire to have the Honorable Company for his 
Protector, in July last^ the King of Salengore having 
collected about two thousand Pahangs, crossed over to 
Salengore,^ and in the night sent a few desperadoes to 
massacre the Dutch. They got into the Fort, and wound- 
ed one of the Centinels and the Chief, but the Garrison 
taking alarm, killed eight of the Buggese, dispersed the 
resty and in the morning, the Dutch being afraid of ano« 
ther attack, embarked rn their vessels, and fled to Ma« 
lacca^ leaving all their Stores, Provisions and Ammunition 
undestroyed ; the King took possession, and still keeps iU 
The King of Salengore cannot remain long in bis pre- 
sent situation, his people are kept together by hopes of 
assistance from the English, which he expects from the in« 
.dulgencc and preference our Merchants always received 
from him and his Father, above any other nation*'^ I 
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had scarcely firrived when I received intelligence that 
the Dutch Fleet consistrng of three large Ships and four- 
teen sail of Prows and Slooji?, were before Salengorc, 
The King, unable to procure provision, or to support him- 
self longer without assistance, entered into a Treaty with 

the Dutch, the particulars of which! have not learnt. It 
is said, they obliged hfm to swear on the Koran he wouM 
send all the Tin to Malacca, and be a friend to the Dutch. 
They took away the Guns which they had lost there, and 

* have now sent for him to Mal«cca.^— In the early part of 
the year 1786, the Rajah of Salengore, Sultan Ibrahim^ 
who is still alive, sent a letter to the Governor General 
of India saying, that the Dutch Company ''s people had 

gone, (having been eK|>elled by force,) and requested the 
British Gov^ainent to form a Settlement. It does not 
appear, that this State has ever had any intercourse direct 
or indirect with the Siamese, either commercially or po« 
litically» 



COLONG. 



This was Formerly a Dependency of Malacca, and 
afterwards fell under Salengore* In the reign of Sultan 
Mudhafer Shah, the third Mahometan King of Malacca, 
Colong was one of the most flourishing Settlements uti-^ 
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der Malacca, and formed originally by emigrants from 
Singapura and that place. — In the year 1340, the Chief 
of this place, Tuan Perak, Son of the deceased Binda* 

Jiura, , Srieva Rajah, was principally 

instrumental in repulsing the Siamese in one of (heir 
jittempts upon Malacca* The circumstances are thus re- 
lated in the Annals: '^ About the year 1340, it is re- 
ported that the King of Siam, who in ancient times 
was named Sulien Nani, hearing^ that Malacca was a great 
Country; and did not own his Allegiance, sent to demand 
a letter of submission, but the King of Malacca refused. 
The Siamese prepared to attack Malacca, and had reach- 
cd Pahang, when all the Inhabitants from Mouar as- 
sembled at Malacca, and Tuan Perak brought up the 
people of Colong with all the Women and Children.'* 
The people of Colong complained of their Chiefs conduct) 
in bringing up their Wires and Children, as only the 
males from other places had arrived. His Majesty de- 
manded why he had done so; Tuan Perak replied '^ The 
reason I have brought their Wives and Children, is, that 
they may contend with a true heart against the foe, and 
even if the Rajah were disposed to shrink, from the com- 
bat, they would only be the more eager to preVent the 
Slavery of their Wives and Children. For this cause, they 
will contend strenuously against the Enem^. The King 
of Malacca was highly pleased with Tuan Perak and said, 

*' Tuan Perak, you must not live longer at Colong, you 
must come and Uve heret''«— The men of Siam however: 
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arrived, and engaged in fight ifith the men of Malacca* 
The war continued for a long time, and great numbers 
.of Siamese perished, but Malacca was not subdued. At 
last, the whole Siamese Army retreated. Tuan Perak , 
was appointed Bindahara, or General. Some time after, 
the Siamese made another attempt. ^' They advanced \ 
as far as Batu Pahat, a place a few miles to the South- 
ward of Malacca, but were vigorously opposed by the 
Malays; the Siamese Champion said: — the preparations 

of the Malays are immense. If they advance what a fine 
situation we shall be in«i espec^ially as we found oiurselves 
to day, unable to contend against a simple Prahu of their^^ 
Then all the Siamese returned. In their retreat, they i 
were pursued by the Bindahara, Paduca Rajah, as far. . 
ad Singapura< 
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JOHORE. 



Was founded by Sultan Mahomed, 'Ex-King of Make- 
oa in loI2, The place was destroyed by the Portuguese 
in 1608, and a new Town built higher up the River. 
In 1613, when the Dutch had a small Factory there, 
it was conquered by. the Achinesje. In 1703, says ^iU 
.burn, ". Cajptam H^miltdQ Fisited the jlace, and 'wa* ^ 
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lindTy received* The Kfng- made him a present of the 
Island of Sincapore^. situated near the entrance of the 
River, but he declined taking possesion of it, notwith* 
standing its convenient situation for Trade, and the sur- 
rounding country being weH supplied with excellent 
Timber and Trees fit for MastSr" — In more recent timeg^ 
ft has been Httle beard of, and fVom being a large and 
populous City, dwindled to a small fishing Village. Johor 
has long been a Dependency' of Rhio. 



PAHANG- 



In the reign of Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca, an Ex-^ 
pedition was sent against Pahang. It is thus related in 
the Annals ; '^ The Blndahara proceeded against it, and 
after a day's journey, the Malacca forces reached Pahatig,. 
and defeated the Inhabitants with great ease.''' ITie King 
0f Malacca marrie^ the beaut i fill Princess,. Wanang Sri, 
the Daughter of the Pahang Chief, Maha Rajah Dewa 
Sena, who fled.^ During the reign of Sultan Mansur Shah^ 
the Siamese never returned tO' Malacca, nor did Malacca 
men interfere with the Siamese. Towards the conclusion* 
of this King'^ Reign, be sent an Embassy 4o Siam with a 
letter which contained neither greeting nor salutatioiY^ 
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aud ran th4is: ^^ k is desirable (hat there shoold be no fur* 
ther Wars, for, there is reason to fear the loss of life, and 
Terily Paduca Bubangan is to be dreaded in war, but there 
is great hope of his forgiveness and favt>r.'' The Em- 
peror of Siam asked how it was Malacca had not beea 
taken by the Siamese, andTusm Tatani, the Envoy from 

Malacca ^^ called an old man of Sayor, who had the de« 
phantises in his legsr^ to display his skill in the Spear. 
He tossed up Spears in the air,, and received them on his 

» 

back without the smallest wound,'' " This, Sire, said 
be, is^the reason why Malacca was not conquered by the 
Siamese, for all the Men are of his description.'' The 
Siamese also sent a Mission to Malacca, and the King 
of Malacca was rejoiced and said, ^^ now my heart is at 
rest, for my enemy is converted into my friend" — and 
as the Historian expresses it. " God knows the whole, 
and to Him be grace and glory." The Kingdom of Ma- 
lacca was powerful at this time, and it is repotted, that 
Embassies were sent to and from the Emperor of China 
and the King of Malacca* In the reign of Sultan 
^lu-eddin, the Succe^^sor of Sultan MansurShah, the LakW 
saraana was sent to Pahang, to call the King to accoTinC 
for killing a Malacca Chief. It has been Supposed 'by 
ioaie Authors, that during the reign of thi« Prince, Sultan 
Ala*eddin llayat Shah, the Country of Malacca was un- 
der the Siamese power, but this does not appear to *be 
by any meaas the case, as it would seem, th.it Malacca, 
during that King's long, reign of thirty- years, was as 
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powerful as it had ever been, as has been^ before shewn., 
Pahang in later years^ ha$ been coci^iidered under thef^ 
Autlwnty of Rhio, The King was desirous of having^ 
<he English there, but it was never taken pot^essioii- oL 



PACKANJA. 



This was also a Dependency of the Rhio 



TRINGANO. 



. Before Pinang was settled, the Sultan offered a SettTe^ 
jment at this place, and about the same time, he writes to 

the Snpreme Goyernment ^^ according to^ the advice com** 
inunicated to tis thrmigh Captain Glass, we gaire fair * 
«rords and liberal presents to Sfaniy but Sian^ is not cqu-^ . 
tended. Ho demands oarself, or our Son to go and dm 
homage at the foot of his Throne, and if we do not conw 
ply with his demands, he threatens to destroy our coun» 
try ; there i? no example or precedent from the earliest 
period fif any Prince of this Country' doing homag# ift 
any other manner than by Letter*'^ - * 
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CALLANtAN. 
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This Sfate was rendcrcf! tributary to Malacca in the 
Teign of Sulian Mahmiid Shah. The event is thus de- 
scribed, in the Malayan Annals. " After sometime, the 
Prince ordered Sri Maba Raja to attack Callantan, At 
that period, the Country of Callantan was much more pow- 
et-ful than Patani, and the name^of the Raj ^h was Sultan 
Secunder Shah, who refused to do homage to Malacca; 
Callantan was taken by the Malacca men. The Sultan of 
Malacca married the oldest Daughter of the Rajah of 
Callantan, whose death some time afterwards, distressed 
the King much. The Chiefs of Callantan have ofteli 
complained of the vexatious demands ofSiam; but have ^ 
never acknowledged more than its inferiority to i^iara, 
and maintained its independence under a regular suo» 
cession of Malayan Kings, extremely friendly afid dispos- • 
ed to conciliate the English. The Rajahs of Callantan 
have repeatedly' solicited the protection of the British 
Goyei^ment^and requested the establishment there of 
an Dn^liih Factory^ offerin|f very coubiderable advantagesr» 
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PATANI. 



Tlie origin of the Fatani State is thus descri4)ecl. ** It is 
related that there is a Country named Cota Maligei^. the 
Rajah of which was a Moslem^ and nanoed Rajah Soli« 
man. This Country came to be mendoaed ia Siam 
as a very fine Country, but not subject to Siam. 
A Son of the King of Siam, named Chaw Sri Bangsa, 
proposed to go and reduce it, and proceeded against 
it accordingly with an innumerable host, like the 
leaves of the Trees, and when he reached Cota Ma- 
ligei. Rajah Soliman came out and engaged Chaw Sri 
Bangsa, man to man, and each of them mounted on an 
Elephant. Chaw Sri Bangsa declared, that if he was 
victorious over Rajah Soliman, he would assume tho 
Doctrine of Islam.' The place was taken, and the 
Siamese Chief became a Mahometan, and desired his 
Astrologers to search for a good place to found a City. 
There was a Fisherman who had a Son named Tani, 
'whence he was called Patani, (Tani's Father,) the City 
was built where he resided, and hence it was called Pa« 
^ani.^' The King of Patani sent Ambassadors to the King 
of Malacca, requesting the Nobats to be granted to him, 
and Patani becaiite a Dependency of Malacca. Th« 
lllngliiih established a small Factory in 1010^ whicb waf 
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« 

abandoned in 1623. The Siamese about (he tkne Pinang 
was taken possession of, plundered the place, and niuf^r 
dered anfd Carried off the Iniiabitant^, and in subsequent 
years, the State became separated and disunited nnd^r 
different Leaders^ or petty independent Liajuhs^ • , 

In the- history, of the first Malayan Settlement at Sir^- 
^ gapura, we find that the Enrigrants from Sumatra found 

♦ BO Inhabitants, and met with no opposition, and in thjeir 
subseqfuent expnlsifn from thence, their Establishments 
at Malacca, and^ again at Johor and other places, were 
cflected under similar happy circumstances; nor do we 
read in the whole annals of Malayan History, of their Co- 
lonies 6nr the Peninsula, of one single instance in which 

- a Counti^ was wrested by force, from aboriginal inhabitants. 
It has-been admitted by the greatest Philosophers and Po- 
liticians, that '^ All niankind have a right to things that 
have not yet fallen into the possession of any one^ and 
those things belong to the persons who first take possession 
of them. When therefore a nation finds a Country un- 
. inhabited, and without an owner, it may lawfully tafec 
* possession of it, and after it has efficiently made know» its 
' wilf 'in this respect, it cannot I)e deprived of it by ano|lfer 

• Nation,'^* II follows from this argument, that the Emi- 
grants who founded the Malayan Colonies, had an|Un-< 
doubted right to possess themselves of the desert Countries 

^ which they found on the Peninsula, and that having pos- 
I se^sioi^ auddiever relinqriis^hed it, during a period of (J60 
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.years^ they are, and must be considered^ the rightful pos^ 
lessors of these Countries at the present day* 

Having fully established the rights of the Malays to oo* 
Ionize the Peninsula, and haying previously shewn, that 
Quedah was the only State which ever acknowledged an^y 
degree of dependence upon Siam, after the dismember* 
nient of the Malacca Kingdom^ of which it was a part, I 
shall now consider what constitutes a Sovereign State, and 
the several degrees of submission or dependence known^fo 
.us, as existing among different nations and States, which will 
enable us to draw a satisfactory conclusion, respecting the 
relative situation of Siam and Quedah, which it is more 
particularly the object of the present Paper to discuss. 
The celebrated Vattel says, in speaking of States liound by 
unequal alliance, " We ought to account as Soveragn 
States, those which have united themselves to another 
more powerful, by an unequal alliance, in which, as 
Aristotle says, to the more powerful is given mare honor, 
and to the weaker, more assistance. The conditions of 
these unequal alliances, may be infinitely varied. But 
whatever they are, provided the inferior Ally secure to 

itself Sovereignty, or the right of governing its own body, 
itought to be considered as an independent State that keeps 
up an intercourse with others under the Law of Nations.'^ 
Of States allied by Treaties of protection, he remarks, 
^^ Consequently a weak State, which, in order to provide 
|br its safety, places itself under the protection of a more 
powerful one, and engages, in return, • to perform several 
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Offices equivalent to ifi^it protection, without howerer 
divesting itself of the rights of Government and Sorereign-- 
«ty, that State I say^ does not, on this account, cease to 
rank- among the Sovereigns who acknowledge no other 
*Law than that of Nations.'* tn regard to Tributary 
States, he observes. ^' There occurs no greater difference 
wiih Tritrutary States, for though the payment of Trip 
bute to a foreign Power, does in some degree diminish th^ 
dignity of those Slates, fronr its being a confession of their 
weakness, yet it suffers their Sovereignty to subsist en tirv. 
The custom of paying Tribute was formerly very commoir^ 
the weaker by that means purchasing of their more pow- 
erful neighbour, an exemption from oppression, or, at that 
*price, securing his protection without ceasing to be Sove- 
reign.*' And of Feudatory States, it is stated by the same 
author, " The Germanic Nations introduced another 
custom, that of requiring homage from a State either van* 
quished, or too weak to make resistance. Sometimes even 
a Prince has given Sovereignties in fee, and Sovereigns 
have voluntarily rendered themselves feudatory to others. 
When the homage leaves independence and Soverei|[n 
authority in the Administration of the State, & only means 
certain duties to the Lord of the Fee, as some honorary 
acknowledgement, it does not prevent the State or the 

Feudatory Prince being strictly Sovereign. The King of 
Naples* pays homage for l^is Kingdom to the Pope, and 
is nevertheless reckoned among the principal Sovereign! 

in Europe.''^* 

f VituU Chap. J. Page a & !• 
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The OFTginal* object no doubt of the Quedah State send* 
ing a Boonga Mas, or token of homage taSiam, after the 
ctastou) had been once Established, was to secure the pro*^ 
teetion of its more powerful neigh*bour, and we shall now 
see the obligations of the protector as well as protected* 
*^ When a Nation is not capable* of preserving herself 
says Vattd, " from insult or oppression, she may procure 
the protection ofa more powerful State. If she obtain thit 
by only engaging to perform certain Articles, as to pay 
tribute in return for the safety obtained, to furnish her 
Protector with Troaps, and to embark in all his Wars 
as a joint Concern, but still reserving t^ herself the right 
of administering her own Government, at pleasure^ it is 
a simple Treaty of protection, that docs not at all de- 
rogate from Sovereignty, and differs not from the ordi- 
nary treaties of alliance, otherwise than as it creates a 
difference in thedignity of the Contracting Parties.''f and 
again "♦if the more powerful nation should assume a 
greater authority over the weaker one, than the Treaty 
of protection, or submission allows, the latter may con- 
sider the Treaty as broken^ and provide for its safety 
according to its discretion. If it were otherwise, the ia- 
ferior nation would lose by a convention which it had 
only formed with a view to its safety, and if it were 
still bound by its engagements when its protector abuses 
them, and openly violates his own, the Treaty would, 

f V*ucl Chap. i6. P^ge 93. 
• VhuI Chap. i6.P-^c 94, 
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to the weaker party, prove a downrfght deception.'' If 
then such privileges may be retained by a State volun« 
tarily submitting to another, the mere tacit aknovrledg- 
ment of homage implied by the transmission of a Golden 
flower, (for History does not record the admission on 
the part of Quedah of the right of the Siamese to any 
further eoncession,) we cannot fail to regard the subju« 

gation of Quedah as an unjustifiable usurpation. 

* • 

In support of the opinion which I hare here advanced^ 

regarding the dependence of Quedah upon Siam, as im« 

plied from the transmission of a Golden Flower, it may 

be satisfactory to refer to the sentiments of Captain Light, 

and as he obtained the grant, he was the best qualified 

to form a judgement upon this question. In reply to the 

directions of the Supreme Government that he would as- 

• 

certain ^^ whether the King of Quedah was the rightful 
Sovereign thereof,'' he thus writes, " It does not appear, 
either by writing or tradition, that Quedah was ever go- 
verned by the Siamese Laws or Customs. There would 
have been some remains had there been any affinity bet- 
ween them. The people of Quedah are Mahometans, 
their letter Arabic, and their Language Java. The King 
originally from Menangkabau, in Simiatra; but as Quedah 
was very near Ligore, a Kingdom of Siam, they sent every 
third year a Gold and Silver Tree, as a token of homage 
to Ligore. This was done to preserve a good correspon- 
dence, for, at this period, theSamese were very rich and 
numerous, but no warriors, aud a considerable trade was 
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carried on between Ltgore and Quedah* After the de» 
utruction of Siam, the King of Ava demanded the Gold 
•and Silver Tree, and received the token of homage from 
Qnedah. Pia Tack drove away the Burmans, and built a 
new City at Siam; the King of Quedab sent the Tree to 
1 Siaui^ and kept peace with both, paying homage someo 
«. -times to one, and sometimes to the other, and often to 
both.'' 

Between the years ITSOand 1785, we find the Bengal 
.Government had turned its attention to endeavouring to 
secure an eligible post, in or near the Straits of Malacca, for 
. the purpose of establishing a small Settlement, for the pro* 
motion of the commerce of Western India, and the securi* 
1y of our Traders passing to and from China and other 
^quarters; and we are indebted to the troubles in which 
the Rajah of Quedah was involved, by the oppressions of 
8iam, for the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island* Under 
the expectation of securing a powerful Ally, and encourage 
efl, no doubt, by promises of protection and support 
from the British Government, which Mr. Light evidently 
pledged, the King of Quedah ceded the Island of Pulo 
Pinang, by which he incurred the certainty of the almost 

entire abstraction of the foreign trade from his Dominions^ 
and an actual loss in revenue of 20,000 Dollars annually* 
Being afterwards disappointed in the hopes of succour from 
the British Government, on which he had confidently re* 
lied, and oppressed by the numerous demands of Siamiibr 
yessels, men^ and arms^ which he assures the Superintend* 
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«nt were without precedent or example, and confident itt 
bis own strength, be determined to make an attempt to 

• free himself from such thraldom and oppression, and while 
the Siamese were engaged in a distant war, make a &ud« 

.den incursioD into, and {K>ssess himself of the prorinces 
contiguous to bis own StatCr He was however dissuaded 
from such an enterprize, by the British Resident, who adi» 
Tised him to reply to the Emperor ofSiam's demand, that 

' the distressed State of the Quedah Country could not af« 

« ford such supplies, the wars between the Dutch and Malays 
having for several years, prevented any foreign Trade with 
Quedah, and that this year was attended with a scarcity; . 
in the mean time, he was advised, not to neglect providing 
for bis own security. Mr. Light also told him, that were 
he determined to put his projects into execution, of mak« 
ing an attack upon the Siamese Provinces, ^^ being the 
aggressor, he would put it out of the power of the Ho« 
norable Company having any excuse for making war 
against Siam/' Having now brought down the history of 
the aeveral States to the period when the British Government 
formed a Settlement at Pinang, it may be useful to refer 
to the opinions of some persons, whose experience enabled 
them to describe the political relations of the several Slates^ 
at that time. 

The most authentic accounts which are to be found 
of the political connection, which has subsisted between 
AvaandSiam and the- other States in their vicinity, are 
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contained in the correspondence of some of the earlier 
settlers at Pinang. Captain James Scott, a Gentleman 
^eil known in this quarter, many years ago, as an £aster& 
Trader, and after wards a Merchant and Planter at Pinang^ 
resided some time, at the Island of Junk Ceylon, at Que^ 
dah, and at Selangore, and from his long acquaintance 
and intercourse with the Malays, was well qualified to 
describe the countries which had so long been the scene 
of his Mercantile operations. He submitted to the Su* 
prerae Goyernment a Paper professing to convey ^^ some 
Idea of the Political situation of the Countries East of the 
fiay of Bengal,'' of which I shall here transcribe an ex« 
tract, as necessary to a proper understanding of the po^ 
litical relations at the period, ** Arracan, Pegue and 
Siam formerly possessed the Shores from Chittagong to Que» 
dab. Some 20 years ago, the oppressions of Government 
drove the Merchants from frequenting the Ports of Arp» 
racan, since which they have been little heard of. Pegue 
^as lately been conquered, and is become a Province of 
Ava. Siam formerly possessed from Martaban to Que- 
dah, which last was tributary to them, Ava was little 
known to Europeans, previous to their some 25 years 
ago over-running Siam; they then extirpated the Royal 
Family, burnt the Capital of Juthia, carried off immense 
numbers of Inhabitants, leaving thatCountry, once fo rich, 
a mere wild. The Siamese under a bold Usurper, called 
Pia Tack, drove home the Burmans:, and recovered all 
they had overrun^ except Martaban, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
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which they refain at this time. They hare dxrindled, 
under Ava, to mere Village*?, from losmg the Exports 
*f the Western Provinces of Siam, which have in some 
measure come to Salang. In 1778-9, Pia Tack conquer- 
ed Camboja, Chia, and Ligor, and overwhelmed the whole 
Peninsula; but in 1783, (>amboja revolted. He sent aq^ 
j\rmy against them under Pias Check and Sussin^ twa 
Brothers, \vho having reduced Camboja, returned to Ban<» 
cock, killed Pia Tack, and possessed themselves of the 
Government, where they now jointly reign. In 1783, 
Ava made War on Arracan; the event is yet unsettled., 
Tonqnin and Cochin China during the last ten years, 
have been depopulated by Civil Wars, and the eruption* 
of some barbarous Mountaineers, which attacked either 
|>arty, and plundered both. In 1783-4, the one compe*- 
titor drove the other out, who retired, to Siam for assist- 
ance. The successful one sent a French Missionary 
Bishop to Pondicherr-y to solicit the assistance of the French 
against Siam and the Mountaineers. The Dutch had 
likewise an Agent theite, who offered the assistance of 
Batavia. Uis negociation failed, and we heard he lost 
his life. In 1784-5, the Siamese sent an Army of 15,000 
Men, and 150 Prows and Junks. The Fleet by accident 
or treachery were surprised and taketi, and only 5,000 
Men, with their Generals^ reached Siam again. Av^ 
has joined Cochin China and the French, and every thing 
is preparing on the opening of the dry season, to conqnep 
Siam; and, from all accounts, the interaal State of Siauft' 
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is weak beyond conception; fhat bond of union which 
seems to cement large Empire?^ is feeble under the two 
jUrring Usurpers, and in a few years will probably fall 
to .pieces of itself, without a foreign concussion.'' 

After Pinang had been occupied a short time. Captain 
Glass, the Commanding Officer of the Troops, gives the 
following description of the several States of the Peninsula, 
and their more powerful neighbours, which, though em« 
bracing other points foreign to the present subject of dis- 
cussion, had better beipreserved entire, as a satisfactory elu- 
cidation of the sentiments of those, most conversant with 
the subject in those days, of the connection subsisting be- 
tween the Malayan States, and the powerful Empires 
of Slam and Ava, as well as the policy which appeared 
proper to be pursued by the Briti.-h Government, in re- 
gulating their new Establishment and Connections to the 
Eastward. 

*^ 1st. The Empire of Ava, with whose Southern Pro- 
Tiiice^ there will be a considerable commuYiication. The 
haughty ferocity of this people, and the lofty pretensions 
of their Sovereigns who treat all men as their Slave?;, pre- 
vents Treaties of Commerce being formed with them,, or 
if -formed, having any reliance thereon, because a compact 
iuppose^ an equality, which cannot exist in the re* 
lation of Master and Slave; it is immaterial whether the 
relation exist in fact, or in idea, the comequence is the t 
same. From a small tribe called Purmaa, they have 
conquered Cossac to the NQrlhward} Fegue apd Acracao ^ 
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lo the Southward, three independent States; they have 
likewise wrested the Provinces of Martaban, Tavoy, and 
Mergui from Siam; but while the Siamese can keep theni 
employed, there is little to fear from them here; but 
should they be successfcil in the present Contest with Siam^ 
they may again adopt their wish, the reduction of the 
Malayan Peninsula, This is the only Native Power whose * 
Force we have to fear in open War, * 

2d, Is Jan Salang. This Island is a distant and ne- 
glected Province of the lilmpire of Siam, which in itself 
hav no effective force to be dreaded, * . - , 

3d. Is Quedab, which comprehends a Sea Coast of ' 
40 to 50 Leagues, and the best cultivated part of the t 
Malayan Peninsula. Its population exceeds 40,000t 
From its vicinity to this place, the plenty of Provisions 
of all kinds which' it produce-, it deserves your Lord* 
ship^s mo?t pointed attention, lying contiguous to the 
two potent Empires ol Siam and Ava; to the former of 
which it is tributary, or more properly, pays homagq^ ♦ 
by sending y^early a Flower ef Gold and another of Silver^ 

« 

which, with Presents, and an inoffensiveness in the people^ 
has hitherto preserved them from the attempts ofeithei;^ 
But the trifling conduct of the present King and his Coun- 
cil, is likely to give occasion of offence to both, he Mttllthe.a 
fall a sacrifice to the successful. In giving this Island 
to the Company, the Kingof Quedah and his nobles could 
not have foreseen, what they now feel, a loss of Trade and 
consequent Reyeuuei aod no reasoning will conviuce them. 
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that an increased demand^ and eonsequent increased^ 
price for the produce of their Country, will in time, prove 
an equivalent. 

The Revenues of all the Malay Princes arise from the 
profits on a restrictive Commerce in general, managed by 
a Malabar, who acquires influence in consequence of the 
eon^mand of Cash, and generally expends a large part of 
the profits in support of this influence; free frotn these 
depredations, the Revenues of Quedah amount to 100,000 
Itupees annually. This small sum, with the feudal ob^ 
ligatiogs of his people^ generally ill complied with and 
ine(5pctive when collected, cannot cope with either Siam 
or Ava in force or resources, but to allow this country to 

» 

become a Province to either, would render our supply at 
this place dependant on the nod of a 9espot. By securing 
the independence ofihis Country, th6 Honorable Comp^- 
ny would acquire a dependant and Useful Ally, secure the 
supplies at this Settlement, until the Island can sup- 
ply it'^eif, and virtually in the end, as our influence in- 
creases, an accession of about 40,000 Subjects. 

4th* U Perak, which borders on Quedah, and ex- 
tends about 50 league? inland; near Perak River is well 
'cultivated, and it contains 30,000 people^ exports an- 
nually 5,0CO Peculs of Tin, which is delivered to the 
Dutch at 32 Spaniiih Dollars per Bahar of 428 lbs. The 
Dutch have a small Stockade Fyt, with about 50 peopiji 
there to prevent the Natives from carrying the Tin to , 
other Markets; but with all their precaution?! the quan** 
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^ity they usCtf to raceive, is greatly lessened since' the 
Settlement of this Island;' The people of Perak are ia 
general yery ignorant, tfiefr Revenue»^ so saiall and 
their residence so far inland^ tlrat tittle is to be feared from 
their animosiry, and less tobe hoped from^ their friendship 
while connected with the Dutch,^ 

5th. Saletigore; This Country runs to "Cape Rabhad<i^ 
but'so HHtch reduced" by tht late war with (he Dutch, thai 
the population of 40 leagues ^f » very fine Country, doe^ 
' fiOl, r am credibly informed, exceed 1,000 or 1,500 peo* 
l^le.— The Kingr, I understand, wishes tO' giv«*the fciglisfe 
Company the sovereignty of his Country. . * ' ^ 

6th. Ruuibow, an .inland Country and while the 
Dutch possess Rlrio, they claim the Dominion of Johore, 
which takes nHhe whole of that side of the Peninsula. 

» 

Oil the Eastern sidpare Pahang and Tringano, the po- 
pulation of which is net great. Patani has lately 'been 
reduced to a Province of Siam. , " 

From this vievr of the East side ofihe Bay of BenffJil 
and Malay Peninsula, it appears, there are anly three 
Powers, whose effective force requires attention;, ail the 
others will soon consider our nod as law. The three are 
Ava, Siam, and the Dutch. As the plans of the two first 
are the result otf ignprance and caprice, in the whimHic^} 
^espot, it is hard to conclude any thing by indication, &c. 
**A Month a!fter talrfng floftsession of Pinang« t\z. I2ih 

Scpfteniber 1786, CaptUiti Light, thte' Superintendent gii^es 
'the foilowkig infocmatioQ t# fte Supreme Govepttfliieae 
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of Iiidia^ ** The Burmans idinJcd their Army mto se^- 
Teral partces, and ravagedtat the same time the Countriet^ 
of Upper and LowepSiam^ Ligorey,Chiay,Chompow, Man- 
de!ong, and Bancy, burning and destroying, and massa*^ 
cring without coii4)a8sion or exception^* On a sudden, their 
Anny disappeared, but whether by the Siamese, or oo 
cti&ioned by a dissension among the Generals, is uncer* 
tain, as bath are alleged. The Siamese recovered the 
places they had lost^ and the King's Brother, Sooram^ 
who came to Ligore with a small Army, had no sooner 
put (o death the 2,000 Burmans left there as a guard, 
than they resolved to call to accou<t>t all the neighbouring 
States who had not given the Siamese aixt against the 
Burmans. He sent for the Chiefs of Patani, the Kings 
ofQuedah and Tringaao, none of whom choosing to en-^ 
ter the Court of so desperate a Tyrant, sent their several 
excuses, with Presents, which he returned, and began 
immediately upon Porgit. This place was deemed im>« 
pregnable. It was surrounded by seven thick rows of 
Bamboos; within the Bamboos was an exceeding wide 
and deep Canal, and within the Canal,, a strong Rampart 
of Earth, on which was mounted anamber of large Cannon. 
The area within these walls contained all the Inhabitants, 
Cattle and Grain; their strength amouYited to near 4,000 
fighting men. The Chief had rendered himself obnoxions 
to his people from tyrannizing. Tbii» and their confidence 
of situation, gave the Siamese an easy conquest.'' The 
reduction of this place has made every one tremble for his 
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safety, and' though the King of Qiiedah has avoided th€ 
storm for the present by submission, yet there is no de-- 
pendance upon the wore) of a maiv who has no mora4 
restraint wimtever, but as policy will prevent his eri- 
tering Queddb^ while he can procure supplies from it^ 
until the Season for cutting Paddy, it is possible some ac^ 
cident may arise to destroy his schemes »'' 

We may gather from the forgoing details^, that for 
some time prior to, and about the. period t^he British' Go* 
rernment took possession of Prince of Wales Island, tlvere 
Kad been^ and was,-an almost incessant warfare between 
the St^es Ava and Siam, and a Contest for4>re]>ouder- 
ating iiiAuence over the Minor States in their neig^hboar- 
hood, which involved these ii>ferior powers ia continual 
distress, and imposed upon them the necessity, either of 
atfording supplies to the utmost exteui of their limited 
means, or of being entirely subdued by their more power* 
ful and overbearing neighbours* Mr. Scott admits that 
^^ Siam formerly possessed from Martaban to Quedah, 
which last was tributary to them.'' Captain Glass states, 
that Quedah pays Homage to Siam by sending yearly 
a Flower of Gold and another of Silver, ^^ which with 
Presents and an inoffensiveness in the people, has hi« 
therto preserved them;'' and Captain Light says, th^King 

had *' avoided the storm for the present by submission,'* 
yet there is no mention that Quedah was immediately 
under the controul of Siam, or that it did more than 
merely send a token of homage, or acknowledgement of 
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inferiorrty to a superior power>« The King' of Qiiedah, as 
an independant Sovereign, being requeKed to permit a 
British Settlement to be formed at Pinang^ thtis submits 
his proposals to the Governor General of Bengal, a» the 
conditions of such cession. 

^^ Whereas Captain Lig^^ Dewa Ra^h, came be#e 
and, informed me that the* Rajah of Biengal ordered lt\m 
to request Pulo Pinang from me, to make an English 
Settlement, whcro^tbe Agents of the Company might re« 
side, for the purpose of trad iiig and building Ships of War 
to protect the Island and to cruize at Sea, so that if any 
^enemies of ours from the East or the West should eome 
to attack us, the Company would regard them as enemies 

also and fight them, and all the expences of such 
Wars shall be borne by ^he Company. Aft Ships^ 
Junks or Prows, large and snrall, whidti come from t4ie 
East or the West and wish to enter the Quedah' R^ver 
to Trade, shall not be molested or obstructed, in a^y 
way, by the Compa'ny, but nil persons desirous of com- 
ing to Trade with us shall be allowed to do as they please; 
and at Pulo Pinang the same. 

The Articles of Opium, Tin and Rattans are moisa* 
polies of oiir own, and the Rivers Mooda, Prye and 
Krian are the places from whence Tin, ttattans, Cknes, 
besides other Articles ai'e obtained. When the Company's 

people therefore, shall reside at Pulo PinaAg, I shall lose 
the benefit of this monopoly, and I request th^ Captain 
will explain this to the Goveinor iSeneral andjiegi'M 
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a compensation for my losses, 30,000 Dollars a year to be 
paid Annually to me as long as the i'ompany reside at 
Pulo Pinang* 1 shall permit the free export of all sorts 

of Provisions and Timber for Ship building. 

Moreover, if any of the Agents of the Company m^kt 
loans or advances to any of the Nobles, Chiefs or llajahs of 
the'Kedda Country, the Company shall not hold me res- 
ponsible for any such advances* Should any one in thiji 
Country become my enemy, even my ctwn Children, all 

such shall be considered as enemies also of tKc Company; 
the Company shall not alter fhcir engagements of alli« 
ance, so long as the heavenly bodies continue to perform 
their revolutions; and when any enemies attack us from 
the interior, they al?o shall be considered as enemies of 
the Company. I request from the Company, Men and 
Powder, Shot, Anns large, and small, also Money for the 
purpose!) of Qarrying on the war, and when the business 
is settled, 1 will repay the advances^ .should these pro- 
^ positions be considered proper and acceptable to the Go- 
.vernor General, he may send a confidential Agent to PuTo 
Pinanff to reside; but if the Governor General doei not 
approve of the terms and conditions of this engagement, let 
. him' not- be offended with me. Such are my wishes, to 
be jiiade known to the Company, and this Treaty must 
be faithfully adhered to, till thie most remote times. 

Written on Tuesday 2Hh Shawal, 1 199." 

Here no mention h made of the Rajah of Kedah being 

•tributary to any other State, and the offer is accepted 
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fnwB him as aa independent King. If we considered 
him a tributary Prince, why accept sueh a grant from 

him? 

We now come t» the most deWcate bramch of the dis* 

CHssioo, hut I shall have no difficulty in shewing, that - 
the policy of the British Government to give protection 
to the Quedah State, is no less manifest, tharn its moral 
obligation to do so. It would appca*, that prior |J| Cap- 
tain Light's negotiations with the Rajah of Quedah, and 
bis obtaining a grant of the Island of Pinang^ao ineffec- 
tual application had been made, for the same purpose,, 
tinder the orders of the Supreme Government; a proof, 
that the acquisition of a Settlement in this quarter, was 
considered important and usefuU Mr. Light thus writes, 
** As 1 understand this Government had made applica- 
tion to the King of Q»*edah for the Idaad •f Pinang with- 
out su<cess, with the consent of the Governor Generaf, 
I made use of the influence and" interest 1 had with the 
King and his Ministry, «o procuw a Grant ef the Island 
of Pinang to the Honorable Company. The King t)f Que- 
dah who now solicits your friendship and Alliance, and 
has sent by me a Grant of the Island of Piqajig, has an- 
nexed to the Grant some reqtiests." 

The Propositions made by the King of Quedah as the 
conditions of the Cession, were separately remarked upon 
by Mr. Light, and he makes the following observations 
upon the 5th Article, which stipulated for assistanTe and 
protection in Arms and men.— 1 hb Article comprehend* 
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the principa! and aJmost only reason why the King wishes'' 
an Alliance with the Elanorable Company, and in the 
Treaty^ muf^t be worded with cautfon,^ so as to distinguish 
between an Enemy endeavouring or aiming at hisdcstruc^ 
tipn or the Kingdom,, and one who noay simply fall into 
displeasure with either the King or his Ministers.'* 

The interpretation of this is not difficult,, and it appears 
t# be very certain, that Mr« Light gave a<^surances, that 
f^uch a c^ose and intknate alliance would be formed be* 
tween the King of Quedah and the British Government^ 
by the cession of Pnlo Pinang, a? would ensure his safety^ 
and the independence of his Kingdom* The Supreme 
Government, in accepting the Grant, acquaints Mr. Lights 
that ^^ It has been resolved to aecept the King of Que-* 
dah\s offer to the Company of the Harbour, suid I>land 
of Pinangi /fhis Goveraoieni^vWill always keep an armed 
Vessel stationed to guard the Lland of Pinang, and the 
Coast adjacent l>elonging to the King of Quedcih* The 
Governor General.and Corvscil, on the part of the Knglisfi 
Iildia Company will take care, that the King of Quedah 
shall not be a sufferer by an English Settlement being 
foniied on the Island of Pinang.'^ 

That he has been a sufferer, there is no question ; and 

«ir, as it is alledged by many, that the Emperor of Siam was 

displeased because he gave Pinang to the English, and had 

be possessed the means, would hsive visited him with severe 
punishment at the time, (though^ by the bye, the Records 
shew that Siam wa», at the period coeval with the formii^ 
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lion of the Settlement of^Pinang, in a state fully capable of 
fiubduing the Quedah Country, — her Arms having been 
victorious over some of the Malay States on the other side 
of th<e Peninsula, and ther^ is little doubt the consideratioi^ 
/^of the alliance of the King •f Quedah wiih the B^iti^h Go- 
vernment, and the probability of their aiding him, pre- 
Nxnted such an attempt,) we are the more bound, on these 
con!siderations, to defend the Quedah Country from in* 
vasion. Bat if there wete anyTeelitigs of irritation at that 
*time^ on the part of the Siamese, the long interval vrbi<jh 
'has elapsed^^ might be supposed sufficient to have done 
a\¥ay with thenu * We engaged, it secnts, to have an arm-^ 

^d Vessel to " defend the Coast of Quedah at all times^'^ 
It must be recollected how^ever, that Quedah w^as taken 
by an attack from Seaward,' the Fleet which captured it 
having been equipped at Traang, on this side liie Penin* 
suUa Sir* John Macpherson, then Governor General, in 
accepting the Island, replies to the King's Letter, and 
ipakes no objection to the proposed conditions, which he 
submits to England for approval;, the King of ccHirse na- 

turally expecting, from the promises of Captain Light, 
and the tacit assent of the Governor General,, that they 
wotiH all be * approved of by the Honorable Company* 
*' Your friendly Letter containing a Grant ef PuloPinang 
to the Honorable Company, was delivered to me by 
Captain Francis Light, the 6th February 1786. Captain 
Liffht also made known to me the requests of my Friend 
and Brother, which I^ having the viuterest aad friendship oT 
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my noble friend at heart, have qfready tran?mftteff ta 
England for the approbation of the King of England, and 
the Honorable English Company, I have likexrisc order-r 
^.ed a Ship of War for the defence of the hland, and pro* 
tection of the Coast of QuedaK" This last Paragraph 
implies clearly, that it was intended to secure Qiied^it 

« 

against an Invasion or attack from Seaward* Not more 
than a Month after Pinang was occupied^ Mr. Light 
writes^ as I have before noticed ; ^ The King of Quedah 
^ has reason to be afraid of such a Tyrant, (the King of ' 
Siam,) and hopes to secure himself by an Alliance wijh 
the Honorable Company. '^ 

This was a very natural expectation, and we are no 
don bt^ indebted to the troubles which the King of Qne- 
dah experienced from the Biirmahs and Siamese, for our 
Settlement0K>f Pinang,. -He hoped to secure the protec- 
tion of the English* It is acknowledged by Mr. Light^ , 
that the King of Quedah sent a token of homage to Ava, . 
as. well as to Siam, or in other words, that he was op- 
prei-ed by two contending powers, and to get rid of his 
difficulties, he formed an Alliance with the Engli-h, by 
giv'mg, af he thought, liquid pro quo ^ in the cession, of 
an Island eligibly situated, and which had been solicited 
by the Supreme Governnjent. This was accepted from 
him as a Sovereign Prince, and we are constrained, there* 
ford, to view him and his Heirs as the Sovereigns of the 
Quedah Country ; otherwise we contend against our own 
right to hi>ld the Island, excQ^^t by the s u ifcrance of the 
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Siamese. We know (at least Mr. Ltght appears to hare 
been aware of,) the nootires which induced the King to 
give Pinang to the English. We accepted it with luck 
n knowledge and we should be guilty of great inconsist- 
ency to deny it. It must be always borne in recollection, 
also, in weighing the merits of this important question, 
that there was no stipulated payment, at the time of the 
Grant, for the loss the King would sustain, by the ab- 
Btraction of the Trade from his Dominions. His compli- 
ance with Captain Light^s request originated, not in pe- 
cuniary considerations, but in the expectation of gaining 
a powerful Ally. But, if more proof were wanting, that 
Mr. Light gave the King assurances of protection, the 
following Paragraph of his Letter to the Governor Ge- 
neral, dated 5th October J 786, will put the matter be- 
yond dispute. •* I returned for answer" (to a Letter 
the King addressed to him concerning an expected rn- 
Tftsion from Siam,) " that hi» best policy is to hare as 
little communication as possible** (alluding to the Bur- 
mahs and Siamese,) " but to put his Country in a state of 
defence, and that while the English are here they will 

assist him if distressed.**^ 

Who that reads this will say, that Mr. Light eonsidcrei 
Quedah dependant on Siam? He regards it certainly a« 
a dangerous and powerful neighbour; but wonld he har* 
leagued with Quedah and told the King, *^ the English 
while here, will assist you if distressed," if he had view* 
ed it as a tribute State? No ai^gameats cao be of any 
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arair as to what \rerc our orfginal irDtentions, and what 
was the King^s canviction, after such an unequivocal ad« 

m Dvissian as this» Mr. Light appears to have been fully 
aware of the value of the acquisition* In his Letter of 
15th September 178&, he says. ^^ The excellency of thia 
situation for » Commercial Exchange, is evident from 
the united opinions of every person who has been here^ 
Europeans and Indians* From the heart burning of the 
Dutch, and from the jealousy of the people of Quedab, 
who already foresee they must be dependant upon this 
place for any foreign Trade, &c.'' We: take away from 
Quedah its valuable Trade, — we withhold the only return 

. stipulated by the King, in the first instance, viz. protec* 

* tion and assistance, (for even at this time, there appears 
to have been no pecuniary compensation granted,) and 
we wonder that the people of Quedah should be jealous 
of us. I have omitted to notice the opinion of J. Price^ 

, as to whom the Island belonged, which is contained ia 

a Fietter to the Governor General dated 23d February 

\ 1786. " I prefer it(Pinang,) to the Negrais, as it is an 

• Island sufficiently detached from the Continent to pre- 
vent surprise or even attack from the Natives, and being 

^ a free gift from the acknowledged and rightful owner^ 

can never give cause for War.'' 
f It may appear superfluous to multiply proofs that Que« 

dah was an independent Kingdom, at the period of our 
. forming the Settlement of Pinang, but if further evidenjce 

were waatingi the opiaioa of the highei^ Authority iu ln« 
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dia at the time, may be produced in evidence. The 
Governor General records his sentiments in a Minute, 
as follows. " The Grant of Pinang seems, in fact, to have 
been procured by the influence of the principal Officer 
•of the King ofQuedah, with a view to secure himself, 
a place of retreat against his numerous enemies,, and 
the ostensible object of the King himself, in making the 
Grant, originated in the idea of supporting his own in- 
dependence by the protection of the English, and his at- 
tachment to us will either be strengthened or changed 
into animofity, aif that protection is granted or withheld. 
This protection however cannot be effectually given, with- 
out involving us in disputes with the Burmahs or Siamese, 
?the latter of whom are the most powerful.^' 

. Throughout his proceedings, we trace the anxiety of 
" Mr. Light, to o[)tain the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, for eiTectual aid to the Kingof Quedah, which he had 
ho doubt promi^ed, and we find him still holding out ex- 
pectations. He thus notices, (in his Diary) an interview 
With the King, " The King received me without any 
State, and seemed much troubled; he told me there was 
a passage in the Letter (from the Governor General,) h« 
did not understand. It seemed to threaten him if he did 
not comply with the Governor General's request; he 
a^^ked me if I had a Copy. I told him it must be a mis- 
take in the translation, and what the Translator had 
taken for a menace to him, was meant to his enemies; 
be said this was pr obable, and ordered thxee people each 
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to make a separate translation, Yestjerday the King of 
QuecJah sent the Laksamana to enquire if I would con* 
sent to the people of Patani settling opposite to Pinang, 
and assist him^ if attacked by the Siame>e,'^ and again 
*^ This day, the King of Quedah sent his Brother, the 
Laksamana, with a Letter; the purport as follows; We 
have received intelligence that Ava has mustered hii , 
Army to attack Siam, and arrived at the borders. We 
have al>o received a Letter from the Kin^ of Siam, com* 
manding us to defend the Island of Junk Ceylon against 
the Burniahs, who are expected with a Fleet of Prows 
and Ships. We have sent our Brother, the Laksamana^ 
to accompany our friend to us, that we may profit by 
his Counsel, and consider what is best to be done for the , 
'safety of our Country.'' The King of Quedah would 
not willingly obey the orders of the King of Siam, and - 
applied to us for aid, which he considered himself en- 
titled to. The more I consider Captain Light's proceed- 
ings, the more am I convinced of the unkindness of the con- 
duct towards the King of Quedah. It has been seen, 
that Captain L^ght acknowledged he had assured the 
King he would support him, if in distress; that he told 
him the Governor General menaced his Enemies, and 
that he received the Island on condition of protection; 
and we find him writing to the Supreme Government 
on the I7lh May 1787, nearly a year after we had pos- 
session i)i the Island ; •* The Honorable Board were 
pleased to mention ia. their Instructiqns^^that they vf$^ 
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willing to give- a pecuniary consideration to the King of 
Quedah. Soon after the Ravensworth sailed, the King be^ 
came rery pressing, and we found for a considerable time, 
a difficulty in procuring provisions, I wrote to the King 
it was the intention of Gorernment to make him a com* 
pensation Tor the Lland, and to keep him in good humour 
I trusted him with 20 Chests of Opium, at 250 Dollars 
per Chest, since which, we hare been plentifully supplied 
i^ith provisions. There is a necessity for coming to some 
term^ with ^the King of Quedah while the fears of the 
Siamese and Burmahs are upon him; and I have reason 
to believe nothing will be acceptable without Govern* * 
inent promising the King protection. This place will be 
8u!)ject to many inconveniences without such an alliance 
as will oblige the King to furnish the Settlement at alt 
times with pi;avisions, and preventing other Europeatt 
Nations from settling in any other part of his Country. 
Should the Siamese be permitted to lake posses^ioli of 
his Country, wc shall not only find an insolent and frou- 
blesoine neighbour, but be under the necessity of assist^ 
jng them in their Wars, or to go to War with them our- 
selves. I humbly conceive that it will be easier, and 
attended with less expense to the Honorable Company, 
fo declare at once the King of Quedah under our pro- 
tection; little else than the name of the Company will 
be wanted; the longer it is delayed, the greater will ap- 
pear the consequence of the Island, and the more dif* 
ficulty there will be in fixing a Settiempnt* The Danes^ 
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the Dutch, and the French have solicited permission to 
have only a house in Quedah; either of them will pro« 

mise much, and should the King consider himself ag- 
grieved or diaappointed by the English, he may in de&« 
pair seek for other Alliance.'* 

The bias upon Mr. Light's mind is too obvious to be 
mistaken, and it is equally clear he held out expectations 
of asislance from the English, 'ere the British Standard 
was hoisted at Pinang; otiierwise, a? he remarks, the King 
would have sought an Alliance with some other European 
Power, who would have made unconditional promises. 
Why also, if the Island was a voluntary grant of the 
King, as it is termed, (though this appears strange, when 
we consider that the King of Quedah had given a de-* 
fided refusal to a former application oa^beh;ilf of the 
Supreme Government,) should Mr. Light state '^ the 
King was pressing for a Settlement,'^ and why should he 
support his claims? It does appear however, that the 
Supreme Government objected to interfere, but why was 
Mr. Light permitted to take possession, without coming 
to a clear explanation of our intentions in the fir&t in« 
stance? The same Paper which contained the Grant, 
contained also the conditions, viz. protection; and the Gol 
vernor (General writes, ** I have ordered a Man of Waf 
to gtiard Pulo Pinang and the Coast of Quedah,^^ infer* 
ring ostensibly at least, that the protection sought for^ 
would-be granted* «* • 
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Captain Glass, the Commanding OflScer of the Troopt 

at the time, and a discreet, sensible man, by all accounts^ 

gives his sentiments a» to the propriety of effectual aid 

being afforded to the Rajah of Quedah, and insinuates^ 

as plainly as his respect and deference for his superior* 

would admit of, in an Official communication, that ther^ 

had been some evasion. He remarks, " This feeling," 

(alluding to the abstraction ©f the Trade from Quedah, 

and the discontent of the Quedah people,) " and evasive 

answers Mr. Light has been obliged to give them to many 

requisitions, has impressed them with the idea, that they 

|iave been deceived, and as no idea tends more to estrange 

their affections, <&c." They find themselves deceived af* 

ter a yearns trial. It may be argued perhaps, why did 

the King, in making a Treaty afterwards, not insist upon 

our protection 2 The fact was, he saw we were in pos* 

session, and be knew it was in vain for him to attempt 

to expel the English. He therefore prudently made the 

best bargain he could, by accepting Money; but stiU this 

is no justification of the want of good faith, evinced on 

the occasion. It was impossible that they could be so 

blind as to avoid foreseeing a great loss in their Trade, by 

* the Settlement of Pinang, but as I have already observed, 

they were content to sacrifice that advantage for the greater 

security against the encroachments of the Siamese which 

tfeey hoped to obtain bjr an Alliance with the English* 

. — In Capt. Light's Account of Junk Ceylon, he says *'The 

King of Qtfedah claims the Domiaion af thtie Seas (that 
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is between Salang and Mergui,) and grants a License for 
collecting the Birds Nests and Sea Slag to some of hi^ 
Officers^ for which he reeeives abput J2, or 1500 Dollars^ 
per Auftitnu After the loss -of Si am, (alluding to the 
Conquest of that Country by the Burjnahs,) the Malay* 
fot po:!)sessiou of the Island, (Junk Ceyton,) and the Lak« 
«amaiia of Quedah maintained au absolute authority^ 
treating the Siamese as Slavxs, un|;il an accident inspired 
the Islanders with the idea of liberating themselves, whicb 
they performed in one nights The Laksamana constant* 
ly regrcued the loss of this bland, and offered me 8,000 
fmen, when it was proposed by Mr. Hastings te establish 
i Settlement there." It is far froin probable, that thp 
.King of Quedah would have been allowed to rea[]i the 

.-advantages of so lucrative a Trade,, or to have laid clainii 
»ta suph extensive authority, if he had, in these days, beea 
ai>solutely dependant on Siam. .* 

But let Qs now turn our attention j(o the extremely dif« 
fieult and unpleasant situation in which Captain Light 
found himself, who, there can be no daubt, promised 

•.more than he was permitted, by the superiarand controuU 
ing authorities to perform. In his letter dated 18th June 
1787, be says. " I have supplied the King of Quedah 
with SOChests of Opium at the price of 250 Spanish Dol- 
lars per Chest, which 1 do not expect he will pay until th© 
Company have come to some ^settlement with him." In 

- truth, Mr. Light felt his own honor at stake ; he had en- 
gaged .mdrt thaa he could fjil^l, .ftnd^ he was glad to pa- 
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cify the King in any way he could. This is a humiiiatinf 
confession he i» o!>l]ged to make, — ^' I do not expect 
he will pay for it jjntil the Company hare come to some 
Settlement with him/' What Settlement? If, as we ar« 
told, the Island was a free Grant, why should Mr. 
Light insist upon our obligation to come to a settlement^ 
linless he felt that hekad given a solemn pledge? 

The Iskind was taken possession of on the 12th August 
1786, an^ we do not find the positive decision of the Go^ 
Ternor General against affording protection, till January 
1788, when the sentiments of the Supreme Government 

on that head are eomniunicated to Mr. Light. *' With 
respect ■ to protecting the King of Quedah against the 
Siamese,, the Governor General in Council has already de« 
cided agarnst any measures that may invoire the Compa- 
ny in Military operations ag:tinst any of the Eastern 
Princes. It foiiows.of course, that any Acts or Promises 
phich may be construed into an obligation to defend the 
King of Quedah, are to be avoided. If however Mr. 
Light can employ the countenance or influence of the 
Company for the Security of the King of Quedah, con- 
sistently with these Rules, theGovernor General in Council 
bas no objection to his adopting the measure, strictly 
guarding against any Acts or Declaration, that may in- 
voire the honor, credit, or troops of the Company.'* 

We shall now see, that the communication of such 
seniiments and determination, was productive of (he 
j;r$at€st embarrassmcut to the Superiutendeut, aad what 
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a hazardous game Mr» Light l^ad to play, in consequence 
i>r his inability to support the King of Qnedah ; that the 
latter finding he had been deceived, 4>6gins to devise 
ineasures for his own security, and retaliating upon those 
hj whom he conceived himself unfairly dealt with; this 
h styled by Mr. Light ^' duplicity and cunning.'' He 
acquaints the Supreme Government, that ^^ Captaiil 
M^ right in the Grampus, who arrived here on the 2 1st 
Instant from Siam reports, at Siam they questioned him 
particularly about the strength of this placet The French 
Padre begged of Kim, not to. mention Pinang, for the 
King was exceedingly disturbed at the English being 
there; they told him, at his departure, the King had 
sent a Letter desiring the Honorable Company to take 
Mergui. Two Messengers from Quedah were at Siam, 
and report spread, that the Rajah of jQuedah had sent 
to Siam complaints against the Engli^; the same re- 
port came from Junk Ceylon, with this addition, that 
the Bajah had wrote for assistance to drive the Eng- 
lish from Pinang,'' — and again, '' I should be extremely 
sorry, from any ill-grounded apprehension, to put Go« 
yernment to any unnece'^sary charge or trouble; but it is 
impossible to say what may be the intentions of the 
Siame-e. If they destroy the Country of Quedah, they 
deprive us of our great supplies of Provisions and (he 
English name will suffer disgrace^ in tamely suffering the 
King of Quedah to be cut off. We shall then be 
obliged to war in self-defence against the Siamese aa4 
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Malays; shouIiL.your Lordshrp resolrc upon protecting^ 

Quedah, two Coa^panies of Sepoys^ with 4 six pounder 

Field Pieces, a supply of small Anns and Ammunitiofi, 

vrill eiTectiially defend this Country against the Siamese^ 

who though they are a very destructive Eneniy, are by 

\ no means formidable in battle ;^ and it will be much les» 

« expense to give the King of Quedah timely assistance^ 

. than be obliged to drive out the Siamese, after they have 

possessed th^nselves of the Country*'' 

Gaptain « Gias» also writes to the Governor General 
about the same time, *^The King of Quedah still continues 
to profess friendship towards us^ but from his own want of 
resotutfon and the intriguing disposition of his Council, I 
do not think his professions are much lo* the relied upon. 
^ — But am^tiU of opinion, (for reasons already enumerated 
to your Lordship,) (hat if his friendship and independeiKe 
could be secured, it would greatly add lo the future peace 
and welfare of this Settlement.'* 

The following tJxtracts from Mr. Light's cofmmunrcation 

• to the Supreme Government shew clearly, that the King 

was still buoyed up with hopes of our protection, and 

though even at this period, Mr. Light had reason to suspect 

." his friendship, yet the Rajah consented to follow the advice 

, of the Superintendent and refrained from availing himself 

of the means, then apparently at his disposal, not only of 

subduing the Siamese [in his immediate vicinity, but of 

obtaining a large accession of Territory and Subjects^ an 

attempt he would not have thought of making, unless he 
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had been pretty confident, that it vrould be attended with 
a favorable result. Instead, therefore, "^Jf returning ag* 
gression by aggression, it seeui^ he followed the advice 
of Mr. Light, and kept merely upon the defensive. This 
entitles him to some consideration on our part. About 
this time, riz. in June 1788, Mr. Light endeavoured to 
negotiate for a final Settlement of the King of Quedah's 
"claims, — he says — " I made an offer to the King of 10,000 
Dollars per Annum, for 8 years, or 4,000 Dollars per 
Annum, for so long a period as the Hononfble Company 
should continue in possession of this Island^* to these offers, 

m 
* ft 

1 have received no answer. I have endeavoured to soothe 
His Majesty into compliance with the offers of your Lord« 
ship, and have hinted, that although the Company did 
not wish to mike Alliances which might occa'sion disputes 

" with powers they were at peace with, they had not posi^ 
tively forbad my assisting him, if really distres^ed«^* 

About three years after taking possesision of Pinan^, 
Tiz. in July 1739, we find Mr. Light is under consideiia«* 

' ble apprehension that the King of Quedah would form 
other Alliances, and being disappointed in the expecta« 
tion of succour from the British Gjvernm^nt, his attach* 
ment was daily subsidin^^. The negative which the King 

' gives to the offer of mi>ney in the fir^t instance demon* 
strates, that a pecuniary recompense was not his objectf 
and the ungenerous reception of the o.Tsr, proves too clear* 
ly, that he considered tiimseif decoiveJ. Mr. Light says 
^^ i wake uo douut, butihalihc King of 6i<4m will ta^e 
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' the first opportunity to »eivd his Troops into Quedah and 
Trangano^'^ and afterwards ^^ I have entered on the Cha«» 
racter ofthe Rajah of Quedah ta prepare jour Lordship 
for a scene of duplicity which he is endeavouring to effect^ 
and which {>rincipaUy prevents my not embracing the 
present opportunity of waiting on your Lordship^ After 
acquanting the King of Quedah of the intention of Go* 
vepnuient to allow him 10,000 Dollars for 7 or S years^ 
be remained silent a considerable time, at last he acquaiat^ 
ed me^that he^did not like the olTer, without stipulating 
for any particular sum iE>f moiaey^ or i^entioning whiM 
performance on the part of the Company would content 
him. Being iarormed, that he did not relish the idea of 
selling the Island, I asked him if he chosed to accept 4,P00 
Dollars per annum, for as long a tixoe as the Honorable"^ 
Conmany should coiuinue in possessioa of the Island: to 
this after waiting a considerable time, he ai>swered in the 

negative, at the same time bv his. letters and messengers 
he endeavoured to draw a full promise, that the Honora- 
ble Company would assist him with arms aad men, in case 
an attack from the Siamese should render it necessary* 
This I evaded by telling him, no Treaty which was likelj^ 
to occasion a dispute between the Honorable Company 
and die Siamese could be made without the approbation q£ 
the King of Great Britain at present, as there was no rca« 
son for his entering into war with the Siamese, \ie had 
nothing to fear; the Siamese and all other Country Poweri 
would consider the English as his friendS| aud for that 
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reason, would nat disturb him, unless provoked tbreeto by 
his bad |:>olicy.^* '^ From the information I bare received^ 
I am pretty' well satisfied of the King having wrote to Ma« 
lacca and Batavia to try if the Dutch would give him bet<» 
ter terms, and last year, I hear he wrote to Pondicherry, 

to 'try if the French would undertake to defend his 
Country,'* 

Neither Mr. Light, nor any of the succeeding^uperin« 
tendents or Governors had it in their power to^ assist the 
King of Quedab, although bis appeals were Jrequeat^ and 
hil oppression int^lersTble. Av^SUiig himself ef the:ar« 
rival of the Governor General of India, Lord Minto, at 
Pinang, when His Lordship proceeded to Java, he ad«9 
dressed him a long Letter, dated 24th Decembec/lSlO, 
detailing the whole history of his counexion with the 
English, and objects; the oppressions from Stam, %nd 
earnestly entreating the effectual aid and protection of 
the Supreme Governments The Letter is a follows: ^^ia 
the year 1 199, in the time of my late Father, Mr* Light 
bearing on the head of submission the commands of %h^ 
King of England, and the order* of the Governor Ge- 
neral, with various splendid presents appeared in {he 
presence of my late Father, the llajah, and requested 
in the name of the King. of England, and of the Governor 
General, th» Island of Pinang, for the purpose of re* 
pairing their Ships of War, highly extolling the greatoess^ 
splendour, power, wisdom, and beneficence of His Man 
jesty, the prosperity of the Honorable Company, aud^W 
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those connected in the ties of friendship with them ; pro*- 
nii ing, that the King and the Governor General would 
assist my Father in whatever might be required, and 
would prevent the Enemies of Quedah engaging in pro« 
ceedings detrimental to the Country. Moreover, that 
they should pay rent for the Island 30,000 Dollars per 

Annum, and entered into sundry other engagements. 
My Father consulting wilh the Ministers, considering 
that the neighbouring Burmah and Siamese Nations were 
more powerful than Quedah, and having reflected that 
the King of b^urope (i. e. England) was greater aud 
mi)re powerful than either of those nations, and that by 

' means of the friendship of the English Company, these 
pawer^ would be prevented from violence or molestation, 
percefved, that it would be very desirable to enter into 
Alli'ince with the Company, because the Europeans, were 
just iind regular in conducting all their affairs, aud should 
the Burmah or Siamese Powers unjustly attempt violence, 
the powei iul aid and protection of the Company, would 

.enable my Father to repel the aggression. My Father 
wa< therefore extremely desirous of obtaining the friend* 
ship of the Company, under whose powerful shelter and 
pioiecuon, the Country might be transmitted to his de^ 
^ sceu.tauts increased in strength. For this Country being 
smail, and deficient in strength, would depend on the 

. pov\er of the Company to repel the attacks ot the Siamese 

' anii B'irmahs. My Father accordingly impressed with a 
'sincere deaire to obtain the friead'ship of the Company, 
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granted the Island of Pinang according to the^ request 
of Mr. Light, the Agent for the Governor General,* and 
a written engagement, containing my Father^s Vieniands 
from the Company, was given to Mr, Light, for the pur* 
pose of being forwarded to the Governor General. After 
some time, Mr. Light returned to settle on the Islands 
bringing some Sepoys, and informed my Father^ that the 
Governor General consented to his requests, and had sent 
p people to settle on the Island; that the Writing from 
my father had been transmitted by the Governor Ge- 
neral to Europe, for the purpose of receiving the Royal 
Seal and Sanction, and that it would be returned ip six 
Months. My Father accordingly granted permission to 
proceed to settle on the Island of Pinang, •and sent his 
people to assist in the work, and his Offipers no' protect 
them from the Pirates in the commencement. My Fa* 
ther having waited some time, at the expiration of one 
year, requested the Writing from Mr, Light, who de* 
sired Inm to wait a little; at the end of six years no 
authentic writing could be obtained; he received 10,000 
Dollars per Annum, but Mr. Light refused to fulfil the 
remainder of hi? engagements, and in consequence of my 
Father insisting upon having a Writing, agreeably:to his 
former stipulation, a misunderstanding arose between 
Quedah and Pinang, after which a new Treaty of Al- 
liance was concluded. 

Since that time, many Governors have been placed 
Over PinaDg/but my Father ws(5 unable to obtain a writ« 
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f^ing either from Europe, or from the Governor GeneraK 
In the year 1215, mj Father left the Government to m}r 

^ U«icle, at which time, the then Lieutenant Governor of 
Ptnang, Sir George Leith, requested the cession of a tract 
or Jand on the opposite Shore, afledging that the Island 

^ being small, the Company ^s people were distressed for 

procuring Timber, and the raising of Cattle. My Unde 
being desirous to remove the uneasiness, granted a tract 
(of which the boundaries were defined) accordingly, plac« 
ing entire dependence on the power of the Company to 
protect and defend him against hts Enemies, and Sir 
George Leith made a new Treaty, consisting of fourteen 
articles, and constituting the two as one Country.* Thij:, 
and the former Treaty, are inscribed on the Company's 
Records. During the whole Government of my Father 
and Uucle, no injury or molestation of any consequence 
had been sustained, nor has any one ever offered to send 
my letter of supplication to the King or to the Governor 
General, I consequently desisted, and only communicat- 
ed with the several Governors of the Island in matters 
relating to the two Countries, but no certain arrangement 
from Europe could be beard of, nor could 1 obtain any 
assurances on which I could depend* ' ' ' 

Moreover so long as 1 have administered the Govern- 
ment of Quedah, during the time of the late King of Siam, 
his proceedings wer^just and consistent with former esta- 
blished custom and usage. Since the decease of the old 

Kf ' * * Vide Appendix* 
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King^ and the accession of hU Son to the Throne, in.tho 
year 1 2 15,* violence and severity have been exercised by 
the Siamese against Qiiedah,.in demands and requisition* 
exceeding al) former custom and usage, and which I caiji* 
not support for a length of time, tbe Rajahs of Quedal^ 
have been accustomed to submit to the authority in mat* 
ters ckariy proper and consi:stent with the established cii<s« 
toms of the Government, for the sake of the preservation 

< of the Country, being unable to contend with Siam, from 
the superior number of their people. During my Adrni* 
nistration, their demands have been beyond measure in, 
creased, and heavy servicers have been required of me, 
inconsistent with the custom of the Country; these how- 

* ever 1 subiuitted to, as far as 1 have been able, for the 
sake of the people, and to prevent the danger of a rupkire 
with them; how many services, unprecedented in former 
years, have I not performed, and what expences have [ 
not incurred in carrying into effect their requisitions; ne- 
VOTtheless, I cannot obtain any goo J understanding with 
them, nor any peace, nor any termination to their injuries 
and oppressions; they no longer confide in me, and seek 
to attach blame, alledging, that 1 have joined with the Bur- 
mahs, with whoTm this year, they have made war, and 
their intention is to attack Quedah for the purpo:5e of re- 
ducing the Country under their Government. I have in 
vain endeavoured to avert the enmity^ of Siam, but with- 
out any appearance of success. I have made known to 

• A. D. 4801 • . _ 
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V the Governors of Pinang, every circumstance with relation 
to this Country add Siam, and have requested their advice 

*- and the assistance of the Company^ on which my Father 
relied, because the Countries of Qaedah and Pinang are 

* ns one Country, and as one Interest ; when therefore Que^ 

^ dah is distressed, it cannot be otherwise with Pinang. 
The Governor advise i me by all means to avoid cOmiikg 
to a rupture with Siam, alledging, that it was not in his 
povver to afford me assistance, for that the Supreme G8f 
vcrnment in Europe had forbidden all interference in tlic 
tf^rs of the neighbouring powers. Perhaps this wouM 
be improper with respect to other Countries, but Queoarb 
and Pinang are as one Country; all the Ryots and People 
are m^ch distressed by the labours necessarily imposed 
to avert the resentment of Siam, and every exertion oa 
mv pnrt has been made to prevent coming to a rupture 
with that power, but I was unable to submit to demand* 
exceeding all fonner precedent, which indnced roe to 

' apply to the Governor of Pinang for the Company's aid, 

to enable me to repel their den^ands, for my Father 
having transmitted to me his friendship and Alliance with 
the Company, it would be otherwise a reflection upon 
the power of the King of Kngland, who is accounted a Prince 
greater and more powerful than any other* 1 conceive, 
< that the Countries of Quedah and Pinang have but one 
interest, and perhaps the King and my friend may not 
*► have been , well informed^ and in consequence th^ Go* 
vernor of Piuang ha^ not beea authori^^ed to afford assist^ 
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4ince, and that should they be acquainted therewith, they 
vrould consider it impo:»sible to separate the two coun^ 
tries. In consequence, 1 request my friend to issue di* 
rections, and to forward a representation to the Kin^^. 
and to the Honorable Company, of the m \tters contained 
in this Letter. I request that the engagements contract-. 

• ed ior by Mr. Light with my late Father, may be ra- 
tified, as my Country and 1 are deficient in strength; the 

flavor of 11 is Majesty the King of England extended to 
•me, will render his name illustrious for justice and be- 
neficence, and the grace of His Majesty will fill me with 

, ;^ratitude; under the power and Majesty of the King, 
I desire to repose in safety from the attempts of all my 
Kuemies, and that the King may be disposed to kind- 

. ness and favor towards me, as if 1 were his own subject, 
that he will be pleased to issue his Commands to the 
Governor of Pinang to afford me aid and assistance in 
my distresses and dangers, and cause a regulation to be 
made by which the two countries may have but one iiv- 
terest; in like manner I shall not refuse any ai 1 to 
Pinang, consistent with my ability. ' 1 further ret^uest a 
writing from the King, and from my friend, that it may 
remain as an assurance of the protection of the King,*anJ 
descend to my successors in the Government. I pluce a 
perfect reliance in the favor and aid of my friend ia all 
these matters .'* 

The whole of Mr.* Light's correspondence is corrobora^* 
4ive of this- candid expositiioi, aad it^as quite incoudist^ 
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ent with reason to suppose, that Pinang was ceded with**: 
out some rerj powerful iuducements, in the way of pro.^ 
mises, by Mr, Light,^ which, no doubt, in his eagerness to 
obtain the grant, were liberal and almost unlimited, and 
that his inability to perform them was the occasion of mucli 
mental suffering to him* 

During the long period of twenty-four years, tiz. from 
1786, the complaints to the several Superintendents and 
Governors of Pinang, by the King of Quedah, of the 
oppressive demands of Siam, were frequent and oft re* 
peated. In July 1810, he writes to Governor Bruce« 
^^ The Country of Quedah being small, and situated io * 
the neighbourhood of the extensive Kingdom of Sian^ 
It has been the custom established from time immemorial, 
to send tributary presents of Gold Flowers to Siam once 
in^ three years. In my time, the Government of this 
Country, arising from internal circumstances, has become ^ 
extremely exposed to the heavy requisitions imposed by 
the Siamese, unprecedented in former times, .and for two 
or three years past, the pressure of these demands has 
been extreme. I was unable to avoid them; their people 
being numerous, and the Country of Quedah being in« 
sufficient to oppose them by force, I fulfilled their re- 
quisitions. When the Burmahs attacked Salang, it was 
rumoured abroad, that 1 had engaged in the service of 
Siam, and I have thereby acquired the severe resentment 
of that power, a matter of evil consequence to my Coun- 
try* Having behaTed wqU ia this busiaessi their demand* 
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bave increased beyond measure^ and T am proportionabTy 
distressed, his reported the Burmahs will return, and if. 
not^ that the forces of Siatn will go to meet thcvTi; they^ 
have required from me a supply of Prows and men com*, 
pletely equipped with arms and ammunition. These^ 
proceedings are repugnant to ray mind, and tend to lower^ 
me in the csimation of neighbouring Princes* They are 
also injurious to the character of the Company; inasmuch 
BB notwithstanding the friendship and alliance which has 
subsisted from the time of my Grandfather to the present, 
I am exposed to demands so oppressive from Siam. For 
in former times, this Country was not exposed to danger 

and distress from Siam; but in my time fir>t became en* 
dangered from them — The relations of friendship and 

alliance between my Father and the powerful Companyt 
have been transmitted to me. How then can I become 
weak and distressed? I am decidedly desirous to megt 
personally with my friend, in order to effect a settlement 
of these affairs, it being improper for me to continue long- 
er under such circumstances. Former Rajah« who were 
not connected with the Company, were neither redticed 
to weakness, nor difficulties.'* Some months after wards^ 
in again soliciting the assistance of the British Govcrn-i 
mentto oppose the Siamese encroachments, he says. ^' i 
now remind my friend and request to know whether my 
friend intends fulfilling the Treaty or not. It is necessary 
that my friend should be prepared and not make light of 
this commuiTication, for the Siamese are numerous, anj 
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con^iider none superior to themselves^ True it is they 
possess many Countries from* Cochin to Tringano; my 
frienii will duly consider and reflect* Even should they 

not attack Pinang, yet when Quedah shall be destroyed^ 
my friend will be distressed in many ways/* 

In applying for instructions to the Suprenre Govern«» 
inent about this time, the Government of Pinang repre- 
sented " on the authority of generally received tradition,* 

it is admitted by the best informed, that Quedah has 

- * • 

from time immemorfal acquiesced *in the paramount 
^authority of Siam, and as'a token of vassalage has trien* #. 
nially sent to the King of that Country, tlie presemt of 
the Boonga Mas, or Golden Flower, notwithstanding 
-which, luch tribute was received and given more as aii 
assurance of continued friendship, thaa an acknowledged 
(or till now claimed) right of feudal Military Service." 

The Siamese, engaged perhaps with other moSrc import- 
ant affairs, seem to have allowed the King of Quedah a 
respite from the oppressions with which they had visited 
him during the few preceding years, as we do not fmd 
^y further complaints from October 1811, until August 
|jS13, when he addressed the Governor to acquaint him, 
that on a late occasion w hen the Bindahara of Quedah 
had been deputed to the Court of Siam,' to present one 
of his Sons i" order, as he says, to put an end to the 
long sub^sting troubles of Quedah, it was determined 
by the King of Siam and his Ministers to attack the 
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Country of Peraky and to add it to the number of Hid^ 
Majesty's other Tributary States* The Correspondence 
»af the King of Quedah fram this period, naiirety Aiiguai 
1813, until the close of 1848, is principally reJating to 
|be Conquest of Perak, which was long insisted upon bf 
Sian>, and at la^y after varfoos evasive pretences, reluc* 

lantly conrplietf with by Quedab, as the King expresses 
^hfmself — ^* I did not go to War with Perak^ of nrvy own 
win, but by the €M*ders ©f the King of Siaip, of whoo^ 
I was afraid, and therefore conquened Perak.^ -,* ** 

The Conquest of Perak can be justified by no^ prp* 
cedent or example, nor by any oi>e circumstance' of af 
.palliating naturCr It was a wanton and most unprovoked 
aggression, and the execution of the jodious aityJ unjust 
measure was forced upon a power too weak to refuse 
compliance with a mandate which it in vain attempted^ 
to evade. ^ It h but too evident, that there was a deep 
policy in (his scheme of the Siamese forcing a power 
which yc^ possessed sufitcient strength and means,, to 
have made possibly not an unsaccessful defence, if . the 
Siamese had proceeded to ot>en hostilities, and whi<4> 
would, at all events, have offered considerable reHstanopi^ 
to expend it's meu ami resources in the subjugation « 
an inferior staU^, by which itself would fall an easy pre/ 
to the ambitious usurpation of that designing Govern* 
menu Jhe Political agent of the Pinang Government who 
proceeded to Perak in 1818, clearly establishes, th^t from 
the most accujrate inquiriv Jie jnras .«eiiaU](g|| to make, 
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there was no tradition of the Perak State erer having sent 
a JSoonga Mas to Siaiii, or having ever been, in the remote 
esi degree dependent. The King of Quedah exhausted 
cv^ry topic of Counsel to persuade the Rajah oF Perak to 

comply^ but in vain, and in reply to the admonitions of 
the Pinang Government, the Perak Chief said, ^ No such 
custom has beeii^ handed down to- me from past tim^s, 
as the sending of a Boonga Mas either to Siam or 
Quedah,^' and positively refused eompriance. Tn ano« 
ther Letter, He says. ^ I atfi a King of the ancfent race. 
1 am he who hold the RoyaT Sword and the Dragon Beetel 
Stand, and the Shell Fish which came out of the Sea,^ 
which came down from the Hill of Segangtang,^ and 
again. ^ I am the oldest of all the Kings of these parts, 
such as the King of Siack^ Salengore^ Rhio, Quedah, and 
Tringano. With respect to the desire of the Kings of 
Siam and Quedah, [cannot consent to it, should war even 
be the consequence. I m«?it try my strength with them, 
for such a custom was neither heard of, or attempted to 
be imposed on Perak. Now for the first time the Rajah 
4»f Quedah demands a Boonga Mas to be sent to Siam, in 
an unaccountable manner. I wilt not comply with this 
his desire. Had it been usuat from times past with Perak 
to send a Boonga Mas to Quedah, or Siam, I should have 
tione so, according to ancient custom.'^ In November 
1816, the King of Quedali^s messenger returned from 
Siam with a positive order to attack Perak. The ^ing of 
Quedah says. ^Mt greatly afflicts me to excecute this 
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•rder. It is not with my good will »hat I attack Perak, 
nor at all my wish to become an Enemy af that Rajah, 



> 



buloiilyto avert niiscbieCrrom my Country. 

% h force was accordingly despatched to Perak !>y \Jki\ 
s under the Bindahara, or General, and a Fleet under ihe 
, Laksanijina, or AdniiraU In October 1817, the Kingiof 
Quedah acquainted the Governor of Pmaag, that his 
. forces had subdued half the Cou'atry. In June 1818, a 
confidential agent of the Pinang Government was sent'to 
persuade the Rajah of Perak- toco.nply at once with a 
demand which he* had not the power long to r^ist, b:rt 
after a long stay and numerous conrerences, he was unable 
to obtain any satisfactory assurances (hat Ire would comply,* 
'In September l^JSythe QaeJah forces took complete pos- 
session of the Pierak Country, A few monthi afterwards, 
the King's Son, Rajah Mooda, was raided to the Throne^ 
and the Boc^pga Mas, the object of contentian, was s«nt 
to Siam^ via Quedah. The old King did not survive 
many months after having made a powerful, b*;t ineffec- 
tual resistance. Such is the history of the subjugjition of 
the Perak State by Siam. It has however been a^JiTn 
wrested from the Sfamei^e by the former Conqueror, tiie 
Rajah of Salengore, .who has established the King, Taju- 
din, the lawful Sovereign, and he now maintains his pos« 
sessions unmolested for a time, under the continual ap^ 
^ prehension however of a renewal of hostilities from the 
Rajah of Ligore. 

* A Ttcsty was made at llut time wiih th^ Rij^b| of Perak and SJeogore \ 

Vide Appendix, ' * ^ • * 
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Soon after tlie capture of Perat, a lengthenecl correspon- 
dence which look place on the subject of ihrowiHg open 
the navigation of the Rivers Mirbow. and Mooda, and ex- • ' 
tending the Honorable Company^s Territory on the oppo* 
site Shore, evinced fully that the King of Quedah vra« 
under the greatest apprehensions from' the King of SJani,. 
. and fearful of incuring the displeasure of that haughty* 
* Potentate by making any further cession^. Matters con* 
tinned rather more tranquil than they had been^for sonrt ' 
time after the Conquest of Perak ; but towards the close 
of 1821, they began to draw to a crisis, which was.indeed, 
ia a great measure anticipated by the* Governoient of 
Pinang, which having received intelligence of hostile pre* 

.parations on the part of the Siamese, communicated the 
same to the Rajah of Quedah, with a suitable admonition * 
and precautionary advice. Asearlyas February I82I,the 
Governor thus wrote to the King, " I hasten to commu«^ 
nicate to ray friend, that intelligence hy reached tWs place 
frou) Siani stating the King of th»i Country to be engaged 
in the equipment of about 6,000 Troops destined to 
march !o Kcdah* This army, it is said^ will embark at 
Bangkok for Sangora, from whence it is to march overland. 
It is further stated, that some remtsshess in the tran«mis« 
sipn of the Boonga Mas is the reastfe a^^signed for (his mea.- 
sure; it is however not improbaWe, that as the Bunnahs 
have declared war with Siam, this tnovement of the Troopss 
of the latter Power is in view to a?ail of the simaiion of 
my friend's Country arid vessek to em bark an Expeditipa 
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against the Island ofSalang. Be this as it may, sincere^ 
friendship calls for my immediately communicating the 
. » intelligence to my friend^ as it reached me from a respejs^ 
•'t^ble person rery lately from Bangkok,'' 

The King immediately replied to this, that he had 
beard similar rumours, and learning that the Siamese 
bad* come to Setool and Lingow, about 500 in number; 



h^ sent % Pangulu secretly to gather all the information he 
c<|uld, and be enclosed his report on the subject. lie says 
^^ Relative to the Siamese having a jealousy on account 
of the Company possessing^ Pinang, it has been so. for % 
long time^and 1 have often -co aim unicated it to formep. 
Governors. My friend notices a report of the coming of 
the Siamese, being occasioned by my not having forwarded 
a^ usual the Boonga Mas. If this ^s the cause assigned, 
it is only a pretext, because there has been some delay on 
many former occasions, nor were they angry. The trans-t 
mission of the Boooga Mas at the present per]od, has been 
delayed on account of the Epidemic Sickness/' The re« 
port alluded to is as follows. " Your Majesty directed 
yoti^r Servant to obtain intetligence'^elative to the Siamese,' 
and your servant sent a man named A won, to buy and sell 
and procure such intelligence on the 13th Rabial-akir. 
The Chief of the Siameili at Lingow, is Chow Rubut, with 
dOO [ften and a few more, who came on the 19th at Setool^ 

the head man is iTmboom Nongta, with about 300 men^ 
and on the r9th Rabial-akir, the younger brother oF the 
Rajah of Sangora came theie wUh IDO iiolbiwers, intending 
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to equip some Prows formerly biifit there, for vrhicH tbey 
have collected the necessary materials. What their inten* 
tioQs are is uuknown taaey of the people of Setool, whom 

* they have not ill used. It is uiulerstood, however, that a 

^ Burmah army is coming to attack the SianMse by way of 
Trong, Lingowand Setool, aad the latter say, that all th« 
Burmahs in Siam have been sent into their own Country* 
They say also that great numbers of Siamese have died of 
the Epidemic Sickness^ and (hat the Burnuihs are taJling 

» advantage of this to attack them^ in which e^ent, they ^he 
Siamese) will send a Force to Trong, Kedah, and i'uflis, 
and if the ' Barmahs do not fulfil their intended attack, 
they wish to go for the purpose of amusing themselves at 
Pinang.. The Prows they have built are in Soonghy Ba- 
ru. My messenger obtained this from a relation of the 

' Chief of Umboom Nongta.'' 

The 4isastrous events which followed not many months 
after, and the easy conquest obtained by the Siamese over 
the Quedah People, who were q^uite unprepared and 
over a Country whose resources had been gradually wa>t- 

. ed and extracted lor a series of years^ are fully detailed 

I already. 

From the foregoing History of the connexions subsisting 

. l)etween Siam and Quedah, w# cannot fail to come to 

. the conchision, that the conquest of the latter State, by 
the best contrived plans that treachery and injustice c(yild 
devi.^e, can ^nly be regarded as an act of the most un« 
justifiable usurpation and unprovoked ho^tility^ aud such 
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aa kxidly caUs for the interference of a powerful- Gorern«*' 
ment like the British. It has lately been observed, in 
allusion to tbe present state of Afiuirs of Continental 
Europe, that '^ as the safety of all States depends on tha 
observance' of the Laws of Nations, all acts done in avow* 
cd and systenwtical defiance of its principles, gives a right 
of War to all States against the wrong doers,"* — and it 
was remarked by one of the most distinguished states* 
#ien of the present day, (.Earl Gi'ey,X' " We admit that 
•t is the interest and- duty of every member of the com- 
nonwealth of Europe, to support the established system 
and distribution oi power among the independent So- 
vereignties whicb actually subsist,, and to preveat the ag?. 
grand izement of any State, especially tha most power- 
ful, at the expense of another.'*^ Tbe mrbolent and 
restless character of the Siamese, and the haughty tftne 
ofarrogance they have' long assumed, united fi» the con- 
sideration of the state of alarm and agitation in which 
the British Settlemont* have been kept since that power 
became nearer neighbours than formerly, may lead u» 
to doubt whether the neutrality dbserved by the British 
Gevernment, and' founded on solid and substantial groundt 
of expediency, undVi'' the critical and peculiar circum- 
stances of the time, «<Hlfbe preserved for any length of time, 
«nd it will be matter of consideration, " whether,", as 
observeil bv the Reviewer, « if we do not prevent the 
matttrmg <i plans and the approach og dangers which 
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have already tin equivocally disclosed theanelves, we shalt 
not shortly be called upon to fight in our own defence.^' 

When TTC advert to< the immense quantities of Grain,^ 
Cattle, and various other Stores wKrch this ill-fated Coun^ 
try supplied during a long series of years to the Siamese 
forcef:^ that it was at the same time the G canary of Prince 
of Wales Mand, and many of the surrounding States,, 
^e must form a very favorable estimate of its resources^ 
•Mr. Light says^ and with truth, that little more thao the* 

name of the Company would be required in declaring* 
the King of Quedah under our protection, and his senii- 
hients, as well as^ those of many other com peteoA,, judges 
iat the time, have been given as to the baneful effects 
of allowing the Siamese to possess themselves ofQued^h. 
We have already, observed that the Quedaftr Country 
was captured by treachery, and wrested from its right- 
ful SovereFgu by that very power to which it had done 
homage, and which therefore, according »a the Law of 
Nations, was bound to prtttect^ instead of oppressing it, 
yVe shduld recollect, that promises of assiAtance were 
given to the King of Quedah, as a condition of his ceiibioa 
ef Prince of Wales Island, and that in all the Correspond- 
ence during thirty-five ycars^ almost every Letter con- 

eluded with *' Pinang and Quedah are one;'* we shall 
be at no loss, therefore, for a just pretext for in^terference, 
if deemed consistent with the policy of the superintend- 
ing and controuling authorities. If a fuirther cause were*' 
Vrantiug, the inceftsant hostilities^ between the Burmahs 
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ami Siamese in our immediate vicinity, the consecfoent 
intcrrupdon of Commerce, and the frequent acts of bar* 
barons Piracy committed by the adherents of the con* 
tending parties upon peaceable British Traders, might 
be assigned with propriety, as a just cause for the inter- 
positioit of the British Power and Authority at Qnedah, 
m a barrier between them, and thus discourage that in* ' 
cessant warfare which has prevailed between these two* 
^^ations for such a length of time. 

The puh'cy and advantage of extending the territory of 
the Honorable Company on the continent opposite Pi* 
iiang, hwe been warmly argued by some of the Gorernorg^ 
of Prince of Wales Island and the sul)ject was ably dis- ' 
cussed, particularly by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar^ 
in his report upon the Island in 1804. He gives his senti- 
ments as follows, " The advantages to be derived from 
Qiiedah, are worthy of separate and distinct inquiry, and if 
this Island is to be made a great naval depot, the following 
suggestions may eventually be found ultimately connected 
with the Interests of the British Governnient. (ti all its " 
extensive plans and operations, the British Government of* 
I'rince of Wales Island should keep in its recollection that^ 
the immediate wants of the settlement have considerably 
increased and are likely to become greater every davf ' 
and the Government should then advert to the important 
circumstance of supplies from Quedah being more within 
Its reach, cheaper to the community am} subject to fewer 
failures thab supplies which, by exertions, might be else*" 
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where acquired. Now as these supplies cannot long be ' 

depended upon under the present conflicting authorities I 

of live or six Brothers and an Uncle, all equally oppressive 

and independent, the Company, in order to command f 

provisions for Pinang adequate to any demand, must 

adopt one or other of the following alternative^, viz. 

*^ They must take such a share in the politics of Quedah 
8s to give such a decided preponderance to Tuanko Pan- 
giran (the present King) as will enable him cffcctnally to 
curb his Brothers and give efficacy to the Laws for the 
security of the Ryots ^^ *hcy roust obtain the 144 square 
leagues opposite this Is'and and pursue such measures for 
its Government as promise, with the greatest celerity to be 
the means of peopling and cultivating it. Were my opi- 
nion asked in regard, to choice of these alternatives, I 
should certainly adopt that which placed Quedah under 
Our controul and management, but both will best secure' 
the object. 

" As cheapness of provisions is one of the greatest alure- 
ments to an increase of population, and as it is from » 
numerous population alone that the Company can exfiect 
the price of labour to be diminished, as well as a per<^ 
manent and efficient Revenue to defray the great ex* 
pences of their important and extensive plans, this ob-. 
ject may be considered as of the last importance, and 
aided by peace and qliiet, it will soon leave no Jun£:!e 
either on this Island or on theCompany^s Dominion on the 
opp.o;site shore. Taking; matters therefore on the great 
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f'cale, the acquiring this Territory ought never to be lost 
sight of. The possession of It, gorerned under peculiar 
Laws, reserving the customs and usages of the Malays, 
excepting those that are arbitrary and oppressive, in re« 
gard to the rights of life and property, would soon render* 
it populous and productive of provisions equal to all the 
wants of the Island, provided the Government prohibit 
for a time all cultivation that interferes with the produce 
of provisions. This modified Malay Government is bet« 
ter suited to the people and managed at less expense 
than any other. Their Laws will have a received sanc- 
tion. They will with ease and readiness be submitted 
to, and ought therefore to have the preference if a speedy 
population be the object in view. The portion of Ter« 
ritory above alluded to, would be bounded to the North-* 
ward by the ridge of Gunong Jerai Hills from Tanjongf 
Jaga on the West, across the Lake to the Mountains oa 
the East, and thence by a line East and West to the con* 
fines of Tringano. T# the South the defined boiandaries , 
would be the River Carrian to the confluence of th'fr River. 
Trase and Tamungong^theu along the River Tamun* 
gong to the Mountains, and thence and East North East 
line to the confines of Tringano. To the East the boun-^ 
daries of Tringano, to the West the Sea, including all 
the Islands lying South of the East and West line from 
Tanjong Jaga, and those to the Northward of a South 
West line from the Southern entrance of Carrian River .N 
Neither of these judicious plans for effeotually secnrio^ 
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the interests of the British Settlement were ever adopted} 

but Governor Bannerman in 1818 endeavoured, tho' iii < 

vain, to obtain a much less extensive addition than pro^ 

posed by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar^ to our Territory / 

on the opposite shore* 

Colonel Bannerman proposed that the Northern Boud» 
dary should be extended from the South Bank ^f the 
Kwala Mooda, to ttr^ Orlongs beyond the North Bank 
of the Kwala Mirbow ; but no protection being; stipulated 
to the King ofQuedah^ and his dread of the Siamese^ 
although be assigned another cause for the refusal,, no 
doubt prevented a compliance with the wishes of the Go- 
Ternment of Pinang^ • . - 

It may not be amiss to advert here briefly to the sf« 
veral objects which were expected to be attained by the 
Government of Pinang, iir^ proposing a Mission io the 

Siam Court a few years ago, not one of which was gained 

^^ • ^^^ 

by the Embassy under Mr. Crawfurd in I82f2. The first 
Comm^cial object was to secure a continnance of the 
unrestricted importation of Supplies of Provisions from 
Kedah^ on which Pinang had so long depended, as well 
as from other Ports and Places tn the vfcinity of Pinnngr^ 
in any manner dependent on Siam, ITie next ohjecta 

were to negotiate for a fixed jmui more moderate rate of 
duties to be levied in all the States utfder Siam, and par-, 
ticularly Junk Ceylon, to prohibit any exchisive Mono« 
poly Parm«, to permit a free navigation of alt the Riven 
on the Western side of the Peaioiiuia from their mouthi 
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ho their sources, aod to allo^ an uninterrupted inter* 

'course overland, bj means of the^e Rivers, with Patani 

2 %nd the Tiu Countries in the interior, with Ligor, Singo« 

ra, asd nil the Ports on the Eastern Coast. The next 
Comtiyercial object was, with a view to encourage the 
formation at Ptnang of an Emporium or Entrepot for 

m 

the Tin Proditee of Jti iik Ceylon, Patani, and Perak, to 
4>btaiQ some remission of the heary duty levied on the 
exportation of that Article from Junk Ceylon, to open 
A free intercourse with the Tin Mines of Patani, whence 
large supTplies Were offered to Colonel Baniwrinan, and 
where, there is no doubt, almost any quantity may Jbe 
derived through the Mirbow, Muda, and Prye Hirers; 

ftnd lastly^ to prevent, through negotiations at Siam, the 
renewal of the Dutch Monopoly af Tin -at Perak« T4ie 

Letter of the Cormmittee in )818, ^hews the advantage- 
4>us means possessed at Pijnang for establishing a most ez« 

tensive Tin Trade friim the Countries of Tavoy ta Colong» 
The average quantity of Tin exported from Pinang in 

the seven years preceding ]8!i[2, was 16,300 Picule per An- 
num. A reduction of tlie supplies from Junk Ceylon, and 
from Peri^, in consequence ofthe War, as well as the almost 
tolal discontinnanee of the annual produce of 1,000 Pi* 
cuts from. Kwala JVl4ld|^ has much reduced the importa- 
tion of Tin. k was also a part of the plan ofthe pre- 
sent GcHremor of Pinang, amongst other, important ol>- 
Jects contemplated, and too numerous to detail, to turn 
itiie views of the Siamese Court to the great advantage 
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and practicabflitj of conducting an almost direct over* 
land Trade between Pinang and their Territories, along 
the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the Malayan Pe« 
ninsula, or more to the Northward across the kthmui 
of Kraw, which is said by one Authority to be ofHy 20 
leagues broad,* and it is said by some to be only half 
a degree broad, Forrest says, that from Pandang Pan- 
dang Point on the Southern side of the Trang River, it 
is only two days joarney to Singora, in the Gulph af 
Siam, Between Ligor, Sangora, and Trang, and tho 
Territories of Quedah, a regular communication has 
long been maintained by means of Elephants, .but the 
passage which occupies six or eight days might probably 
be rendered much more easy and expeditious if the Roads 
were improved. 

Amongst the political objects, the permission to for«i 
an Establishment at Junk Ceylon was particularly insist* 
ed upon, and also to obtain the cession of the Island of. 
Pankour, near the mouth of the Dinding River. Re« 
lative to this plan, the Honorable President remarlced, 
** The chance of the Dutch at any time hereafter renew- 
ing their Estabh'shment at a place so immediately in the 
vicinity of this Port as Perak, and the convenient situa- 
tion of the Island for collecting the Tin of that Country, 
and for preventing Piratical Fleets seeking shelter in the 
numerous creeks and rivers in that quarteV, have been 
urged in support of the measure. If this can be obtaia« 

^ Tackcy't MAfftUQC Geogriphyi Puge it6» ^ 
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cd Without any chance of future collision with the Dutch 
claims, it will certainly not prove the least advantage iii 
favor of Pankour that its occupation, should it ever take 
place, cannot entail any expense on the Honorable Com« 
pany?^ 

Not one of the above numerous and important objects 
was attained; the Ambassador was received with distrust 
and je:ilousy, and it would appear, by the accounts which 
have bean published, that nothing more was obtained than 
a promise not to raise the present duties; and that the ar* 
rogance of the Siamese and impediments to a free Trade 
have rather been increased than diminished by the Mission,* 
In a work lately published in Calcutta, professing to give 
an anthentic account of the Mission,* it is stated "An 
engagement has been entered into, not Jo raise the du^ 
ties beyond their present amount-; but the word of the 
Siamese is not to be relied upon, and they are only anxi- 
ous for our Trade, that they may commit extortions upon 
it in their own way. That way is this; they give a 
pdbtic order for a Free Trade, and a secret one not to 
deal with the persons so offered a Free Trade, under a 
penalty of stripes and fines, and it is afterwards mention- 
ed by the same authorf that " By the Treaty entered 
into with the Siamese, the free admission of British Com- 
merce is stipulated for, an engagement entered into that 
the present duties, amounting generally to 8 per Cent. 

• Phippi' SVippiog and Commerce of Bengal, ?igt 155. 
+ Diuo P^^e 157* ' J ' 
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ishall never be raised, and a pledge gircn of cordial a<s?irt* 
ance from ihe Officers of Government, The great o!)ject 
of our Government was to secure such a Free Trade as 
is granted to the Chinese, but this could not be brbuglit 
about, without entering into such political relations with 
the Siamese, as are at variance with the known principles 
of moderation acted upon bj our Indian Administration,^' 
6o that we are in fact in the same predicament as before 
the Mission. There is no doubt, that the Siamese having 
long found the advantages and profit of admitting British 
Subjects to Trade at Bankok, however they may appear 
to be, and really are averse to our poh'tical interference, 
will alvrays find it their interest to carry on an extensive 
Commerce with us, without which the Country would 
soon suffer the greatest iacoDvenience* They hare few 
or no Manufactures and for ages past, hare be6n de- 
pendent upon the English for their supplies of Clothing, 
Opium, &c. and if there was no demand for their Sugars, 
Iheir Pepper, Tin, Rice, Salt, and various other Com- 
modities which are carried to the British Settlements, and 
to Europe, the Country would soon be reduced to po- 
verty. We raay be assured therefore, that, however the 
Siame.«e may assume a lofty lone and pretended indif- 
ference to the British Trade, they are too sensible of its 
importance to wish any limitation of it, and though it 
may be possible, that they would rather not see any of 
our smart Ships in their Ports, from an apprehension that 
^e hare designs upon them, and there may be spies 
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taking an account of their resources and population, slill 
they are aware that the active, industrious, and nume* 
rous Chinese Setters would always carry on an extensive 
Trade in their Junks to the British Settlements. 

Seeing that negotiations are of little or no avail with 
the Siamese, it may perhaps be a matter of consideration, 
whether the British Government should longer delay as- 
serang its rights, and evincing to the imperious Power 
of Siam, that however desirous it h^as hitherto been to 
cultivate a good understanding, and promote the interests 
of Commerce^ it cannot admit of any indignities or en- 
oroachments, which the interference with an old Ally, 
the refusal of every reasonable proposal for the ameliora- 
tion of our Commercial intercourse, the ungracious re* 
ception of the Ambassador, and the barbarous treatment 
of British Subjects, sufficiently indicate a deliberate and 
determined disposition to impose upon the British Go- 
Ternment. A very small force would be adequate for 
the protection of our Ally, for the Siamese are not al- 
together ignorant of our power, and would tremble when 
they saw a determination to support the Kiog of Quedah* 
The King would no doubt voluntarily relinquish any 
claim to pecuniary assistance, and his revenues, under 
an improved system of Administration, with the aid 
of a British Resident, conversant with the language, 
manners, and institutions of the Malays, would not on- 
ly be fully adequate to the support of his independ- 
ence and dignity, but for defraying the exi>cttses of the' 
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subsidiary Establishment granted him by the British 60^ 
Yernment, 

The advantages of such a connexion are too ma^- 
nifest to be dilated upon. Thousands of poor peopte 
would be raised from misery and slavery to comfort, the 
Island of Pinang would be plentifully supplied with pro-^ 
visions of all sorts for its own consumption, for His Ma<^ 
jesty^s and the Honorable Company^s Ships, and the nu« 
merous Vessels touching at the Island, the Traders would 
be secure in. continuing their Adventures to Quedah and 
the adjacent States, Piracy would cease in a great degree^ 
and the Honorable Compauy might reap immense ad. 
vantages from the Tin Mines of Patani^. and the Moun-- 
tains of Quedah<i which abound with Tin Ore. A very 
intelligent Native who. came from Banca,. and' surveyed 
the Tin Mines up the Kwala Mooda, declared, that the 
pr<»duce might in a few years be rendered fully equal 
to Banca,. and offered to establish a Colony of Miner?, 
but was prevented by the exorbitant demands of the 
King, who wished to have one half of all the produce*. 
There is no qjiestion the Siamese would speedily be re- 
conciled to the British possessing Quedah, and a lucrative 
overland Conunerce- might,, after a proper understand* 
ing, be established to an almost unlimited extent."^ ^^ In* 
the commencement of our political connexion with the 
Siamese Government,'^ says Mr. Crawfurd, •* a- firm 
tone and vigorous conduct will be indispensibly requisite^ 

* Mr. Cr*wkocd'i ttgoii of hit MiiiiOA (o Sti«». 
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The Siamese are surrounded by weak neighbours, whonr 
they hare subjugated, and to whom, they dictate without 
Fe^stance» Th^ and their great igaorance of all foreigir 
nations, has rendered theai, although essentially weak 
and puerile, av^icious, vain and arrogant to such an exi, 
treme, as to fancy themselves nothing less than the very- 
first nation on the Globe. These unfounded pretensions 
Biislead them so egregiously,' that it is scarcely safe evea^ 
to attempt to conciliate them, & thus the most moderate po- 
licy on the part of other nations, will always be in danger of 
being construed by them into timidity and apprehension for 
iheJr own povfer» From my personal experienceof thissingu* 
lar and impracticable character, it is now my firm convicti^^^ . 
OQythat had the circumstances of the time warranted the Pi** 
pang Government in promptly repelling even by Mili* 
lary force, the tlircatened invasion of theMand, the par- 
tial invasion of the opposite Coast, and the threatening and 
arrogant language of the Government of Ligore, that 
the fears of the Siamese Court wouhl have induced it to- 
have made ample atonement, to have re-traced its stepsi 
to have withdrawn its force from Quedah, and even for* 
borne in future from meddling in the affairs of that State.'^ 
Having declared Quedah under our Guardianship, it 
might be proper, in order to tranquillize the other Malay- 
an States to the Southward, and' to give confidence and 
an impeti>R to the revival of a daily languishing Commerce, 
to declare their iudependence also, and the mere knowjodge 
•f the avowed protection of the English, would prevent the 
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possibility of any foreign invasion* In my judgment, not 
a Soldier of the Company would be required to defend 
them. Proper boundaries would be defined for their se- 
parate Gorernments, and Treaties entered into binding 
them against any eneroachments uponl^eir neighbour^ 
Territory or Domain. Commercial alliances might also be 
formed. These Treaties should be calculated to establish 
a mutual confidence, founded on a community of interest^i 

and a sense of reciprocal benefits resnlting to alt parties 

concerned from such an alliance, as suggested long since 
by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar. There is no doubt alt 
the different States, from the unequivocal disposition of the 
Chiefs, and their respect and attachment to the British 
Government, would readily accede to measures so weH 
calculated to secure there own interests. Possessing then 
a eontrouling inftuence over the several States of Quedah, 
Patani, Perak, and Salengore, by the Pinang Govern^ 
inettf on one side, and Singapore holding a commanding 
interest over Johor, which niighi be extended to Pahang, 
Pack an ja, Tringano, and Callantan, an the other, the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, comprehended within the cir* 
cumscribed limits which I have assigned, would be under 
our tnSuence, without involring the Honorable Company 
in one farthing of expense; the riches of the Mines would 
be drawn forth, and the valuable products with which 
that fertile tract abounds, be made subservient to the 
purp.«jes of general commerce; a more extensive demand 
Ibr our Manufactures would be created, and peace and 
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tranquillity, the object of all good Gorernments, rcstore<f#. 
It would still be advisable to fona a small Establishuienk 
upon the Island of Pankour, to put an eflfectual stop ta 

Piracy in the Straits, to collect the Tin from Perak and Sa* 

lengore,. and to afford provisions and assistaace to sm.ill 

Native Traders between Sincapore and Pinang, and par« 

ticularly the numerous Vessels from the East Coast of 

Sumatra, a branch of Coni^ierce which merits the greatest 

eneouragement*- Having established, as has already beea 

done, friendly relations with the numerous Stales frun^ 

Diamond Point ta Siack on the East Coast of Sumatra, 
the fertile Countries on either side of the Straits, would 

then be perpetually pouring into the British Settlements^ 

their precious Stores^ like the ince^^sant rolling down of 

the Waters by the numerous Rivers with which both 

Coasts are intersected. 

• * 

I am sensible that ob|ectiom may be raised ta a plafi 
^hich has the appearance of proposing an extension of 
Territory, or even Oiir political influence in these region^^ 
as it has been contended by many, that the British Go* 
vernment has already acquired a more extensive Do<» 
minion in the East, than is either necessary or useful ♦ 
There is a very able Article in the Quarterly Re« 
Tiew, which relates more particularly to our Colonies 

* However toltcttoQi the co^^roaling aa borittet in England anct the ret* 

p«A«vf Governroeott of InJ«;i hftve been i to circQai«cnhe the limiti of oar int. 

•Oftenie Gn^tre, a varleiy of eircittnttaneet, amiog chiefly frotw ihe re»ftes> %fA 

-torho'fnr dispQMtioni of the Nniv^ Pj^er«, twi leaded to enUrge (he ipher* 

•f out dumioioo ta an novreildy e»ieot| and the aaaie cattiei oast coaiUa^ to 
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in the West Indies, and satisfactorHj demonstrates, thai 
under proper management, they are a source of the 
greatest wealth to the Mother Gonntrj* ^^ It has beea 
said of Colonies, that thej are a burden to the Country, 
on the expense of administration and protection. From 
the ties of intercourse between protecting and dependent 
States, it must he obvious^ that they give rise to the for- 
mation of multifarious commodities o» the part of the 
European Country, to pay for the 'exotic productions ne^ 

operate for tonie tiBK to come. Iti eiCeiiMoii howefcf^ ha» not been efflede^ 
in the •ptrii of conqaett^ bot| at ablf. re marked bf the ditfingaiihed Noble* 

m*' f^ who tarelf prenided oeet BritUh India^ and had rhe merit of pofteiiif 
the «riie *nd compiehenti ve ayttfm and contotidaiinf the advancaget aeeured 
hy 'he libf r^l and poltiic viewi of Lord WeHetlf, ** V^ged» tayt he,*^ by a loci. 
a* ce^ticMr of ci^entt independent of o»r conttooli we h^d wiihoot plan paihed 
** nw occ«ipafont of territory lo- an embarraiiing extent. If aEioma of iheore* 
*< tie policjr erer proaipced the narrowing ovr frontieri,. and the concentrating 
** oor strength within a more convenient cpmpaM, imperiotta motiTea oppoacd 
«* ikeiDielvet to the attempt, Qar moderation wonld not regulate the condoA 
** of ihe Nicive Powera on onr border^ Oar relin^iihmentof rich and trarfuil 
** pfovincetcottld in their view be atcrtbcd to nought bat conaciooi wc«k« 
*• ncaa. Strengthened by those retoorcca which we hmd abandoned, iboae chief. 
«• taini would follow faat at oar heeU| giving lo oar retreat the appcarancn 
<« of ditcomfiruret And the tttppoaition of oat dcbiJiiy woald be an ine. 
•• aiaiibte leoipratioo for thet very warfact the evitation nf which could be 
•• the sole raiional indoMment foe aoeh a rate of aacrifice. Beyond this, we 
" b^d plighted proteAion to the inbabitanta of the diatriaa in question aa ihn 
•• price of their acqtiieacence in one role. Their anbrniaiinn had been honear^ 
•• confiding, and cheerfol,. They had folfilitd their part of the coop.a, and 
•« if would be bate lo leave them to new Maatera who would, by vindiaivt 

• The M rqueaa of Hnatinga* diacoom at che Celiac of Fort Wiiliim» 
Jalj i6ib| i8au 
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cessarily flowing into ft* If the Artide» produced, equal 
the expeose of the Colonies, in this view alone, their 
possession » a source of wealth and enjoyment^ and not 
ft burden''— and again, ^^ Colonial Possessions, scattered 
over all parts of the World, become sure marts from 
which Commerce can be carried on with any quarter; 

without them, the intercourse with many places in an 
imperfectly ciTilized, or often disturbed state, would be 
precarious and hazardous* They conferi wherever situat* 

** icvcriif of oppretiioo, griefootljr paaith tboM belplett fiAinii for ihcit 
^ reoiporarf acknowledgement of oor iwajt. Of coorie, ih« iodividuali is 
** »hoa the ataaageatent of the ConpanyS Affaira iraa iben vetiedt wer« 
'* cooacraiotd to aaintain their footings iiaf» not only to maintain ir, but ofces 
** to aiiomc atill forirarde/ positional when after repelling tranton actacki* ihey 
** •trote to goard againit the rekcrarioa of the f iolence. The latter pro. 
*' cedure frrqjenily anbjf^led na lo increaied camet and faetlitiea of aggrea* 
** lion, while if parried one partieoltf basard* My OBore immeHatc Pfe« 

*< deceitori law the pecoliarity of the publfe cireumitancet. They compre« 
^ bended the perplesitiei to be the nnarotdablc remit of etfjrti de|iendtng on 
** the inatigntion of chance,, conieqaeotly aeldw(D giHded by referenee to anf 
** tyatem* Therefore they yndiciomly endc4¥oared to conned and to mould 
^ into fh^pe, tboie materhia of Btnptre wbtch had chiefty been heaped (oge« 
** fher from ace«dent wtthoot nnity of deaign, 1 have indulged myaelf in 
'* ihia detail to ahow how incorreO are the notiont ao generally entertained 
** of oor Cotintry'a ha?tng achieved Dominion in India through pfojrAt of 
** oor.queat. Noi we are not conqueror*^ we are aomeibing far ptooder, Thoi4 
'* digniied perionagea ta whom I lut adverted never proiecnted a meainre 
*' or harbored a wiah for the •objugarron of India* They atodied to grve a form 
*' and'faahion to the airnftorc of onr power* inchai by dvacooragr g atiaott 
** and not by impoaing ao odioot tbraldomt might produce a qoiet aa ditiinA« 
*' ly beneficial for the Naiite Statea aa it waa detiraMe for the adeantago 
*' of onr own coneerna» I repeat the pie-tmanent Authority which we enjoy 
if it Mt the ftoii of ambiuiNu^ 
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cd^ a local influence, upholding the character and in«» 

teres ts of the Country* The Colonial Possessions of thid 

Country, scattered over the whole world, arc not to be 

considered only as sources of inexhaustible wealth and 
power, but as aflbrding the opportunity and imposing the* 

duty of ameliorating the condition of humanity. Having 
abolished the Slave Trade, and standing as yet single 
in the discontinuance of it, Great Britain has made re« 
gions, which heretofore served as the Arena where Eu« 

ropean Nations carried on tlieir contests, the scene for 
the civilization of a long despised, but interesting portion 
of Mankind.'* 

In extending our protecting influence to Quedah,. and 
declaring the other Malayan States under our guardian* 
ship against foreign invasion^,* we acquire a vast increase 
of Colonial Power without any outlay or hazard, and 
we rescue from oppression, a countless mi.Ititude of human 

* In rercrence to the proie6lifig rndtoh^idiiiry sfii'e(ii» to sacceMfuDy poriQ«d 
hy Lord Welletly« on the continent of IndtJ, an intelligent anorymooi ^vthof 
m^kei (he following )u8t and perrineM rrmarko; " The pence of lodm, loeisentiil 

* 10 the proiperiiy of theCofii^any*! dominiom, it was i(Dpot>ihle to prefer re*, 

* whiitt iQch j^rrtng nations poaseiaed the nnbridird me** a ofccMitino^lly dif« 

< torbt'g it. It could <K»ly be esi^btiahed on aoiid foondatioaa^ wl»en vhvite 

< na<ionfe were interdicted by a h'gher power from prnseeuiin^ thetr Bangeit>9rf 

< rorfti6ls, A% far at luch a tyitem of peace and of lubiivtijry prore^ionhti 
' been partially ctied in the CooBpan) *! terricoricit and those of iii alliei placed 

< nnd«r in proteciion^ it hat been foond toaniwer with the h<ippie(it rflfeA ( 

< 41 d why the extension of a principle ao fraoght with blearing to markinclv 

* should f4il by being forther ptirtaed to the utmost oi oor power, ta d (ficuli td 

* conceive. To the N^tivea of India at large it. c^n never be repognanr^ 
!< howevct much ii maj ictcriiii the amUtiop^ m Ceicci tlit imbalesot of pM^ 
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beiDgs who will no doubt become attached and faithful 
depehdants; we protect them in the quiet pursuits ofCom-^ 
mercC) and give life and energy to their exertions. We 
shall acquire for our Country the valuable products^ of 
these Countries, without those obnoxious inipositions un» 
der which we formerly derived supplies from the West 
Indies. ^ As it seems generally allowed,'' says Lieute^ 
naot Governor Farquhar^ who formerly presided at this 
Island, ^ that a Trade between a manufacturing nation, 
and another havfng few manufactures, and rich in native 
productions, is advantagisouB to the former, and as Western 
India bears that relation to the Eastern Archipelago, a 
Trade with them, must be advantageous to us. The 
riches of Sumatra and Borneo certainly equal either Bra- 
zil, or South America, and possess the advantage that they 

*'* ficat^r chiefuffiK If the independent and nnHmited power of chiefcaint to 

« ^ wliotn the e^mpsiny hat been oppotedi hat been marked in its exerctie bf 

^ crvehjr/ revenge and severe oppression fwhich none can deny,) nny reitriAioat 

« calcotared to repreti thoif excetiet, most have been «ccepr»b1e ro those who 

*' were the vif^imt of ihcm. And however tmtch the httred of rhe oppresKor 

• *' fDtjr be excired against hio who restr»rm his tyranny, the gratitude of (he 

**^ relieved muat proportionably attend on those who have lightened their tuf* 

- " ferrngs. Any apprehenii:;o of danger arising- from hatred thos excited, o^ust 

'' be outweighed by the secitrity derived from the general gooi will lo^vardu nt^ 

'' prxHlaced in the minds of all cHbae who feel the improvement of their con* 

** ditton, the enlargement of their rights, and the enjoyment of a more dora. 

' ^' bte peace, lo have originated in the salutary exertions of British Power and 
** influence* The system of Lord Wellesly is the system by which Indin 
•* hat been saved* It it the system alone by which it c»n he preiervcd to 

"^ *^ fnfore ages. Ii is a system which holds op security to the Compiny, hap. 
V (ineii 10 loditi and wenlih to the pareAi liaie* It icati on hnmAaity, poiied 
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may be acquired by a Sale of our nwiiiufacturcs without the 
disadvantage of capifaT, or precarious gpeculatipu, or ex- 
penditure of the human species wl|ich American mines re^ 
quire/' Bttt the riches of Sumatra and Borneo are not much 
superior to those of the Malayan Penin^uhi, the mountains 
of which are one contimied bed of Tin Ore; the finest 
Gold is procured from Pahang; Pepper, Rice, Suga^, 
Rattans, ^rory &c, in abundance^ la considering thepq* 
licy of declaring the independence of the States on the Ma« 
lay an Peninsula, South of the Island of Junk Ceylon, we 
should look to the possibility ia the event of our delayii^ 
to do so, of the re-estal^ishment of foreign influence ^t 
Tringano, Callantan, or any of the Ports on the Ea>tera 
Side. The Frencb, the Americans, cH^the Dutch may pos« 
sihly anticipate us» It must be remembered too, that tl\e 
Patch claim, and new exercise Sovereignty over the ex- 

«< by jatricfi and lupporud by power. Subrert it r— the foandation ih«ket^ 
** and> tlie edifice t» gone 1' Let the erroseoat notioni ftpcead^ ib^t coocetaiiNi 
<< it 10 ttrengtheo our Doiniiiion in the Eait : let the fruii of oui f iAoriciy and ihe 
** >ecafity they have given to •nr poaaeaiioni be reltnqaiibed t let the princtp^e 
** of fpode'siion- which, on applicable occatiooi^ ia to wise • role of adiifMi, 
<' be preached in centore of the energiet by which oar Indian Empire bat been 
<< saved r let che trice adage. '* ut medi$ /MUmmii ihiti^' be if^cjutiomly ap. 
*' ptied in ihete onex a m pled timet |. aaacorrc^ive to a ^ticm which refuirea 
'* hat a ftteady support, and the tett of cKptrience to thew iit escellenc ^ ici 
*' the thafta of deiraAion and peraecution be levelled againti iit illuafriooa 
** author; let the prctt and the tenate leeai wicb inve^ive against hit inea^ 
** sare«; let ignorance deeraim and eredility fifiMi, and tbe work of rttia Co 
•« ihe Briftah intereatt in Indu is c mmenccd."' 
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iensire Islands of Jara, B^Qrirco, Celebeis^ the Moluccas, 
Banca, a great part of Suinatra^ and in Fact^ appear to t)e 
aiming at the entire possession of the Eastern Archipelago* 
The British GoFernment at present possess only two sipaU 
Islets, and an almost useless post on Sumatra. 

If the Malajan Peninsula top, shall fall a prey to th^ 
am|)itioasi aggrandizement of the Dutch, or even the 
Siamese, the British Government will scarely have a foot 
'in thi» quarter on which to stand. Timely precautions are 
assuredly advisable and necessary; a little longer delay 
in asserting our rights and putting a stop to farther en* 
croachments, may be attended with the most baneful con* 
sequences to British Interests, and be hereafter only an un^ 

availing source of regret. We should not overlook that the 
Dutch have almost excluded the admission of our manu« 
factures exported from the British Settlements in this 
quarter, into Java or any of the places under their Go« 
vernment, for the duty of ^4 per cent, assuredly amounts 
to little short of a prohibition. If the Dutch are permitted 
to proceed as they have lately done, they will have the 

sole and entire command of the i^astern Trade, which 
heretofore was enjoyed, in a great degree, by the Mer* 
chants of Pinang and Western India, which materially 
benefited the general commerce of British India, and which 
added considerably to the Revenues of the Company and 
the State. 

I shall now proceed (o give a brief description of the 
Peninsula of Malacca, and particularly of the Tia Coua^ 
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tries on the Western side, from^ the Island of JutA Ceylott 
inclusiTe to Malacca, which may serte to convey a correct 
idea of the value and importance of that neglected portion 
of the East; to shevr that we possess the means' with inrour 
reach of obviating the inconveniences and' repairing the- 
losses occasioned by the transfer of Banca tO' the Dutch,, 
and that we have inexhaustibliff mines of Tin at our very 
door, the riches of which a little exertion only is wantin|^ 

tadraw forth*. 
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BE PeninsuTa of Malacca, property sa called, extends 
from Point Romania, the South Eastern extremity^ ia 
latitude P 2Z\ North,, to^ opposite the NorlKernmost point 
of Junk Ceyloi^ in Lat. 8^ 27% according to some Airthop 
rities, and 8^ 09* North, by Horsburgh, which Island forms 
the Northern extreme of the Eastern side of the Straits of 
Malacca. Here the Peninsula unites with the Isthmus of 
Kraw. The Sian^se possessions, prior to the late capture of 
Quedah,. extended to the River Traai^,™ Latitude 7^20* 
North. The prfncipal subdivisions of the Malayan States 
are Quedah, Perak, Salengore, Malacca, Rum-bow, Johor, 
mcluding Pahang, and Pakanj^, Tringana, Caliantan, and 
Patani, * **^This Peninsula,'' says Captain Francis Lights 
the founder of Prince of Wales Island, ^^ is at preseat iii<« 

* Mandcu'i 'Suautf9| P«ge jju 
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habited by distinct races of people. The Siaoiese possess 
the northern part of Latitude T" extending from the East 
to the West side. The Malays possess the whole of the 
Sea Coast on both sides from that Latitude to Point Ro- 
mania, being mixed in some places with the Bugis from 
Celebes, who have still a small Settlement at Salengore, 
The inland parts to the Northward are inhabited by the 
Patau i people, *ho appear to be a mixture of Siamese 
and Malays, and occupy independent Dusuns or Villages.^ 
j\mong the Forests, and ott the Mountains, are a race of 
Caffrees in every respect resembling those of Africa, ex- 
cepting in stature, which does not exceed four feet, eight 
inches. The Menangkabau people of the Peninsula are 
io liamed from ah inland Country in Pulo Percha, (Su- 
matra,) a distinction is made between them and the Ma- 
lays ofJohor; but none is perceptible.'' Such were the 
geographical limits of the Siamese Empire on the Peninsu- 
la in 1785, according to the opinion of one, than whom, 
liefore or since, there has perhaps, been none more com- 
petent to form a correct judgement. It has been adopted^ 
by Marsden, and subsequently by others. It has since 
continued to be the prevailing opinion at the British Set- 
tlement of Pinang, among tho^e best acquainted with the 
situation and history of the different states and who have 
be5!fowed any attention npon the subject. 

The Ambassador who visited the CourtofSiamin 1829, 

» 

Jias however considerably extended the limits of the Sia- 
mese influence on the Malayaa PeniasiiU; for ia. his of- 
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ficifti repforf ic is stated, ^^ The Kingdom of Siamr, thongb 
reduced in its geographical limits witlua the last half cen« 
tury by the encroachments of the Burmabs^ h probably at 
present of more sofid strength ami resources than at any 
former period of its history* The Siameiie Territory ex* 
tcttds to the South, as far a» 7"" North Latitude, and the 
Malayim Tributaries of Siam as far as 3^ North.^' The 
River of Salengore is rn Latitude 3"^ 30 North; the Nor« 
ther»most extremity of that Kiugdoin in 3^ 3& and its 
Southern Boi^ndary in 2° 20 Norths It i& difficult, tbere« 
fore, to ascertain upon what grounds Mr^ Crawfurd has 
ass^ned a part of the King of SalengoreV Dofninions at 
TriUiHary t9 Sraro; for there is no record of a Siamese 
Soldier ever having set foot upon Salengore ground, or 
of any, the most indirect submission of that State to Statu, 
nor does it appear that any demand has been made by 
the latter power for such an acknowledgement. The 
King of Salengore has ahvays claimed and now possesses 
the Territory to the Northward of the Dinding«, which 
are in Latitude 4'' (6 North, and is at present in possession 
of the whole Perak Territtory^ as far as the River Krian 
in Latitude 5* North, which is the Southern Boundary of 
the Honorable Kast India Company^s posses;»ions on the 
Main, dependent upon Prince of W^ales Island. Oa the 
Eastern side, Pahang is in Latitude 3"* 45% which is at pre« 
sent a depen^lency of Johor, and Pakanja, in Latitude 
4° 50 North, under the same authority, and by no means 
tributary to Siam* 
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It is not verj uarcasQiiaMe then to inrfery that Mr. Cnw« 
furd has assigned to the Siamese such extended possession^ 
upon eqnalljr unsubstantial grounds as those from which 

. he concluded, that because the Emperor of Siam sent a 
Mission to the Portuguese, congratulating them upon the 
conquest of Malacca, which he had made many ineffecta« 
nl attempts to subdue,, that State was therefore Tributary 
lo Siam. ^^ Amongst the Princes,'^ says he^ ^^ who thus 
sent Missions to Albuquerque, the King of Siam, from his 
power and vicinity deserves {Hirtrcular notice. He thank* 

, ed Albuquerque (or hb chastisement of a rebellious sub* 
ject^ a fact from which we learn, that Malacca, like the 
Test of the Malayan Peninsula was considered Tributary 
to Siam*^^ It does not appear, however, by any historical 
eviicience, that Malacca ever was Tributary to Sianr, in the 
smallest degree,^ and history furnishes us with the details 
of the numerous successful defeats of all attempts of the 
Siamese upon that once powerful Kingdom. 

There have been many conjectures regarding the ab«^ 
origHial Inhabitants of the Peninsula, and the origin of 
the Malays. Whether the Siamese were the original 
possessore, or the Negroes called Semangor the present 
savage race called Orang ^kit, which are still to be found 
Sn the interior of Perak, or the degenerate race called 
Orang Laut, which now rove about the Islands in the 
'Strait*', must remain a matter of eonjecture. 

^ Of (hii biiigQliir ricean Accoant iriU be foand ia (he Appeadu» alao a fetir 
reoiirki upoa (he iborigioal lahabiuou of the Peaioettie* 
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The Mountains of the Peninsula of Malacca, tho^ hU 
therto unexplored by Europeans, are known (o abound 
with Tin Ore, of which an unlimited quantity might be 
obtained, under proper management and a more settled 
Estate of things. Hamilton says, *^ The Country of Perak 
produces more Tin than any in India,*^ and Mr. Craw« 
furd in his late report upon Siam observes, ^^ Tin in Siam 
is diffused over more extensive geographical limits than in 
kny other part of the world, and for productiveness, the 
Mines of Junk Ceylon may be considered next in rank to 
those of Banca, if they be not indeed in this respect equal 
to them. Neither however the Mines of that metal, nor 
those of Copper, Lead or Gold, have in Siam experienced 
the benefit of the industry and enterprise of the Chinese, 
and the produce therefore is comparatively of sm:ill im« 
portance. The Tin and Gold Mines are wronght by the^ 
Siamese, those of Copper and Lead by some of the Moun« 
tain Tribes who deliver them as Tribute. The quantity^ 
of Tin which finds its way to the capital, and is from' 
thence exported, amounts to 8000 Piculs or about 

500 Tons.'' 

In another place he states* " The Tin of the Eastern 
Islands has however, a much wider range of distribution, 
than that of any other Country, being found in considera* 
ble quantity from the 98Mo the 10. « of East Longitude 
and from 8* North to 3^ South Latitude.*' Tin has beea* 
found, however in considerable quantities mueh further 

^ Ciawfotd'* AichipcUgo ¥oi. j p««c 4J»t 
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North Tiz. in the interior of Taroj in Latitude 12"^ 40 
North, the Mines being situated at a place called Sakana 
about four days journey from the City of Tavoy. 

The principal places where Tin is at present procured, 
on the Western side of the Malayan Peninsula^ are tho 
island of Salang or Junk Ceylon, Pungah, Kwala Mooda 
from Patani; Trong near the Bindings in thePerak Ter« 
ritory, Perak, Salengore, Colong, Lukut, in the Salengore 
Territory and Lingi, a dependency of Malacca, near Capa 
Rachado» The Ore at all these places and several others 
fe very abundant, but the disturbed State of these Coun« 
tries of late, has reduced the supplies to a mere trifle* 
At Prince of Wales Lland also. Tin has been found; but 
the Ore h difficult of access; there is a deficiency of Water^ 
nirhich is ab^olutely necessary and the price of labour is 
too high on the island to admit of the Mines being worked 
to advantage. A few Slabs were cast many years ago, and 
the Ore yielded 53^ per Cent» which is inferior to Juuk 
Ceylon by Il| per Cent, and Perak and Salengore from 
9 to 10 per Cent. 

There are two modes practised by the Mabys and Sia« 
mese, as described by Mr. Light, of working the Mines, 
the one, every person is at liberty to dig for Tin, and sell 
it to the best advantage, paying the King a duty; the other, 
the King is the sole purchaser, he appoints a smelter 
of I he Ore, and no other person is allowed to smelt. The 
Ore is brought to the smelting house, where they receive 
tickets to the Agent or Paymaster, who should . pay them 
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the established price in maney^ but as those OflScers hare 
no Salary, they oblige the Miners to take Goods at an 
advanced price. Whether from the scarcity of Tin or 
what other cause I am uninformed, the metal has risen 
rery materially in the markets of Europe and India of late. 
The average Selling or Export price at Pinang, 'till 
Wfthin the last 12 months, has been 18 Dollars per Picul; 
in China 20 Dollars per Picul, and in Calcutta it has flac« 
tuated from the years 1816 to 1822 from 28 to 34 llupees 
per Maund. In 1818 it was as low as 24 Rupees per 
llilaund. During the last eight years therefore, the average 
may be takeu at 29 llupees in Calcutta. At present it is 
from 36 to 38 llupees per Maund in Calcutta, 28 to 30i 
Dollars per Picul in China, 1 10s. per Cwt. in London, and 
the price at Pinang has risen to 22 and 23 Dollars per Pi« 
cui* The prices at the places where it is has been pro* 
cured, have usually been as follows, for several years: At 
Junk Ce}lon and Pungah 50 Dollars per Bhar of 500 lbs* 
avoirdupois; at Kwala Maoda, from Patani 46 Dollars 
per Bhar of 428 lbs. at Perak 45 to 46 Dollars per Bhar 
of 42S lbs. and at Satengore 44 and 45 Dollars per Bhar 
of 400 lbs. The Saleiigore Tin is generally exported in 
small pieces of one Catty weight, very pure and white. 
It is what is termed new Tin, and usually sells for ^ to ^ 
Dollar per Picul le^s in the markets of China, tluiu the 
Banca or Junk Ceylon. The Perak Tin is of a similar 
quality when refined, but generally melted into large Slabs 
»f I of a ficai) in which are frequently sa;;d, and lar^e . 
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pieces of heavy iron stone. The loss on remelting Sa1en« 
gore Tin seldom exceeds ^ per Cent* onthe Perak 3 and 
4 per Cent. The Junk Ceylon Tin does not require to 
be resmelted, being cast into uniform Slabs. The Chine>e 
at Pinang smelt the Perak and Salengore Tin, and cast it ' 
into moulds resembling the Junk Ceylon, and by putting 
a slight sprinkling of Sulphur into the liquid, the Tin as« 
sumes a dark hue like the Banca or Junk Ceylon^ called 
Timah Tuah or Old Tin and sold as such. 

Besides the valuable commodity above defscrif)ed with 
vhich the Peninsula abounds, there is a very considerable 
Trade at the different Settlements in Bees Wax, Bird'i 
Nests, Cutch, Dammar, Fish Maws, Uice, Rattans^ 
Shark^s Fins, Betelnut, Canes, Dragon^s Blood, Elephant't 
Teeth, Gold Dust, Sago, Agila Wood, Sapan Wood and 
Hides and Skins of various descriptions, which form the 
principal Exports. 

The im ports consist ofa variety of Europe, India and Chi« 
na Manufactures, viz. Opium, China Ware, Brass Utensils, 
1^ hite, Blue nnd Brown Cloths from Mardras and Bengal, 
Chintzes and Handkerchiefs, Coarse Cuttlery, Cotton, Gun* 

powder. Glass- Ware, Gold Thread, Iron of Sorts, Steel, 
Lead, Looking Glasses, Swivels, Woollei^s, Tobacco, Salt,! 
Nankeens, Fireworks, Silk and Silk Piece Goods, Tea 

and numerous other articles. ^ 

* 

The general Commerce carried on between the States^ 
on (he Malayan Peninsula and the British Settlements, 
has already been sufficiently described. I shall not there« 
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fore enter into any superfluous detail on this head. As 
the Western side oftbe Petnasula particularly abounds 
; with Tin, and the principal supplies oF that valuable 
, metal have, for many years, been derived from thence; 
m the extension of that Trade is a chief object of the pre- 
.sent inquiry, it shall be my aiofn to shew the facilities af« 
forded, by the nmnerous Rivers and Streams with vrhich 
the Western Coast abounds, for conveying the Tin and 
other valuabe products from all parts oftbe interior. The 
names of many of these Rivers are unknown to many 
persons who have long been re^^ident at the British Set* ■ 
tlenients, at no great distance from them. I shall also • 
endeavour to give some account of the Towns, Villages 
and distances in the interior, the population. Boundaries . 
of the States, and some slight sketches of the history of the 
Chiefs, from Junk Ceylon to Malacca, subjects which have 
been almost untouched by other pens. 

On the Western Coast of the Malayan Peninsula, from 
the Latitude of 8,, 30 North, or opposite the Northern 
point of the Island of Junk Ceylon, and the lioundary 
between Salengore and Malacca, or the Latitude of Sun- 
gei Lingi Besar, 2*20' North there are eighty four Rivers, 
some of them of very considerable magnitude, which 
empty tHem^elves into the Straits of Malacca. The en- 
trance of moi?t of these Rivers, however, is choaked up 
virh Sand« or Mud Bars which render it » difficult for 
vessels of large burthen to enter. 
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I shall now proceed to enstin&erate the Rivers withia 
.•the limits beforementioncxf, specif) ing to what Slate they 
belong, for the purpose of more ready reference, and 
afterwards give an account ofjeach^tke villages, popula«^ 
tion &c» Bcginnkig from the. Northward; the first i» 
Sungei or Kwala (Lliver)j^ 
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Burnam 

Passir Panjang 

Se gulong gulong 

Tinghi 

Satengore 
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Conimcncfng frcrti the Northward, the Island of ^fSHIt 
•CeyloQ first claims our attcation, ' ^' 
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8ALANG OR JUNK CEYLON. 



This Island has been the scene of constant warfare 
between the Burinahs and Siamese for many years, in 
1810-11, the Burmahs completely subdued the Country 
and carried away a great number of the inhabitants. 
The remainder fled and established the present flourishing 
Settlement oFPungah, up a River of that name, nearly 
opposite the Nonhern point of Pulo Panjang. The po- 
pulation on Junk Ceylon at present, does not exceed a 
thou>and, under a Pia or Governor, named Long Bamb* 
rotig. It is a dependency of Pungah. A few Chinese have 
lately commenced working the Mines; but the inhabitants 
are kept in a constant state of apprehension from an attack 
by the Burmahs. The Commander in Chief of the Bur- 
man Army pompously announced his victory to the Go- 
vernor of Pinang. He thus styles himself, '^ Mai Maha 
Scha Sooyah, Commander in Chief of Rangoon, Marta- 
ban, Yei, Tavoy, Mergui, Merib,^' and says" I lately 
sent an Armament consisting of 20,000 Men against the 
Siamese, who have conquered the Countries of Salang, 
(i. e. Junk Cejion,) Terrotory, Tacoorpa, Tatiway, 
Bin Taku, Ban Takim^ Kayui and Pulei. 1 have caused 
the Rajah of Salang to be conveyed to Ava, and have 
nmned it from henceforth Salawara^ and*! ha!|re staiicued 
5000 men to defend it.'» : . ' ' 



* •*. 
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The Wife of Pia Fomoae, the fornwr Siamese Gorer* 
nor of the Island, was id the habit of relating to her Eu« 
ropean Tisitors, with particular satisfaction, a sratageiik 
for intimidating the Burnaah* on one occasion when they 
had effected a landing and attempted a night attach. A 
small Fort bad been constructed, with a door in front an4 
one in the rear. Having but few Muskets, the old Lady 
^U9cd the teares of Cocoanuts to be stripped and cut 
to the length of a Musket, and made all heir attendants 
throw each one across his shoulder. They then paraded 
round and round the Fort, entering at one door and 
going out at the other, thus having the appearance of 
•a large assemblage of Troops entering the Fort, as if they 
bad come from a distance. The Bnrmahs, who were on 
the look out, seeing so many men parading about, became 
alarmed, and instantly took to their Vessels, and were 
heard of no more for a time. In ITSO* during the ad* 
ministration of Mr. Hastings, a plan was formed by the 
Merchants of Calcutta, for forming a Settlement at thii 
Island; the subscriptions for that purpose were made; and 
the measure received the sanction of Government, but 
before the necessary preparations could be completed, a 
War with France was certain, and the Government not 
being able to grant any supplies and the Merchants un- 
willing to tnist their property on the eve of a War, the 
plan was abandoned for the lime. « At the conclusion 
•f the War *!^ says Mr. Light," Mr. Hastings enJeavour- 
ed to procure some place to the Eaatward) and employe^ 
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Captain-Forrest to enter into a Treaty witfii any of tVe 
Malay States." Captain Forrest was- sent to nake « 
Settlemeot at Rliio in 1784, l^y the King^a ioTitaiion^ 
twi teaming at the Dincfings that the King of Rhio had 
Jbeen killed in an attack upon Malacca, he returned and 
touched at JuaL Cejloo*, of wlueh Island he gives a short 
account.* 

Tfce name Jan Sylan,. Capt. Forrest conjectures to be 
A corruption of Oojong Sylang, Point or Promontory of 
Sylan. The' Island was then snder the authority of a 
Viceroy from- Sfam,. and the population about 12,00(^ 
people. There were many Elephants brought from Mer- 
gui, Bullocks and Buffaloes, wild Hogs and Deer, a few 
tame Goats, &c. There used to- be a great Trade for- 
merly in Opium, but the use of that Drug had* been pro* 
hibited, and heavy restrictions laid on the exportation o£ 
Tin. The quantity of Tin exported was about fiEre hun- 
dred Tons annually. The people were discontented, and 
wihed to throw off their allegiance toSiam. 

Shortly after the occupation of Pinang, there was a 
45onsiderabre Trade in Tin and other Articles ami Vessel* 
were constantly passing to and from Junk Ceylon. Mr. 
Scott and other Merchants obtained about 2,500 Bahar» 
of Tin annually, and I have been informed by the Com- 
maader of the Vessel, who is stHl a resident at Pinang, 
that a voyage was usually made in a month or six weeks, 
and the profits from the Cargo of Tin and other Mer, 

; 5 i-*^ '""*"'• Voy.je 10 the Mergyi Aiehifd.go, P«g«t »9. 
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ehandize, seldbm Mi short of 5000 TPts. each' Trip. He 
ftlso asserts that Copper and Iron is abundant on the 
Island, Emt the Mines are not worked. Captain Light,^ 
the first Superintendant of Pinang submitted a Memoir 
upon this Island, to the Governor General of Bengal, ia 
June 178/, which contain^ a minute and particular . de^ 
scription of thr Island.^ 

Mr. Jaifies Seott subrtiitted in' 1785 an offer from the Na« 
tive Governor of the Island named Pia Pomone, to transfer 
the Island to the British Government upon very advan« 
tageous ferms» Capt. Light took possession of Pinang 
in the following year and Capt. Scott assured the Govern- 
ment that the Revenues of Salang would defray the ex« 
penses of both Settlements. ^^ In preferring Pulo Pinang,'* 
says Mr* Scott, ^^ you acquire the best and most conveni« 
ent Marine Port which the Malay Coast affords, whether 
you consider it as a retreat for a War Fleet, or a Port 
of Economical Commerce. In passessing Salang you en« 
ter on possession into the receipt of a certain and rapidly 
encreasing Commerce on the premises pointed out." The 
conditions on which the Governor of Salang offered to 
transfer the Island are fully detailed in Mr* Scott^s letter 
addressed to the Gorernor General, dated 28th October 
1785.f The late General Kyd, who made a report of 
Pinang and Junk Ceylon, by order of the Supreme Go- 
vernment in 1787, strongly recommended the occnpationi 
of the latter Island by the British, and in 1788 agaia * 

• Viiic Appendix* 

• ' ♦Vide DitiiH *^ 
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brought the suhjeef to the notice of the Board, in rab^ 
mitting a specimen of the Tin Ore of the Island. :{: 
• The poKcj of the British Government possessing thif 
most Taluable Island was fully diseussed by the Governor 
of Pinang, * and the advantages to be derived from it with 
Ihe system, to be pursued, fully pointed out.. The Hono* 
rable Mr« Clubley, a Member of the Board, thus gives' 
bis sentiments upon the subject. ^ The occupation of 
P^nk^tir, and even the most successful prosecution of any * 
ar^angemeuts for augmenting the Trade in Tin from Pe« 
ra,k and Salengore, are in my judgement of far minor 
importance to the contemplated object of our late Gover« 
W^Vy of extending our influence towards the possession of 
the Island of Junk Ceyloa» This material object 1 am 
happy to see is within the scope of the Honorable the 

President's arrangements and wishes^ and ncaiced inhisiVli- 
nuie in terms satisfactory at once with respect to the import* 

ance of this place, and conclusive of his own warm in<» 
tere^t (br the bene&t of this fistablishinent.. I sincerely 
wis»h, that he may be the means of effecting this great 
al>j>ect during (he period of his Government;, — by sucbapos«^ 
session, the produce of Tin from an esLtensive Coloay will 
be a source of real advantage to the India Company, and 
while it must benefit individual industry, will compensate 
in some degree for the loss of Banca<, a» all accounts coq« 
cur in representing the Island of JunkCeylon as possessing 
capabilities of rivalling Banca. in its produce, if not ill "* 

j; Vide Appcndii. • 

^ Govcroot Fhiliipt'i Mtntttc i&h Ofiober. i8iq» 
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the quality of its Tin% It h needless therefore t» urge . 
farther the adrantage of such an Island being possessed 

by a Government which would draw forth its resources 
and make them available to the great purposes of Com« 
uiercial Enterprise.^^ 

The negotiations which followed with the Governnient 
of Siam having been unsuccessful, the Island is still in 
possession of a Power which does not appear disposed to V 
ckaw forth its resources, and the dread of an attack from 
the Burmans, prevents the Inhabitants of the adjoining «• 
Coast from settling upon the Island. In the event of a' 
rupture with the Siamese or Burmahs^ it may be well 
to bear in recollection the valuable Island ofJunUCey-^ 
Ion, and if that could be added, either by conquest or 
fair negotiation, to the possessions of the Hon^ble Com« 
pany, their Revenues would be materially increased, 
and the interests of the nation generally promoted. Tin 
has never been known at a higher price than at pre« 
sent in China, in Bengal, and at Pinang, and as there 
h&s been a very great decrease in the quantity of late 
yearss, imported into the latter place^ it is worthy of 
consideration how it may be increased. That Junk 
Ceylon possesses every advantage that can be desired, 
as a productive country with a healthy climate, for a ; 
British Settlement, has been fully established by the 
concurring testimony of all persons who have visited the ^ 
place, or coni^idered the subjectt 
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PUNGAH. 



TMs River unites with the PahJau, and is nearly op-^ 
posite the mouth of the principal River on Junk Ceylon. 
It^s situation is thus laid down in a Journal of a Voyage" 
in March 1822. '^ About | past 5 p. m.. weathered 
Easthernmost Point of Pulo- Panjang, continued course 
four miles, and anchored at 7 p. mt. in three fathoms* 
black Mud. The Pungah River bears N. W by W. dis- 
tance a league." There is a bar at the mouth of, and 
several Shoals in the River. The depth of Water in many^ 
places,, is not more than one and one and a half fathom^ 
consequently not navigable for large vessels, and the River 
narrows considerably after ascending a few miles. Junks 
tide it up to the Town, in one and a half or two 
days from the entrance. From the source of this Rivcr^ 
*hie distance overland is said to be onty two day's journey 
to the River Baadon, which falls into the Gwlph ofSianu 
Mr. Crawfurd remarks* " I may advert to the incalcula-% 
ble advantages which would result to general Commerce* 
from the existence 6f an easy and a safe com^munication 
by water between the Gulphs of Bengal and Siam. Th^ 
result of the enquiries which I made on the subject, is^ 
Ibat sneh a communication would be m«8t easily effected^ 

f Mr, Crawfard^i ref Oft. of hit MiMi<m le S«rfll#' * 
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arid would be most oscfiil^ in about the Latitude of 8*^ 
North. Bietween the head of the River of Bandon, which^ 
a^alreadj mentioned, admits vessels drawing ten or fifteen- 
feet water, and the head of the River Ponga, which itself - 
falls into the Western Sea behind Junk Ceyloa, and the 
numerous small Islands in this direction, where there h 
shelter fron* the Monsoons; the distance is said to be but 
two day's ordinary journey. Were such a communica* 
lion practicable, Siam, Cochin China,. China itself, and 
the Philippine Islands,, would be brought nearer to us by 
a distance of equal to 16° o<* Latitude, while the precarious: 
and tedious navigation of the Straits of Malacca, would 
be altogether avoided.'' I fear we should find it a dif- 
ficult undertaking, nmking a Canal to the distance of even 
twe» days journey in fuch a (Quarter, and as the Pungafe 
River is clioakecJ up with Sand Bank^, and only navi- 
gable for vessels of the smallest size, tlie passage could 
never be rendered available to our larger Ships, or obviate 
tlie necessity o^f passing through the Straits of Malacca to 
China, If sucl> a scheme were practicable however, 
a»d a Settlement formed at Junk Ceyloiv, it would cer- 
tainly become the limporium of the East, and rival the 
most flourishing of our Establisments. Pungah is a recent 
Settlement, formed by apart of the Inhabitants of Junk 
Ceylon, who fled in January 18l(X, when the Burmans. 
invaded and took possessionof that Island, The Chief is. 
(tyl^d PiaSalang, « Governor of Junk Ceylon and it'i 
Dq[«Ddeiicie% aud he h]%s a I)e|xuiy Fia or Gpvero^ 
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under his authority at Junk Cejion. He is an Officer of 
the King of Siam, of low origin, and formerly resided at 
a place called Natoi, to the Northward, eleven years* 
The former Governor of Saking was dismissed, and the 
. present one is liable to he discharged at the will of the 
' Despot. The Houses of the Inhabitants are built of 
Aftaps and Nebongs in the Mafayan Style. There is 
j)0t much cultivation at this place, except Paddy, which is 
exported in small quantities. There are few Bullocks or 
Goats, but Buffaloes are very numerous, and Fowls and 
Duck^ abundant. The price of Poultry about 5 Dollars 
per 100. The Chief and Inhabitants are not inhospitablct 
Population. — The Population consists of about four 
thousand Malays and Siamese, a thousand Chine<;e, two 
hundred and fifty Christians, and twenty or thirty Chu* 
liahs and descendants of Malabar people. 

The principal ^Article of (.ommerce here is Tin, of 
which about 500 Bahars or 1^0 Piculs, are now an* 
Buqilly obtained, but it might be increased to any ex« 
fent, and has been very much on the increase during the 
last few months. It is procured in great abundance, and 
without nmch labour, at the distance of one days' journey 
from the Town. Last year, a considerable quantity was 
gent overland to the capital, Bangkok, but the greater 
part now finds it's way into Pinang, There are two or 
^hree Factors or Confidential Ministers of the Emperor 
who reside at Pungah, and superintend the Tin Trade; 

^lieot the duties d^c. for the King, aad oae of them ge« 
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nerally makes a vQ/age to Prince of Wales Island erery 
three inonths, usually taking it by turns. The other ar- 
ticles of Commerce are fJcech de Mer, Tortoise Shell, 
Eiephaut^s Teeth^ Bird Ncst^ and Paddy. It i> said also, 
that there Is^Teak Wood in the Forest>. I'hcre are many 
small Junks and Prows belonging to the place, which are 
constantly passing to and from Pinang, and there are 
about lOor 12 Junks annnally buWt there^ beside^ m.uiy 
Boats, the Timber being very cxccileat, abundant and 
cheap. The Imports from Pinang consist of Long Chnhs, 
Muslins, Chintzes, Gurrahs, and oilier Bengal Piece 
9ood§, Taifatasj Madras Blue Cloth and Chintzes, ex- 
pressly manufactured for the Siamese, Rugs, Curvvahs^* 
bcarlet Broad Cloth, Glass Ware, Muskets, Gunpowder, 
Salt Pcfre, and various other arciclcs. 

The Duties and Port Charges are^very exorbitant. 
Upon a square rigged vessel of fifty Tons, which ijold to 
the value of Spani::>h Dolfars 2000, and purchased Tin ii\ 
r.eturn to the' value of Spanish Dollars 2000, the Charges 
amounted to Spanish Dollars 407, in Presents aitdT 
Duties; viz. 

Pre ents to (.Miief, 2nd, .3id and 1th Otfcers, value 100 

■»• . « . , 

Dollars, Brokerage ^ per Cent. 

Native Writer 18, Cutting and Marking Bales 7, Pilot 
12, Use of Scales at Custom House 8, Port Clearance 2, 
P^iy 1, Pilot d. Import Duties 6 per Cent, usuatly 8 ptf 
^nt«i. Export Duty on Tin, valued at 50 Dollars per 
fiahar 2^ per Ccut* . ;. 
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PAHLAU. 



Thi« is a large branch of the Pnngah Rirer, There 
H a »muil Village containing about 100 Inhabitants^ who 
collect Tin. 



e 



TADIN DEI. 



Is a large River, but there are no Inhabitants on it^i 
banks. 



NAHKRAT 



Also a wide Rivera but numerous Shoals and Sands. 
Here there are no Inhabitants* 



• . • J 



COREH OR CASSEL 



This is a considerable River, about 30 miles to the 
Northward of Traang, There are about 50 lohabitantf, 
•ubjects of the Rajah of Ligore. 
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LONTAR, 



J',. i 



A small River, frequented by parties of the Oranfi 
liaut €iccasioQally« 



TELIBONG. 



ThiJt is a very narrow River, opposite the Island ortliQ 
same name. It was formerly much frequented by the 
Orang Laut, who used to erect temporary Dwellings on 
ifs banks. There is a great abundance of Fish anJ 
Oysters procurable in this quarter. There was formerly 
a large flourishing Settlement on Pulo Telibong, (which 
lays to the S. W. of Traang River, and is three miles in 
extent), under Data Pan^awri, about the time Junk Cey» 
Ion was taken by the Burmahs in 1810. Here Beech de 
Mcr and Bird Nests were collected. There are at pre* 
swt tt« iahabitants, bat plenty of Deer, Buflaloef, *c. 
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traang: 






,. This River forms the Northern Boundary ofthedue- 
dah Kingdom, but has been possessed by the Siamese fot 
' these last fifteen vears. It is in Lntitude 7** 20^ North. 

m 

There is a Bar at the entrance, and nr.merous Shoals ex- 
tending out many miles from it^s month, with dangerous 
Hocks, visible only at low water. There is a safe but uar* 
row Channel for Ships, The River is shallow inside; but 
vessels of any size may navigate during the SpringSt 
There are three Streams; the centre or main branch cal- 
led Traang or Kotain, the right Polian, and the left Bank- 
sa. The first Villaire near the entrance i? called Kwala 
« Batu or' Batu Lintang, ^ith 30 Houses and 150 Inhabit- 
t ants. There are other Villages called Pontanni, Pa- 
• rauang, and higher up Tipping Tinghi. From Pontanni, 
to LiguT, the Country is said to be studded with small Vil« 
lages,,but the journey across, which is about fire days in 
the dry Season, is rendered rery difficult by the numerous 
•Sfreams and Marshes. In the rainy Season, it is scarcely 
))6si^ib)e to go across, and the journey occupies at least 
twenty days. From the Village of Traang, which con- 
tains, about 400 Inhabitants, the distance to Kotain or 
Pontanni by the River, is two days. This is a large Vil- 
lage, consisting of about 150 Houses. From Kotain in a 

JSotih li^asterly dire^iorii audxlii^taat aboat a day^s journey 
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by land, h Lrnnpour, which is about the size of Kotain. 
The Natives say there are ninety nine branches or sub. 
ikliary Streams which *^faU into this River. In 1802, ihc 
Rajah of Ligore requested the Pinang Govern aieut to 
recommend some of the Native vessels from the Coast (o 
proceed to Traang and load 50 Elephants, promising 
good treatment to the Chuliahs. Many vessels used ta 
frequent this place in former years. 



LINGOW. 



Opposite the mouth of this River, which fells -into th« 
Sea, by two large branches, is a small Island called Pul» 
Sidi'. There are several small Village* up this R.we, 
and the Inhabitants cultivate Paddy. 



SETOOL. 



Which empties itself by two mouths, the Southernmost 
Channel being called . Sungei Masuk Membang Segara. 
There is an Island formed by these two branches, called 



« «. 
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.Pulo Teaiblung, upon which there is a Village containing 

^about 20 Houses and 100 Inhabitants. Up this River^ 

about ten miles^ is a place called M embang Segara, where 

,Tuanko Bjisnoo, Brother of the King of Quedab, former* 

niy resided. 



KUBONG BOYA and BATU 

AMPAR. 



Two Rivers of considerable sizes up which the Siamese 
^ave lately been building and equipping some Prows of a 
'large size. There is at present, in consequence, a con« 
<fiiderat)le population of Siame.^e and Malay Prisoners from 

Quedah and the Langkawi Islands, who are all employed 

in the construction of Boats. 



MERAKIT AND CHE BILANG. 



Are two small Rivers, a little to the Northward of a 
Uprouiiaent Point, called Tapjong Pau^ 



.« • 
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TEMBLANG, MERPAH and 

BELURU- 






Are tliree smxll Rivers whith fall into a deep Baj^ cal« 
led Teluk Merpa, formed by Pulo Temblang, and a pro* 
jecting SQJt pf Land called Tanjong Gabus» Tbe number 
of Houses from Lingow'to Tanjong Gabus^ up the several 
Rivers beforcmentioned^ are reckoned at a thousand, and 
the Inbabitants about 5000| princrpallj Fishermen aiul 
Cultivators of Padd j» 



KWALA PUJU. 



Is a narrow sfiallow River up which, a few reaches, ut 
a imall Village, with about one hundred Inhabitants* 



PURLIS. 



This River is in 6* 2P North. Opposite it» mouth, it 
a small low Sandy Island, called PuloKetam. The River 
is narrow, but deep, but there is a shoal Bar at thcS 'eQ« 






t • 
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trapce. ' The former King of Quedah resided many years 
at Kiangan, about 10 miles up the River. Bendar Kangar, 
the first Village, is^about 4 miles up, and Kampong Arau 

rp a small branch to the right, between Kiangan and 
Kangar* After passing Kangar, it branches off to 4h« 
right by two Channels, the first called Sim pang ka Gu« 
nonj*^, which takes its rise from a mountain called Gunong 
Griang, at the base of which is a Village containing about 
40 Houses. Another Channel unites with the Qnedah 
River, and a considerable distance farther up, is a Channel 
called Sinipang Sungei Wang Pia, which commnfiicates 
with a very large River Sungjji Tasi Pahana, which issues 
from an extensive lake; one branch leads on towards San- 
gora on the iioihcr side of the Peninsula, and the main 
branch takes its course towards the Western sidebyin« 
numerable Channels, forming principally the Purlis, Kcd* 
'.da, and Mirbow Rivers, and the several intermediate and 

smaller Streams. On 'the left, is a place called Pulut^ 
and an Inland formed by the Purlis Channel to Sangora 
and the Simpang Sungei Wang Pia, named Pulo Maha- 
rajj. To the right, a mountain called Wang Batu Be^ 
tangar. The total number of Houses up the Purlis River, 
as far as the mountain beforementioned, are estimated at 
S500. A few miles to the Southward of the Purli« 
Rireri b 
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KRONO TANGAH. 



r r. 



* 



A sraail shallow Kiver^ witA a- Village of 30 HooseSi 
4 and nc^^ 



SANGLANU. 



W^itb 50 Houses oit its^banks. 



JERX.OON. 



Witk 20 Houses.* 



GRIANG- 



With 100 Houses, thtf Inhabitants of which cuUivato 
Paddjt There is a small Channel which unites the 
Griang with the Kedda River, - called Sungei Malaccat 
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KEDDAH. 



The Mouth of this Rirer is fn Latitude 6" 6» NoVlh. 
There is an extensive Mud Flat off the eniranee, hot 
there is sufficient Water at spring tides to admit a Vessel 
of 300 Tons. There are stakes across the Ri?v^s Mouth, 
leavrng only a small n a rro\^^ Channel for Junks and Prows, 
The Fort, surrounded by a Brick Wall in a delapidated ' 
state, and about half a mile in circumference, is situated 
on the left Point at the mouth of the River, above which 
is the first or Seaport Town, called Bendar Pakan Kwala, 
containing about 1000 Houses on both sides of the River* 
Mr Monckton who was formerly sent there from Bengal^ 
had a small Factory on the rfght'iide, ealled Sebrang 
Nonia. Above the first Town, the River branches off to 
the lefr^ by a Channel, named Simpang ka Jerloon, on the 
left bank of which stands a Village cafiled Padang Latang, 
ConlSiining 20 Houses. ,^This unites with ttie Purlis, and 
re-unites with the Kedcfahl a considerable distance in« 
land. The Keddah River branches off into innumerable 
Channels, which it would be tedious to enumerate, unit« 
ing with the Mirbow to the right. Above Allustar, which 
va^ a large and populous Town^ containing, sibont SOOO 
Houses, and which is four hours pull from the entrance) 
there is a bifurcation of the River, alxd the left branch is 



\ 1 
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called Sutigoi Anak Biikit, the right Siingei Lmibong;. 
These anke in the interior. At the period of the Siamese 
kruptian, the Quedah Cmintry was very popafous, and ii> 
describing the Village* and number of House-, I must be 
noderstoondl as having reference to* that period/* -Qf the 
present state of the Countlry, it is difficull to ab tain any 
satisfactory account. The present information was prin- 
cipally supplied by the King of Quedah, and some of hfs 
attendants, frommemory, having lost all the records con- 
taining the census of population &c. which he caused to» 
be taken occasibnally. When the Siamese invaded the 

Country, there were hSS Mukimsy in the Quedah State* 

•I 

Mursdeu describes a Mukim fo be like our Parishes ia 
England. In speakiiig^ of Achcen, he say?,* • " The 
whofe Kingdom- is divided into certain small Districts or 
Communities, cafl^ \fukini,-whi<^ seera to be equivalent 
to our Parishes, an4 -their nuWbcr is reckoned at one 
hnndrad and ninety." Accohirng to the Quedah Regu- 
laticnis, a Mukim is a division of the people, which must 
consist offot less thaw forty four men well qnalified to 
perform the ceremonies of tliJWr llcligion at a MeVejid, or 
Mo*que; but if may consist of several hundreds, or even 
thousands,, If there is no Mosque, no assembly or divi- 
sion of the people can be termed a Mukim. In some of 
the inland parts, or grazing Grounds, where there are 
many inhabitants, there is perhaps only one Muki.n,and 
if, as asaeried, there are 128 Mukims in the Kingdom, i| 

• M'uden't SuinaUii. P'(c 40} 



• i 
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must tend to convey a very favorable idea of the populQii;3- 
Swttc .of the Country. The- computation^ hoxrever, in- 
clllrias Furlis, Lingovi^, Setoo^^ and other dependencies ef 
the Quedah State, 

I shall now endeavour t^ give some aecotint of the Vil- 
lages in the interior. Up the Anak B^ikit, which tak^s 
nearly a straight or westerly course from its source, are the 
ibilowing: small Streams and Villages, viz. 

Sungei Mamplum containing. .20 HottsCi^ 
Sungei Mergong "^ • 

I Sungei Gunong Sali ^70 ,,. 

Sungei Batia . . • .J 

Kampong Teluk Jan.... 10 ,^ 

Akstar 2000 ,^ 

Kanchat .'^. ..10' „ 

L2A)u Pnngi . . .y.... 10 ,y. 

Aliir #lajiK4 ..T ...... ., .i . .30 ,,. 

Alur Seraada.' \ . . .\ . • . . .'20^ ,^. 

* Aliir^Merah. T 

Suka Menanti.:;.:. ^300 ^• 

AnakBukU:..: ..'..J 

Poinpong.. 40' „\ 

Titifc Gajah ..'...,'.10 „. 

Kampong Tokama 10* „ 

Padang Sewajana *.". . 100 „. 

Here the Limbong isagain united With the Anak Bik^ 
kit, and the River is called Bahor, beyond which is a 
place called Tanjong Pauh and Alur Ganu, where the 
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Siamese nsaally remained when they eame to mak? d«» 
ii|^d9 apoD Qiiedab. This is between the Kwala Bahor 
and Sungei Tegal, after which are 

Kwala Tanglak 10, 

Padang Luar 40* 

Padang Trap 20. 

This isclo^ to a mountain called WangBatu Betangar^ 
ten days^^urney for boats pulling against the strong cur« 
tent, from the mouth of the Quedah River. 

The Limbong takes its course in a southerly direction 
ifor several miles, after which it separates by two branches 
and re-unites by four diiferent Channels to the Anak 
Bukit, or main stream of the Quedah River« The first 
place is Tanjong Bindahara, / -• . '. 

Akar Beluru, containing.^... 20 Hous6i» » 
Pankalan Kundur . ...... l\ • IQ ^ 

Ganding 12 ,, 

Pankalan Putar 10 „ ^ ., ^ 

Tanjong Misri 10 ,, 

Tanj<n^g Grigis. •'. 10 ^^ 

On the Simpang Trus Channel, 



J?*'!^^*: '--poo „ 

Titik Siam ^ '* 



} 



Alur Malei 20 „ 

Utan Pulei --.:-- 20 „ 

On the Kwala Bahor Channe], 

T»jor - .I'.vn • - - - « - - - - 40 „ 

Pagar Ayer •••*•••• •SO i* ^ 
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s 



Alnr Boltt ---- 20 Houses. 

Kubong Buaya '.-.•- - • 40 9, 

f f ankalan Machanj: -.--"> j 

Pankalan Tomea ----- j 

Alur Betangar ----- -J 

,, Troog Asam ---•-•-•20 ^^ • 

Lepat ----•---•--•'10 ^f 

Pankalan Gajah Mati - - - - 200 ^ 

Kampong Sapalir ------10 „ 

On the fourth large branch, called Sim pang Rambci, is 
Rambei containing \0 Houses, to the right of which is a 
Channel leading off to the Mirbow,and the following 
Villages, Aliir Parit --.'--.--20 Houses. 

* • Tiadang - • 10 „ 

*4^adang Pusfng ----- 20 ,^ 
^Padang Karbau - - - - 309 „ 
and considerably higher up are two mountains,* named 
Gunong- Garaqi and Fakir Terbang, close to which ig 
Peclow, cohfaining 20 Houses, and a River i>sue« form 
them on the Eastern side which takes jts course through 
the Patani Country and empties itself into the Sea on the 

Eastern Coast of the Peninsula. These mountains form 

• • • 

the Boundary between thf States of Qnedah and Patani. 
We may reckon the number of Inhabitants upon an ave* 
rage generally of five to- a House. There are many small 
Villages not noticed. , 
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Name. — ^The name of the Capital of the Qoedah Ceun« 
^tr7 forn^rly was Liadong-an-bulan, shaded from the 
Moon, s<» called from being situated undet the lofty 
mountain Jerei. Afterwards it received- the name of 
Quedah, sigAifjing an enclosure for Elephants^ which 
signification that word bears also in the Pegue Gountrj^ 
according to Sjmesr ^ 

t Former Statr of tbb; Countrt.— At the time of th« 
eession of Pinang, Mr, Light represented the Qnedah Coun« 

• try as containing a population of 100,000 within the Atem 
of 150 miles by 30 or 35, the Country as healthy and 
fruitful; that it produced much Grain, Cattle, Poultry and 
Fish in abundance; that the Export of K ice in 1785 to 
other Countries was 2000 Coyans or JSO^OOO Piculs^* 4he 
pri«e of Bullocks 3 to 5 DoVlars^ iBu ifaloOB fro^ 4 to 6, 
Fowls 30 to 40 per Dollar,* Rfee two Bengn^flazar Maunds 
per Dollar, and sometimes lass,^aad Fruits i|^ great abund* 
ance. Prior to the occupation of Prince oT Wales Island 
by the English, this was a place of considerable trade, and 
numerous British as well as native Vef^se^s from the distant 
Islands of the Archipelago, and the Coasts of Malabar and 

• Coromandel resorted there. There was also a large Junk 
annually from China, the Exports consisted of Beech de 

. Mer, Birds Nests, Sharks' Fins, Tin, Aice, UattanS) 
Dammar, Tortoise Shell, Deer Skins and Sinews, Bui* 

• ^Oaring many .years preceding ihe'corqnest of Quedah by the Sianete, the 
quantity of Rice^aod Paddy Imported into Pinang from thence anooally, rareljr 
fell tboft uf loooCuyara, but lioce ilut event it hau icacciy cjicccded ofiS 
' trath the qviutiiy akuvc atitedt 
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>lock and Buffaloe Hidei and Horns, and various other 
Commodities. The abstraction of the Trade from Que« 
dah to Piaang, occasioned a loss of Revenue to the King 
of 20,000 Dollars annually. 

Xhibfs of the Country. — 1 have been unable to trace, 

/in a satisfactory way, the History of the Chiefs of Quedab, 

beyond the Grand Father of the present King. The first 

^«ettlers at Kedah were from Malacca, the Inhabitants of 

which came originally from Menangkabau, in the iiit^ 

terior of Sumatra. The King, who was possessed of va* 

rious historical records, lost them all upon the Siamese 

Invasion. In a work however in my possession, which 

I have been some time engaged in translating, contain* 

*ing the Laws, Port Regulations, Court Ceremonies, S(c. of 

^^Quedah, adapted from the Undang Undang Malayo, I 

find, that these Laws and Regulations were compiled 

by order of Sultan Rajil Aludin Mahomed Shah, who 

reigned at a place called Naga, in Quedah; no mentioa 

is made of the period when the Sovereign reigned; but 

he is supposed to have died a little more than a century 

ago. The Grand Father of the present King was Sultan 

'^ Mahomed Jewa, styled Sultan Abdil Ma-alum Shah Al« 

sultan Mahomed Jewa Kalifat Rahaman Zeina Adelia 

Ma-alum Shah, and at his death, called Marhum Kian« 

gan, or the Saint of Kiahgan, his residence during the 

last few years of his life being at a place of that name 

up the River Purlis. He was King in Mr. MoncktorTs 

time. His Sou succeeded him, uader the name of Sulti|a 
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Abdullah Mahkurram Shah. Mr. Light says «* The old ^ 
King had no issue by his lawful Wife, and Sultan AbduU 
lah was a natural Son, his Mother being a Stare Girl. 
The old King had two Brothers, and several Nephew.^ 
wno thought themselves injured by the election of thii 
Bastard to the succession. In the year 1770, they raised 
a Rebellion, and brought the people of Salengore and 
. Ferak to their assistance. They entered Quedah, but ^ 
finSR^ the people did not join them, they burnt Allustar. . 
then. a very flourishing Town, and at the Kwala, took 
several of the Coast Vessels, and carried off a considerable 
deal of plunder. The old King was so much enragedt 
that he forbad their ever returning to the Country. The • 
disappointed Princes returned to Salengore,. whete they y 
died in want and misery. Only one of their Children is %« 
left, who li>^s with the present King. The old King thea 
married his favorite Son to the Daughter of Jh^ Laxsama« 
na. At the old King^s death, which happened in 1778, 
his Son was acknowledged King. The King is. a weak 

man, too fond of Money, very relax in the execytion of the 
Laws, not so much from a principle of clemency, as timi« 

dity. His income consists in monopolizing all the Trade ^ 
and the produce of the Mines. He receives likewise a 
deal in presents and fines; every person who has any 
demand to make^ . or suit to prefer first presents a 
Sum of Money Which he thinks adequate to the demand; 
if the King apftroves of the Sum, he Sign^-the Paper,«aild 
the Suit is obtSSacdy unless another f t^s5a comes with a 
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greater $uin» He recep^es a small duty upoD every Prow, 

and upon the Sale of Cattle and Slaves. The Ryots are 
obliged to cultivate his Laadsy and to defend the Country 
at their own charge»^' This was t4ie Chief who ceded 
Prince of Wales I>land to the Englii^'h, From the tradl- 
* ftion of the natives of the present day,, however, it does 
not appear, that Sultan Abdullah wasa natU'ral Son ef 

4 

Sultan Mahomed Jewa,. as mentioned by Mr. Light, 

though 1 am dispof^ taeoasfder his account correct, and 

that the King of Quedah has an object in passing over 

'this part oF the Hbtory of his ancestors. I4 instated, that 

Sul(an Mahomed Jewa had two Wives and three ( hiU 
^ dren, viz two Sons and a Daughter. The eldest Son, 
.Abdullah, succeded to the Throne, and. the younger^ 
Tlcftoodcen^ became Rajah Muda of Purlis. The Daftghter 
married the Rajah oF Patani,. Tuanko Uajab. Cbara^ wha 
had a Dawghter named Tuanko Kunit.. 

Sultan Abdullah had two Wives,. Wan Meh, and" 
Wan Mas, and four favorite Coneu bin es, viz. Che Bonda, 
Che Mas^ Chendra Sari,, and fiida Sari. By Che Bonda, 
he had three Sons and a Daughter;, the Sons named Tuaiv* 
ko Ibrahim, Solymao, and Kusoo« The second Wife had 
nine Children, viz^ three Sons and six Daughters, the 
Sons named Tuanko Pangeran^ Busnoo, and Petra. Wan 
Meh the other Wife had no Children. The second Con- 
cubine had one Son, named Tuanko Daud. The third 
Concubine had two Sons,, named Tuanko Amboon and 

* The pMMiii fijL.Kiftf ol (2^cdili# 
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Mahomed, and two Daug htcrst and the fourth CoDCubine 

fead twa Danghters;^ Sultan Abdullah died during the* 

. time Mr. Gaunter was Aeting" Su|>erintendent of Pinang 

in the year }79Sy and was succeeded in the Government 

by his Brother the Rajah Mood a of Piirlife, under the tide 
of Sultan Tleaoodeen Makhurrum Shah, This Chief 

,^ranted the Territory on the main to the Honoralile Com* 
pany, in Sir George LeitWs time* After some tlfne, Sul- 
tan Tleaoodeen getting, old^ became weary of conducling 
the affairs of Government, and lie transferred it to Tuan* 
ko Pangeran, the eldest Son of the late King's secoad 
Wife, and Tuanko Ibrahim became Hajah Moo la^ This 
arrangement and resignation of the SuUan Tleaoodeen ia 
favor of hivS Nephew,, was voluntary. Tuanko Pageraa 
£ad some time before proceeded to Siam^ where Ke r&r 

* mained some months, to pay his respects ta the Emperor and 
to conciliate his good wilK All the Chiefs and Nobles of the 
Country ivnanimously consented to receive Tuanko Pan- 
geran as their King, and he assumed the reigns of Govern^ 
joent in the year of the Heijerat 1218, or A. D. 1804, 
and afterwards took the title of Sultan Ahmed Taju- 
din Halim Shah. He is thus styled by the Siamese Go- 
rernment, Cbou Pia Ratismeram Ramapuck dae Sri Sul- 
tan Mahomed Ratna Rajah Budin Tersurin Terwerei 
Wangsa Chou PiaCherei Burei — Cherei being the Siamese 
name of Quedah. 

In such a large family of Sons, it was natural to expect 
there would be many disputes in resfect to their separate 
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aathority, and in the divisien of the Patrimonial propertjr^ 
and the late King ofLei> complained that he could not 
controul his numerous Nephevrs, who were each aspiring 
to power. Tuanko Ibrahim, Daud, and Busnoo, each 
laid daim to part of the annnal subsidy, and the former 
engaged in open rebellion against his Brother the King^ 
but was overcome by the Laxsamana at Kwala Muda^ 
Inhere he had fortified himself, and soon after died* 

Another Brother, Solyman has long resided on the 
l>orders of the Honorable Company^s Territory in the 
Prye District, and has always conducted himself with 
gVeat propriety* The preaeut King, whais now in exile 
at Pinang, appear always to hare nKtintained a good cha- 
racter. Lieutenant Gorernor Farquhar says of him 
^^ Pangeran^ the jwesent King, is a young man, whom 
report speaks more favorably of, than of the other Princes, 
lyid who, if treated with Kberality, may be secured as a 
real and firm frieod. If it be admitted therefore, that 
near neighbours are either firm friends, or bitter enemies,) 
we ought to be at some pains to secure the friendship of 
this Chief, whose aid, if he were inimical to our Govern* 
ment, might enable even a weak enemy to attempt and 
persevere in that, which, without the King^s assistance,^ 
he would never have presumed to undertake.'^ The 
pre'^ent King has two Sons grown up, named Tuanka 
Abdullah and Tuanko Jakoob, the latter his favorite, who 
irac; carried off by the Siamese and has been in confiaemeat 
kt iiigore ever siace« "^ 
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After tbe capture of Quedah, t!re RajiTi of Ligore 08« 
lensibly transferred the Government of that Country to 
the former Sultan or Regent Tieaoodeen, (Uncie of ihe 
£x-RaJah,) t^ho was very eld and infirm. The only ol>» 
ject of this policy was to obtairt from the British Govern^ 
nient,^ the annual subsidy of Ten thousand Dollars, here* 
tofore paid to the King of Quedab^ The trick was too 
apparent to be overlooked) and was treated as it merited, 
by the Pinang Government, when an application was 
made, in Tleaoodeen^s name, for the Money. The old 
Sultan, worn down by age and infirmity, died last year* 

The authority and particular duties of the Bandhara, 
Laksamana, Tamungong aiid other Ministers and Officers 
of State, with the eiiquittc of the Court, &c. will be found 
described in the Uiid^ng undang or Code of Laws and 
Begulatiocis which I have been engaged in translating. 
The Bandhara is thfe first Officer, JiVeasurer or high Ste- 
ward; he has charge of all the King's Vassals, has a larg* 
Portion of land and a certain number of Ryots to man* 
tain his State. He is the ranger or Overseer of the forests 
and lands* He is General of the Army in time of War» 
The Lax«amanais the Admiral; he governs all the Islandd 
and the Kwala, and has charge of the Sea Coast. He has 
a great number of Dependants. 

Animals, Biaos, Fish. — In the Forests of Quedah and 
throtighout the Peninsula, are to be found an imniendO 
vanVy of Animals, of which the principal are Elephantf 
black and spotted, Rhinoceros designated by the Ma* 
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lays Badak Himpit, faTnpoiig and raya, plain and spotted^ 
gicveral species of the Tiger, viz. Harimau balur, Tu« 

« 

runkasau, the spotted and black Leopard, Harimau k urn* 
|)ang; Tiger Cats; Buffaloes; Wild Bullocks, called Lem* 
ber Sapi, very handsome and powerful Animals, with 
particularly fine limbs like an Elk, and their horns, which 
are very long, resemble those of the large English Bul« 
locks* There are also spotted Deer, Elk, Antelopes^ 
Mouse Deer; Civet Cat, Guanas, Porcupines, many varie-* 
ties of Monkeys, viz. Kra, Lotong, Bfuk, Siamang, Wang«r 
sa, Konkang and Mawa; Bears, Otters, the Sloth, Foxes 
and flying Foxes and Squirrels. Of Birds there is an end^ 
less, variety; but thehr plumage i« little valued, excef^ 
;that of the Argus Pheasant and Peacock, which are verj 

fsnmerous. The Argus Pheasant frequents the most lonely 
•nd impenetrable par(;3 of the forest, i» naturally a very 
^hy bird, and when caught, difficult to keep alive. Of 
Pheasants there are many beautiful species^ Fish of the 
choicest and most delicate description is extremely abund« 
ant in every part of the Coast, and many sorts of shell 
li h are also procurable. It would be in vain attempting 
an enumeration of the various kinds which are obtainable^ 
I poN^ess the names and description of upwards af 150 
«pecies. The Animal productions of this valuable Country 
are even surpassed in number and abundance by those of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, of which I shall proceed to give » 
ha&ty ujketchf * , j:l 
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. YfiGBTAMB pRODucxrONs.— I shall arrange these as welt 
a9 I am able, under their respective heads, Troin the in« 
formation of the natives, beginning with the largest Trees 
of the Forest, which are employed for useful purposes, and 
of which there is an inexhaustible supply on the moun« 
tains of Quedab, and indeed throughout the Peninsula. 

Planks and Crooked Timbbr for Ships. — The largest 
Trees which furnish the best Timber for Planks and 

Timbers for Vessels, ate the Sanei, Giam, Chingal, Tema« 
ma Batu, Jati Bunga, and Meranti. Some of these Treei 
grow to a prodigious size, and the Timber of all of them 

is durablet 

/ Bbams and Posts for Houses, &c. — Those most com« 
monly used as Pillars and Beams for Houses, and aUo oo*- 
casionally in Ship building, are Temusu Mas Medang 
Lilin, Medang Ramangi, Medang Gatal, Medang^ Lebav 

*Daun, Medang Telur, Medang Payong, Medang Kaladi^ 
Medang Tijar, and Dammar Laut, The latter is univer* 
sally preferred as Beams for Houses at Prince of Wales 

Jsland. 

Planks for Hoitsbs and Coffins, — For Flooring Planks 
and other purposes of that nature, the Nangka Pipit^ 

. Alban Tandok, Bungor and Ipil are generally preferred^ 
The Pulei is used for Coffins. 

Furniture Timber. — The Trees most prized for mak« 
^ng I urniture and Cabinet Work, are the Rangas, or 
Red-'^^uod, which admits of a fine polish. The nexTiii 
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estimation are Mirbovr, Chicbar, Rasu Pueby E(am^ 
Seraya^ Tcniusutaik Karbau, and Arai>g^ or Black V\ ood« 

^ M ASTs.-— For Masts of Sbips^ tbe Betangor Batu, or 
' Red Poon^ and Betangor Bunga^ or Wbite Poon have beea 
* |;eaerally used* 

FLowBaiNG Trbbs* — The Natives arc rcry partial to 
tbe Flowers of tbe Pakulu, Cbuinpa, Kenanga and Sena, 
all which Trees grow to a considerable size^ and are verj 
crnamental in Gardens* 

Kris and Sword Handlbs and Musket Stocks. — The 
Wood of tbe Kamuning and Katanga Trees, are used for 
making bandies for Creeses, Swords and other side Arms, 
and theNianiris for tbe Stocks of Muskets and Match* 
looks. 

• Oil and Damatar Trbbs— *Wood Oil is principally^ 
extracted from tbe KruingTree, Dammar and Gonis from 
irnMmerable Trees ; Sala is a Wood used by the Hindoos 
/or hnrnfng their dead, and found in small qnancitief^^^ 
f being occasionally exported to the Coast by the Chuliah 
.Vessels^ 

Medicinal Trebs. — From the Chenana Jangi, is er- 
tracted a juice efficacious in rhe care of Bowel Complaints^ 
^and the Mertajam for Head Aches and Fever* 

Dyb Wood and Pbrfumb* — The Sepang and Mang« 
kudu are in plenty^ and used for dyeing, the former occa<* 
Monally exported in small quantities. Tbe Gahru, so 
much prized for its pierfume and used in the Temples and 
JEleligious edificesi is also a nati?e of the Peninsoku 
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^ , Palhs. — Of the Palm species, the following rarietiei 
are most abundant throughout the Peninsula, viz. the 
Nibong, a tall riender Palm used in the construction of 
Native Houses for Posts, Flooring, &c. and for various 

other purposes $ Inior, the Cocoanut, the largest of any of 

■ 

^ Ihe Palms $ Pinang, the Betelnut, resembling the Ni^ 
bong; Rambia5from which the Sago is procured, much 
the game in appearance; Dangsa and Dudor, two other 
varieties not unlike the Betelnut, but applied to no useful 
purpose $ Serdang, the leaves of which are used for thatching 

. .Houses; the Tree is nearly as large as the Cocoanut; Anau^ 
another lafrge Palm from which Sugar and Toddy are ex« 
Iracted, and a substance which makes Cables and Rope, and 
Tal, a small species of Cocoanut, much prized by the n»« 
tives» This is alow Palm, the stem is enveloped with a rough 
lubstance, somewhat resembling coarse sackcloth. 

Othjbr Trbbs of thb Forbst. — Besides the Forest 
Trees before enumerated, as applied to the purposes of 
Ship and House building, &c« there are many others of if« 
ferior quality occasionally used for such and other purposes, 
riz. Tangar, Mamba, Kilim, Bruas, A pi Api, Bakow, 
Dedap, Mangkudu Besar, Budi, Ara, Ara Lampong, Je« 
jawi, Bubaru, Sungkei, Saga Besar, Makoyan, Jeliti, Bu<« 
koi, Tampinis, Nipis Kulit, Galat, Galam, Mati Anak, 
liangkadei, Prapat, Atool, Balang, Chemunar, Pulat^ 
Chingking, Bubuta* 

Rattans. — There are seventeen variefies of the Retail 
or Rattan, viz, Seoiambu, Batu, Siai, Bubuar, Dullanan^ 
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% Bakow, Nalbair, Hilang, Gain, Fasir, Sabut, Jernatig^ 
^Tawar, Pai, Teling, Dini and Sega. 
« Bamboos. — Of Bamboos eleven sorts, viz. BuTu Betong, 
Aour Dint, Aoiir Miniak, Aour Gading, China, Kechil, 
Pai, Mati tiuas, Belalei, Ipi, Timiang. 

Flowbrs. — ^The Malor, Pengaga, Chvtnpaka, FekuTa, 
'Randa, Malor Susun, Susun Kalapa, Ganda Suit, Paridi^ 
^Sundal and Malor Utan are the principal Flowers and 
^Shrubs cultivated by the Malays, and sold in the market 
places, forming as they do, a part of the ornaments of the 
Alusicians and Dancers at their nautehes, and made great 
use of in their marriage Ceremonies. 

Fruit TRBBs.~Few Coontrie'? posf^ess such a vast pro* 
fii>ioti of Frutts, most of which grow ^spontaneously without 
anv ctiiture. The first Fruit in the estimation of the na« 
tives them^ elves is the Dorian, well known for its pecu« 
liarly powerful odoriferous qualities. Of Mangoes- (Mam* 
palam) there are five varieties, viz. the MampaUm, 
Mampalam Siam, Achce, tiamban and Telur, be>^fdes 
foul^^o^ts of Wild Mangoes called Machang, Machang 

Chupah, Siku and Lada. Of the Jambu (a species of 
Apple) there are the Jambif Kling Merah, (red) Ayer 
Mawa, (which taster like Rose Water,) Jambu Biji, the 
Guava, IrongtheT (Cashew Apple, and iiiother sort called 
Britis. Of the Jack species, there are the Chumpada^ 
Nangka, Nangka Bubor,'and Nangka Belulong. Of the 
Orange kind, the Limao Kadangsa, Manis, China, Chim* 
bul, Kapas, Nipi$« Pagar, Karbau, Kiosi mud Krat 
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tMg* The" Mangoostaify Rambutah, Dukif, Latig^^at^/ 
Tampoya, antf Tamponfy^ all delicioas fruity are in the ' 
greatest profusion. Besides these are the fonbwfng, some 
of wbichrare entirely Jungle fruits, and some parriullf 
eultiyated, yiz. Belif»4>iDg Bufu, ao^J Beliinbing Linching^^ 

Jlumia, Tampal, Jejinti^ Setoof, Setial, Delrma, Krangi 
Lutong, Kandes ffesar, Asam Jawa, Ramtiyta Subuiar« 
ipaman, Galugor^ Chermei, Kadanda, Pu]M]r Tambuii^^ 
Pupur Dendang, Krikop Besar, Krikop Boru, Saiiga^ , 

Pauk, Bedara, Punti, Binjal, Binda, Lanjat, Sepam, Jan« 
gas, Setar, Ramnngei, Kedaha, Berinibang, Kaletu^ 

and nineteen species of Plantains, TiSr Pisang 6ading^ 

Jelei, Susu, Burtatua, Udang, Paib, A mas, Bengala, Mas 

Ayer, Mas Utan, Kelat, Keiat Barat, Kelat Ayer, Benga« 

la tiada Biji, Pendit, Raga^ Bagaran, Berasa, and Chaa« 

gal Petri. 

S&GAa CANB.-^Tbe Sugar Cane grows in the greatest 
perfection, and is eaten by the Malays in large quan« 
tities. There are three sorts, viz. Betong, Mera, and 
Rotan. 

Culinary yaGBTABLss.-— >The most commonly culti* 
rated Vegetables are the Trong, or BrinjaK sometimes 
called the Egg plant, of which there.are $iix yarietie^, viz, 
Trong duda-HaMan, Panjang, Rapn^ Prat, Pipit, and 

Belanda. Of Chillis there are the Chifbei besar, Chabei 
chiichuk, and Chabei sundal. Of Pea.«, or Pulse, Ka<t 
chang Sepat, Kalissa, Chemara putih, i heniara mera and 
Kaya« Of Sayur Bay am,* there are six sorts used by ilie 
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Malajs, riz. Bayam benar, Merah, Umah, Duri, Tubab 
^and Rusak. Of the Cucumber kind, three sorts, viz. 
Timon batang, Ringan and Batik, besides three other 
kinds of bitter Cucumbers called Patola Lmchin, Beliov* 
bing and Ular. Pumpkins, Labu Mera and Laba Ayer^ 
Yatns and Svreet Potatoes are cultivated at all the Ma- 
layan Stales on the Peninsula, and the Malays are never 

^t loss for Vegetable substances to mix in their Curries^ 
^s the Woods produce innumerable esculent plants and 
Jeaves* 

Minerals — Allusion has aTready Been made to the 

Tin Mines with which the Peninsula abounds. Gold is 
al^ found in several places, aad in the Quedab Cou^ntry, 
there is abundance of Iron Ore, similar to that manu* 
fectured by the Siamese into Qqallies and Cooking Uten« 
fiils, of which very large quantities are imported annually 
into the British Settlemeats by the Chinese Junks froofe 
Bangkok* 

To the Southward of the Quedab River ar^ 



i 



TABANGOW. 



A rerj smalt River, m(h a Yilla^ of 20 Hoosei^ 
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SALAH. 





i 



A little wider^ with a Village of 10 Hoosei* 



BADAK. RUGA. IAN. 



With several small Villages and 100 Honses. These 
are scarcely larger than Rivulets, and only one Proip 
ean pass at a time. This last pface ii celebrated fofi 
litj^ particularly Dorians* 



MIRBOVr. 



♦ » ^ 



Is thus described by Milbnrn. ^< Abont 18 Miles to 
the Southward of Quedah; it i.s n large River, deep and 
rapid. The Water here always fresh to the Sea; the 
heavy surge which breaks upon this shore during the 

S» W. Monsoon, bas^ by oppoi^ing the Current from the 
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ftiyer, rormed a dangerous Sand Bank, extending three 

Miles out to the Sea, and on which there is only a fathont 

Water.^ This River is however convenient on account of 

.its situation with the Tin Mines. The Annual prod uot 

hete is about' 1000 'Piculs* This »aiall quantity is not^ 

' however, owing to the scarcity of Ore, byt to the want 
of hands, and tor the few people employed^'' To the 

Nbrthwai^d of this River, about & or 7 Miles, are four 
Islands called the Boontings, named Boontiiig^ So|ison,.Pan^ 
gyl, *Bidang, signiFying literally. Pregnant) quickly^ call» 
Midwife. These Islands are well known as the favorit«: 
resort of Turtle and Pirates* Close to the Southern point 
of the River,, are .two Hills, called Bukit Pinjara,. and 
Bukit Pitri, wKere there are several snrall Batteries. To* 
the left of the Muda, about* twenty-five Miles in the in« 
lerior, is the lofty Mountain callecl Gunong Jerei, whose 
sharp Peak lorms an excellent Land Mark for Naviga** 
tors making the Island of Plnang. The Natives have* 
many fabulous traditions concerning this Mountain, and 
believe, that there is an evil Spirit residing upon 'the 
Peak. A peculiar and savage race of people, called 
£lemang, are found upon and near the base of the Moun^ 
tain Jerei. The Mirbow unites with the Quedah River 
in the interior, by s^ channel, called Simpang Rambei; 
and near Pulo Tiga, or three Islands, which are in 
the centre of the River, half a day's pull up, is a canal 
of communication with the Kwala Muda, which was cut 
b{ the present King a few years ago. The following 
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streams fall mto the Mirbow betweetr the mouth atrd 
. the distance of twenty-four hours pull up; viz. 

Sungei Mirbovr to the left with a Village of 60 Houses^ 
§ Sungei Dedap ta the right. • ^ . • . none ...* ...••.•• 

Sunget Birgang left. .......*.... • 30 ^ 

Sungei Batu.. , . ... ..do;... .... none.... .W 

Sungei Patani right.... .-r^*, 

At Pulo Tiga or Three Islands ,. 100 „ 

Sungei Limbing on the left . • 30 99 

f Sungei Tukang..... .right none.... ..«...•• 

c * Sungei Ayer Nasi. .. . left •...«.•• 

• ' Sungei Geta.. ..... .ri^ght • .^ 

Pankalan Assam on the left Bank of the > ^ 

Main Stream ) " 

Bidung on the right .••• 5 i^ . 



w*i 



Total 227 Housei 
■■ ■ f - j ■ 



%hfch, at an average of five Inhabitants to each, givp a 
Population of 1,135 Souls on the Banks of the Mirfa|OWf 
when the Siamese took posses««ion. 



MUD A. 



This forms the Northern boundary of the Honorab^ 
•Company's Territories on the Main* The mouth of this 
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River is nearly (firectly opposite the small Island called 
Pulo Tikus off the Northern Point or Pinang. There is 
arery shallow Bar at the entrance, which rcn(1er? \f HIP- 
ficttJt for Prows to enter when it blowi* hard. Thi^ ITiver 
is extremely rapid, and inside the Bar has 2, 3 and 4 
fathoms in some places* Its source is at the Toot of the 
.rMoantain Sablah in the Patam Country* On the op« 
po4te side, the Patani River, which empties itself oii the 
Eastern ude of the Peninsala, also take its ri«e, afrd it 
cis positively asserted by the Malays, that the Perak River 
bas its source at the base of the same Mountain, which 
is remarkable, the mouths of two Rivers being distant 
about a degree and half of Latitude. The fact is eon- 
firaied, however, by the Rajah of Perak^s Letter to the 
King of Qu^ah in 1814, <^iii which lie says, ^^ the Partaui 
people have attacked our Country, and taken posbe^^sioa 
of otir Till Mines.** 

On the left bank of the River, about a Mile up,'f8-m 
miserable Village called Kota Lama, where there are tbe 
reinains of au old Brick Fortification. After passing the 

Gimpany^s Terriiory, which extends only three mile« iu« 

* ■' . • 

lanii, there i^^ another ViHage on the left bank, called Koim 

Aom; to the right, a small Stream^ called Sungei Udang* 
About two days puir^np, there i» a junction of the two 
Streams which form the Muda« To the right is a Village 
called Katumba, containing 20 Houses; a short distance 
above this, is a small Stream to the right, called Snngei 

Kupoog, with 30 flottsoSf Another to the left^ Sungei L£« 
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naM 25 Houses, and to tBe ngttt, not fat beyond the last^ 
h SungeiPulei, five day ^journlfy in Boats from the mduth 
c»f the RWer^ where there is a small Town, with. 100 

^ Douses. The Quedah authority extends as far as this. 

. Here it h the'lTin, which is carried across from the Mines 
of Kroh, is put intosofiaU Boats to bring down the Rivex* 
Nearly opposite Pulei, i^ a'fbfty mbahtaih called Gunoog 
Wang, arid above this, a small Tributary Stream, Sungei 

|BuQgor^ with a small Village of 20^ Housed. A very short 
distance from this, are Kalian Mas, Ampat Ayer, Kroh, 
and Kalian Intan, on the principal Tra Mines in ihePa« 
tani Country^ 

From Kroh to a place ealled K^apih, is one day ^s jo^roey* 
9, Kapih to Beetong, a quarter of a dayr 
^ Beetong to^Rambong t^ sam^, t^ 

5^ Rambong to Jarong the same, i^^re paQgulp Mahom** 

• . ■• 

ed,the principal Otfner of the Tin Mines resides; 

^ Jarmig to Kota Baru^ fire days. 

All the beforementioned places are under the authority 
of the Rajah of Kota Baru, named Tuan Raman. At 
the distance of a few days journey round Kota Barn, in 
the Patani Country, are numerous Petty States, under dif* 

fent Rajahs, or independent Chiefs, of which the following 

are the principal. 

From Kota Baru to Belong, 10 days. The Chief is Rajah 

Belong. Here Gold is obtained; about 10 
Catties in the year. 

^i.l%% Ditto to Ligi 2 dayS| under Bajah Belongs 
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From Kota Seepoh 4' dayg, ander A^uang NitBeear* 

^y Ditto Jala 1 day, under Tuan Sisik* 

Set 2 dayS) under Neckdah. 
Nochi 2 days, under Tuan Tangaliv 
Ewala Bukka 3 days,^ Tuan Besar.- 
Pankalan 3 day?, Rajah Jierring« 

„ ,^ Janibu Sdays, Rajah Jam bu« | 

The Country i» represented to be extremely popniont, I 

and must be so^ as in 1830, Syed Alice, Nephew of Ma?^ 
lacca Tuanko Syed Hamed of Patani, who^e Country fg- 
Kamoja, had then, by his own account,^ 40,000 disposeablb 
fighting Men, besides what he could obtain from hta 
neighbouring Malayan Allies^ and he proposed tosubdire* 
the States of Sangora, Ligor, and Mandefong, if (he'Bri* 
tish Government wonld eo-operate, and take the capital of 
Siam.'^ In soliciting an Alliance with* the British Govern* 
ment at that time, as his neighbour the Kingof Kallantan 
did last year, who-in factoJSfered his Country to the'£n«» 
glish, reserving for himself half the Revenues, Syed Ha* 
ined holds out as an inducement, that ^^ the Exports of 
Patani are hi arising from Gold Mines; Sndly the Tin 
Mines,^SaU Chokies and Cardamumr, and in all the Islands 
much profit may beobtained from^ Bird Nests, Tin, and 
Kasturi Wood.'' * "* " 

Tin. — At Kroh Tin Mine9, there have been* usually 
50 Bahars, and at Kalian Intan close to it 200 Bahars, an« 
nually obtained* One Ganton of Ore produces 7 Bidor, 
1 Bidor is 2^ Catties* The Tin is carried down to Falei 
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upon ElephanUiand» Buffaloes, the'Osual load for anElo- 
phant being oner Bahar, aod for a Bnflfaloe half (hat quan- 
tity or Ij^ Picul. There arc great obstructions M prescftit 
to bringing the Tin down the Kwala Muda, being infested 
by Pirates, some of the refugees from^ Qaedah and' the 
Lancavy Islands.* The Tin Ore is- pot into a large F^ot 
1^ tirith a hole in the bottom, mixed with Charcoa^; under* 

Death 19 a Quallie or Iron Pot, made at Siam^ to ccrnfaiii 
the Ptrre Metal, and a pair of rudely eonstrueted BeU 
Iftws, called Pengumbus, fastened above. 

Cattle are rcry abundant in the Patani Country, Bu& 
feloes and BuUocks from I to 3 each,* Goats ^ to f of a 
Dollar, Fowls 2 per lOO, and Rice is generally 35 Gantoas 
per Dollar, or two Maunds and an eighth. 

We now come to the Terrftory of the Honorable Com* 
pany, ^hich expends from the Southern bank oC\the 
Kwala Muda, to the Northern bank of the Krian, a dis- 
tance of about ^ a degree. I shall briefly enumerate the 
Hirers on this part of the Coast; an account of the Villages 
Population, &q. falling more properly under the head of 
Pinangr 

• Since chit was writtM a coVitiderable aupply of Tin hat been obtained frooi 
tbt ?*un\ Coanirf ihroogh ihe jadicioai arrangemenci of Mr, Maingy, the 
Soperintcodent of Wcllcaly Profioce «B(f there it every prospect of an increasing 
Trade. 

• Several hondrcd Head of Cattle have lately bene hroetht doir« from the 
Fateoi Cofwtry to'^Froftaee Welletly. 
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BUKK AIL . 



% tBe next to* tbe Kwala Muda, a retj dimiifdtivtt 
Stream, about five miles* to Ui^ SoHthward, ia wfaidli 

Pt^ows only of the tmalfest size can eater at high'^i't^tef. 
Here is the principal SetlTement.on the Compan j^s 
ry oo. tbe main^ where the Superintendent resides* 



prye: 



ts abreast oT the North part of Pinang,. ealted Fhit 
Point, where George Town stands. This River goes about 
20 miles through a Ftat Country, with a very winding^ 
course to where it diminishes into a small Rivulet. There 
is a small Trus or Channel of cOmm^inication with the 
Muda. Captain Foresffn the Fly Ketch, escaped frona 
the Dutch Cruiser wbieh chased hin out of Quedah Roads, 
by n wing up this River, while the Dutch thought he had 
pa^^^ed between Pinang and the Main. There is a Mud 
Bar at the entrance, with. 12 or 13 feet Water, and it car-* 
ries 3 fathoms to near its source* and the Channel whiich 
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leads from the Kwala Moda, is only nayigable for the 
smallest Canoes. There are several Villages on its banks 
beyond the limits of the Company's Territory, viz. Kota^ 
Kampong Tuanko Solyman, where the King of Quedah's 

rBrofher has resided some years, and Labu Bunting. To 
^^he Southward of Kota^ are two Hills called Bukit JuUi^ 
Cong and Gerak Ipokt 



JOOROO. 



'JX* 



Is a small River, about three miles to the Southward o| 
Prye. On the right, is a remarkable Hill, ealled Bukit 
Bagan Nanas, and about tw« miley inland mu the lefti 
^Bukit Tangaht -• r '^ ^\ * r 



JDNJONG. 



Is the next small Riven On the right side is Polo or 

Bukit Batu Kawan, an Island close to the main which 

extends along shore about 1^ mile, and fronting this, are 

two Islands called Polo Kra, or Monkey Islands; to tho 

.Southward of which' are 
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BATU KAWAN. TANGAR. 
CHANGKAT KALIJOANG. 



iTiree very inconsiderable Streams, and then comes th^ 

I. 

River which forms the Boundary between the Honorabla* 
Company's territory and the State of I'erak^ called 



KRIAN, 



which has lately been frequented by^ some of the Malays 
who have fled from Qiiedah« Up this River^ Rattans are 
obtained. After passing; a prominent Point, called Taa2>^ 
joug Bekina^ the next River is 



TIANG. '' 



. *. 



Here there are no Inhabitants;' but it is a favorite resort 
of the 'Mrates, who have cleared away a very pretty Spot 
near the entrance, where they land and enjoy themselves 
l^moking Opium, Cockfighting, &c« Passing another 
Point, Tanjong Piandang, theirext Rlrer is 
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SELINGSJNG, 



alsa^ without InTmbitant?, and fi-cqucnted by Pirates \t 
certaiu Seasons, u&ually in October and November* 



I 



SEPITANG. 



Is a wide River, but there is a very extensive Mud Flat^ 
which line^the whole Coast from Krjan tq Trong, which 
renders it impossible for any but small vessels to enter 
these Rivers, some of which are deep inside* These afford 
a safe retreat for the Pirate Frow^ whicXoa^nupt be pur^ 
sued by Ohr Cruizers* Here there are about 50 HouseS| 
and 250 Inhabitants. 



SANGAH KECIIIL and SANGAH 

BESAR. 



^ Are also wide and deep Rivers, but no Inhabitants ot^ 
their bankst 
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LAROOT. 



, Is wide, but shallowt There are about 100 Houses up 
this ttiveft 



TRONG, 



As laiige w the Prrc, but extends farther into th* in- 
terior. Here a good deal of Tin is brought down from 
the Perak mines. There are about fifty Houses, and two 
hundred and fifty Inhabitants. The Village of Sayoog, 
near which the Tin is obfaiiied, U four days sail op the 
Rirer, from the eotrancei 



» <k 



JARONe MAS. 






Another pretty considerable Rirer, with about 30 
Houses on its baukg. 



\ 
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%. -»• 



.^. 



BRUAS, 



Is another small Stream ; there are 40 or 50 Houses; 



KORAU, 



Ul i 



Is the next, a wide and rapid River. ' A few miles to 
the Southward of this River, is an Island called Pulo Ta-» 
lang, which abounds with TinOre^ it is said;, and betweem 
this Island and the Main^ is m Channel for small Vessels 
called Salat Pulo Talang^ or the Straits of Talang«. Op* 
posite the South {K)int df this Island^ is another River^ 
called 



GALAM, 



and a little farther on 
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PUSSUYIU, 



both small Streams w^thont Inhabitants*. Aboul a mile 
to the Southward of the last, is a very prominent pointy 
Tanjong Che^hiiran Hantu, after rounding which^ are 
the two I^Iailds of Pulo Pankour Laut, and Pankour Da-»^ 
vat. Vessels of considerable burthen can enter the Straits 
formed by the greater Pankour and the Main. After 
passing the Northern Point of the greater Pankour, there 
IS a deep indented Bay, formfng nearly a Semicircle oa 
the Islaad^ which is a fa\H)rite andiorage for Prows, and 
which is called by the 'Malays Labuhan Bilik, or the 
Room Anchorage. Nearly opposite this it 






^ 

< 



BINDING^ 



z wide and deep RiFCr at the entrance, capable of ad^ 
mitting Vessels of a large siize* ilfoout 7 Miles up, is 
a Village under a Chief of Salengore, containing about 

forty Houses. This Rircr does not extend above 20 
Miles iato the ioterior. To the Southward of Pankour^^' 



k> 
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is a small Isfand called Pulo Kata, and from tlie Souther rt 
Point on the Main directly opposite, commences a deep 
Bay^ called Tehuk Batu, hetweea wliich. and the Perak 
RiFcr, which lies opposite the Sambilang, or Nine Llands^ 
ace the following small Rivers^ (after passing , 



PULO PANKOUR. 



*The large Pankonr is in Lat. 4"* 16^ North, h i# 
divided from the Main by a narrow Strait about one and 
a half mile to one and three quarters in width. It a- 
bounds in Canes, Rattans, Oil giving Trees,^ Dammar, 
and Crooked Tfmber for Ships. It is also said, that Tin 
is found on the Island. The Water Is excellent, the Ilar- 
Jbour safe, and it is in every respect, a most eligible Spot 
for a small Settlement and forming a Depot for the Tfrf 
collected in the neig^^bouring Countries of Perak, Salcn- 
gore, and Colong» The rains of a Dutch Fort, bearing an 
Inscription 1743, are still visible.. Tin Ore is also paid 
to have been fonndcst the adjoining Islands of Pulo Kata 
and Puk) Talang. At the latter place, a Mine was wrought 

a few years ago, liy Rajiih Htls^ien, Son of the King of 
Salengore, when he resided at the Dindings. The Island 
18 in the direct tract of Ships passing ^M^n the Straits of 
Malacca, and they indeed generally pass within a few mitai 
.of it, viz« 
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PENDUT OR PUCHAT, 
LUHIAN, LIKIR, 



*• « 



frithout Inhabitants* 



TERAM, LUMBONG, AGA^ 



* 

Oh the banks of which three s-raall Rivers arc altogetheir 
about 200 Houses. There is a prominent point to the* 

Northward of the Perak lliver^ after passing Sungei Agas^ 
called Tanjong Ketam». 



PERAK. 



. The Current from this large River runs 'so strong, that 
At the distance of a mile from the mouth, the Water is 
quite fresh, during the rains* It will admit a vessel 4raw« 



T 

k 
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ing 12 feet; but the Channel is intricate, and' the Bar 
hard sand. Th«re is onfy one dangerous shoal in the 
lliver which is navigable for large vessels a^ far as Tan* 
jong Futus^ where ihe Dutch formerly had a factory, and 
the bottom is soft Mud. Both sides of the River are low 
aad swampy except one Spot about five mik^ from the 
entrance, where there formerly was a Fort^ called Scu"^^ 
luid where the ground is a little more elevafcd, though^ 
during the rains, sometime^ partially overflowed. 

Several l»i^e Streams fall into the Ferak. and tiie smal- 
ler Strean^s or Anak Sungei, as they are called by (he 
Malays, are innumerable. The rwitive?* reckon the tributa- 
ry Streanrs of the Perak at nine hundred and ninety nine ; 
but this is merely a figivrative vf ay of conveying the.idea 
of a vast number, which they have never given themselves 

the trouble of taking a correct account of. F shall now 
proceed to enumerate the principal Streams and Villages, 
with an estimate of the nunvber of Houses, as detailed to 
me by several of the best informed natives of the Country, 
unfted to my personal observation, premising however, 
tha?t I do not vouch fior the accuracy of the native state- 
ments, which, fm perfect and inaccurate as they are 
perhaps, may nevertheless serve to convey a more correct 
idea of the populatitm of thtf Country, than has been 
heretofore posfessed. 

'The following small Streams fall into the Perak River 
within the distance of seven or eight miles from its mouth, 
viz. Sangei Kling, Sungei Teram, Udang Udang Kechil, 
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Giyan Giyan Kechil. Kwala Dedap is a large Srreani 
which falls in on the left, and receives three smaller^ 

viz. 

Pahlawat, on which are 30 Houses. 

Sirih.. 140 „ 

Daiar>g GO ^ 

Qfiposite Kwala Dedap, another falls in lo the righf^ 
called Suhg^ Fenidlahan, the Tributary Streams of • 

if\iiich are 

Dalang with a Village of 70 Hotises.^ 

oirin ••■• •.•»•• •■■• ou ,, 

Pala wat - . ► 30 ,^ 

Beyond the Dedap^ on the right and left are Pakolit^ 
Tomanda^ Simpang Binjei and Harrowan, with, several 
smalt Villages cootaining 80 H(^e». 

A short distance above the Ust is Tapjong Putos, where 

the Dutch Fort formerly stopd, called Kota Wolanda or 

'Belanda; then the small Streams called Satu Kubit Jeja* 

,wi, l^orian, Jelawat, Udang Abu^ Kubu and Matania^ 

with several small straggling Villages.. 

Kwala Bidor is the next, a large branchy on the bankis 
of which are the following Villi^es, viz« 

Kijai with 20 Ilouses^ 

Rasau Rabali 40 ,«. 

Teluk Chang Kalibat 25 „ 

Sirdang - . 40 „ 

Checkossan . . . 70 „ 

fitii. Kraug.... .. .20 fj . • ' 
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Above KwalaBidor is Sungei Pukalei with . . 30 HouseSy 
SuDgei Benang, Mali, Lumutand Kwala Padang; up the 
last are the Villages of Digong with 20 Hou^es^ 

Mem 30 , ,^ 

Jambi • 80 ,, 

Padang Sri .... 20 9, 

Jeram Mirbow - - 30 „ oppof^ilt 

the last 3 small Islands, Piilo Tiga 20 j^ 

Nearly opposite the Batang Padang is a bay called Te- ' 
luk Penada with a Village ccrataining 40 Houi^es arnd a 
small Inland on the right, Piito Indra Sail with T5. Two 
miles beyond this, on the left bank stands the Village of 
Bendar containing about 200 Houses aad a mile aboTC 
this, is the principal Town of^jp Country called Ran taa 
Panjang or Long Reach, ct/htaining about 400 Houses. 

On the right between Bendar and Rantau Panjang, the 
Sungei Trap, a large Stream falb ia, up which is a Village 

with 80 Houses. <: . # ^ 

Kwala Jandariang^, Kampar and Sungei Rajah arc 

three Tributary Streams which fall into the Perak, on the 

right, within the distance of ten miles abote Rantau Pan- 

jang* Up tl^e first are the Villages of 

Batu Ampar, containing .-.. 30 Houses. 
,^ Gedang Batu - - 40 y, 

Kwala Rambi.. 20 ^ ^,. . ,^]f 



*• I. i 



Lubuk Kawa -.50 ,9 ^^ 
.,_ 10 



Jerin^- • *^ '». .avi 



ft 
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U[) the Kampar are Penaick . . 20Hoiiscs* 

JCPUDg SO „ 

Gaum 15 ,, 

Fasir To Kama 15 „ 

Changkut ..i^. 10 „ 

Biikka 30 „ 

Iftior. 20 „ •^- 

Rajah Rob 30 „ 

B^^tn Karaiig^ . - 10 ,^ 

Ttimi 10 ,5 

Stingei Pinang. . 40 ^ 

Up the Rajah are Jttrah SO ,^ 

Fangkalaiv — . 30' ,,, 

Itebha LO ,, 

Siingci Pulei". .10^ „ 

T^njong •"*... . JO ,5 

^ Gaum. ..V. .'. . 30 ,^ 






Jhmbi .\ . 20 „ ^^ ' ^ ' 



^ At the di^ifbe of four days,, pull from Rantau Pan* 
ja(Dg, against a flpid^'' current, tliere is said to be a chan<^ 
n£l of communist ion betweem the Perak and Salengore 
Rivers, and a ^ath which leads across to Pahang. The 

following are thte names of the principal Villages in the 
interior, between Sungei Rajah and the borders of the 
Patani Countryy ^^ ^^^ banks of Hie mam stream, or up 
the small rivulets which fall iM, on either side, vi2» 
Sungei Pijis Mali, with 10 Kousest 
Mati '.U: *.. .. r.. 10 ^* ^ 
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Fanglalan Pija : .* .". 40 Houses^ 

Hari 30 „ 

Pangkalan Linibii i.'. 40 „ 

Pasir Garaui 100 «• ,, 

Puluh 70 ^, 

Sungei Timang 10 ^^ 

?/v Misejfrd Lama 15 ,^ 

^ » Jeram Kling ........ 20 ,^ 

Sungei Mali . . .\ 50 ^^ 

Duablas . . 120 ^,^ 

Pasir Piilei i .". 80 ^ 

Kwala Paul .-60 ^ 

Fasfr Jendris -- 30 ,, 

Pasir Magadiit ...... 3Q' jf 

Pasir Salah 40 ,, 

Palo Juar 40 ^^* 

Kwala Biak '-* 20 ,i 

Gajah Mati .. .--^ 70 ^ 

Aram 1..- - 50 ^t ^'"^ t,'i %"-, 

Selat Pulau -•.-.- 50 . ,t 

■ 

Bendar Busa .--... 30 «» 

Kwala Rum ban .... 30 «» 

Teluk Pedaiong (first). .20 „ 

Pula Tiga 30 „ 

Terussan Perak -. .- 10 » 

^ Su,ngei Lumboor ,- -. 20 «» 

Sy,pgei Beshumaaa - - 30 9% 

Berfcfttu ------- 70 . .»» 
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Pulo Pinang - -^ - - * 20 Honsest. 

Teluk Pedaiong(second)20 ,y 

Pasir TeluT - - - - - 15 ^^ 

r Sungei Ingris - - - - • 50 ,^ 

Pasir Senissan - - - - 30 ,, 

Sungei Ledang • - - - 40 ,y 

Aru Panjang^ • • • • - 50 ,^ 

Pasir Sena - - - - . - 25 ^^ 

Sungei Tepus • • - • - 30 ^ 
Kwata Koogsow • • • 80 ^ 

Pasif Suduk - 50 ,^ 

EwaTa Jcmur Garaoi - 30 ,^. ♦ 

Pulo Eambfng - -^ - - 40 „. 
Jeram Kling ^^ m m m. » 55 ^^ 

^ Jerafn Suduk Baronf; - 50 ,,, 

From K walalS[ongsow ta the last mentioned place, the 
Perak people are mixed with the Pataou. This last place 
is nine days ^11 from the mouth of the River for Boats 
ef the smalleslMsize^ which are propelled, during the. last 
«ix or seven »iys of the distance^ fey long poles.^1 A 
boat will desceml in one day a distance which requires five 
er six days to ascend. Besides the Villages above enume* 
rated there ar»h*many smaller ones scattered over. the 
Country in all directions and numerous huts and tempos 
rary dwellings amongst the Paddy Fields. 

PopuLAxroN?— In 181 8, the Population of the eutiretPe* 
rak Country was estimated at 100,000 Men, besides Women 
and Children, by the Political agent of the Pinang Govern^ 
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nieDt; but I am disposed to think this is somewhat overrated. 
He derived his information, as I did, from the Inhabitants 
themselves,, but so very ignorant are they, that it is very 
rare two of them are found to coincide in opinion upon 
such subjects, and it i^ ridiculous sometimes to contrast 
their different reports. The Inhabitants of Perak are 
much less civilized than the Quedah people, or even their 
more immediate neighbours of Salengore. In stating the 
number of Houses, 1 have iaken the medium of several 
reports; some of them were very much Exaggerated, giving 
double and even treble the number ^which others, on 
whose general veracity and intelligeircfe, I could, from ex* 
perience^ place reliance, have given as the estimated num* 
ber. There are upwards of 400^ Chinese residents, who 
are engaged in workingThe Tin Mines^Snd as traders^ 

XiN. — In former years,, after the exjhrisron of the Dutch 
from Perak, there was equal to 206b Bhars, or 6000 
Piculs* of Tin annually imported into Printce of Wales 
Island from that OouAtry, and the wllole produce, about 
eighteen or twenty year» ago, is not overrated at 9000 
Piculs. Ac the time the Dutch possessed the monopoly 
of Tin, prior and someyear&subseq^uent to the formation 
of the SettlenAent at Prince of Wales island, the Exports 
were about 5000 Picub, which was delivered ta the Dutch 
at 32 Dollars per Bahar of 428 lbs. orerfual to alKMit 10 
Dollars per PicuT. The Dutch had a small Stockade Fort, 
vWith about 50 people to prevent the Natives from carrying 

^ A Pica! at Pccak ia 140 Ibt. Afoicd4ipoia« 
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4he Tin to other marketf, but with all these precautions^ . 
the quantity ihey used tu receive was greatly lessened by 
the Settlement at Piuang. 

Nam(|i, — ^Perak is the Land of Silver. It is conjectured 
Afo^/M to be ihe Agru^-a of JMoteniy^ by Marsden^ 

CmisFs OF Pbrail. — The fkst King of Perak, of wht>ni> 
there is any account now extant,, was SuUan Muzafer 
Shah, Father of SultamMansur Shah^wha^ ascended the 
lhrO|ie of Acheen, anj4 under whose Government that 
.Stale rose to such power and hnpertance. He it wa? wha 
sa frequently endeavoured toexjiel the. Portuguese,- and 
made so many attempts upon Malacca. ^^ He was mur- 
dered^ says Marsden,, " together w*ffh hi^ Queen and 
prir.eipal Nobility by the Generatof the Forces, who had 
long formed designs upon, tlie Crown. This was perpe- 
trated rn May 1585, whfn» ht had reigned nearly TS' 
' ;,years. In his time, the consequence of the Kiiigdom af 
Acheen is repjesented^ to have arrived at a considerable 
height, and its friendship to have been, courted b^ (he 
.most powerful States. 1 he late Monarches Daughter am) 
only (.'hild, was n^arried to the King of lohor.^' The 
present C^ief ^f Perak, is Sultan Tajudin, who ascended 
iheThronein October 1818, when the Country was con- 
quered by Quedah. His Father was Sultan Mansur Shah 
the fecond who died in 1819, and whose ^^ather was SuN 
tan Mahomed Tawze Udeen, who died in the year of the 
Hrjirat 1215"*^. This Country has been the scene of con* 



.> 



stairt Fftrfarc, .Thfe British Gop^rnoicut expelled tne 
Dutch in l/dS, when Lord Carnetford, then a Lieutenant 
in the Navy and Lieutenant Macalisterproceedied with a 
small Force, and compelled the Dutch Garrison 4o sur^ 
render. In the year of the'Heijirat fSSO* the King of' 

Salengore b«d some difffrenec^ncerning a part of the 
Territory on the Coast, and he took possession of the 
t?hole Country, after a short oppodt^an, and if annaiu\c« 
ing to the British Government his intention of blockading 
the Rirer, he saysy ** Tb#-pe<yjife of Pinang must not go 
ta Perak at present, for Perak, from the River Korau^ 
to Berting Bras Basffh, is my Cctuntry. This Country I 
have taken by for* of l^otvder and -Ball, which Custom 
the Governor of Pinang is acquainted with*^ In 1818, 
the Country was conquered hy Quedah, by order of Siam, 
and in 1822, the King of Salengore expelled the Siamese 
Chiefs and Malayan Forces; hehasr^tp^e^ SijlHaji Tajudjn 
to his former functions and has taken the Country under^ 
his protection. His Sons the Ilajah Moocla and Tuanko 
Hassin, the Chief of the Settlcriieiit ttt the Dindkigj have 
established posts about k) rafted froiii the riwntfc of the 
River and levy a drit^ en ftU: Tin Exported, by that 

Channel* *! 

The Point at ^c Spmhern eiptranc«5 of)P«rak, is called 

Tanjong Kringa^ between, which and ^ the Biirnam, arc 
three small Stream* , , . . . ; 
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SUNaEI ULAR, SUNCIEI B& 



TUL, SUNGEI RANGASL 



r* 



Without lahabitants* 



BURN AM,' 



.> 



Is a laige River, nairigabFe only (or small Vessels, tb con*' 
tequeoce of the Mud Flats ^hich * project from its mouth; 

There is a small Town at the distance of twadajs pull frona 
the entraiiee, having about 1000 lohabitaats.^ This place 

is celebrated for Rattans, of wfaieb lar^e c|lantiiies are 
exported, * and occasionally sotne Tia, whii^ is brought 
down the small Channels from the Perak Country. The 
Rajah Mooda of Saleo^r* is the Chief of (bis place, and 
freqaentljr resides here.* : Beyeud BarBam are ' 
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* PASSIR PANJANG, SE GU- 
LONG GULONG, and TINGHt, 



f " 



three very small^ Ri?erf witfftat Inhabitants. Between 
Se GulongGulong and Salengore, are three prominent 
Painty Tu* Taojong Belana, Taojong'Sauy^and Kajrangt 



SAIiBNGORE. 



Off the^ mouth of this Rirer^ Iher^ is arery extensir* 

.Mud Platband not more than 2^ fathoms' ^^'atef 3 diiles 

off Shore. Small Vessels however.^ enter the River, ar|d 

formerly Ships of 250 Tons proceeded as far as the fir^t 

^Town, but after the attack by the Dutch in' 1784, the 

' natives thi£W a great quantity of large Stones across the 

entrance fC the Riveiv The Town of Salengore does not 

contain abinre 400 Inhabitants of all classes. The foU 

lowing are the Villages on the Salengore River, with the 

Tributary Streams. 

Kainponf Tanjong Bita • • • • 30 Houses* 

Sebrangi'^mataiig •••••••30 |» 



» • 
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Oa^tlie r%1it, tlie Hill with a Fortification on the submit 

and about - - - - - - - 20' Houses* , * 

^ Sungci TcWk Prai --.*-*• -*— * 
Sungei Teluk Champa - 45 ,9 
Sungci Tanjang Pthang - 80 ^y 
Sungei Kampong Kuantaa50 ,^ 

'^ Sungei Nia^ ------ 20 ^^ 

^ ' Sungici Behdar Baru - - - 75 ,y 

< - ' Siingei Sanglang -^ • - - 40 ^^ '^ ^ 

Kampong Nafcoda Gail • 80 ^^ 

Sungei Kanr^ng: Eugis - 10 ^ 

Sungei Duraka --^••-10^ ^^ -^ 

Sungei Betongan ^ - -i • 56 ,, * 

Sungei Rambei '-•••*«^«« 

Sungei Trus-* -.^-.- •••» 

Susun Brintmgan ... 10 



e ' *' Sufiger Rantan' Pamjang* - 10 
t^ Dusun Tugal Meniala • • 50 



%. 



^ • 



it 



Scrindit 100 ^ '^ ^ 



Gua Kling 
Sungei Biendar 



Jf> ^a. *M..aM^«'. m-W^ mA .^m mm am 7 ■ i ' • 



ft 



I 



Sungei Ajtv Etiam ... 10 

Bulu Eechil . • . .^,. . 15 ,, > 

, Sungei Tjngei*. ^ t* ^ m 10© ^^ • 

iCanopong Data >nK>^ -ISO „ l 

Kataran, where n^iich Tin is procured - ^ 
^'^ AycrTcrjoon --^ ^ . . n. . . .« 
Serindoo • % '^ • . p' « « w • ^ 
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'i^ Here the Rirer unites witb the Sungei Ginta whlc^ 
leads to Pahang. . , 

Chibps of Salb^ngorb.— The present Chief of Salen* 
goreis^ Rajah, or Sultan Ibrahim, who was on the Throne 
of that Country loqg before Pinang was taken possession 
of* His Father was Suhan Alee or Aulie-Udeen, and his 
Grand Father Sultan Solyraan. He is of Buggese descent, 
the founder of Salengore being a Buggese. Qye of the 
earliest Settlements in that quarter, was at Lingi, near 
Malacca, where his ancestor Klanab Ye Yaw Fitra, was 
Chief, and the Buggese gfadually extended their influence 
over Colong, and other Malayan Settlements in that quar* 
ter, as far as Perak ; and many years ago, attacked Qug« 

dah. The present Chief conquered Perak. The parti« 
culars of his disputes and connexion with.the I^utch hare 

m 

teen els^here described. Rajah Jkiahoitted is the K^)g^g 
eldest Son, styled Rajah Mooda, or Heir apparent. The 
present Chief has had not less than.sixty Children, of 
whom about half the number are now alive. « The Sa* 
lengore King is nearly connected, by relationship, with 
the Chiefs of Johore, Pahang, Rhio, and Lingin. About 
twenty years ago, when Sultan Mahomed and Rajah 
Aulee were engaged io hostilities at Rhio and Lingin, 
the present Chief of Salengore was dissuaded by the Bri* 
tish Government from interfering in the dispute, as it 
was understood he intended to do. In replying^ he takes 
the opportunity o£ explaining the connexion which sub- 
sisted between Salengore and those Stales. He says^ 



t 
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^'4 I am desjred not to interfere in the disputes with Rhiof 
this is very unreasonable^ and cannot be complied with,^ 
as I must certainly go to Rhio, and must not neglect 

^oing^ because I can never be separated from my Bre* 
thren, nor can I rest without seeisg Sultan Mahomed and 

Rajah Aulee, because Sultan Mahomed is my younger 

« 

Brother^ and Rajah AtaAee^ my elder, for which reason it 
*) is proper that I should go to Rhio, or e^en to Lingrn, to 
know the reason that my Brothers are fighting anMng 
themselves, to give them good advice, and see that matters 
.are amicably settled between them, agreeably to the an^ 
cient Treaty of Datu Neena, who was King of Johor in 
former times. Do not entertain an idea, that I am going 
to Rhio to cause trouble and strife; for, if either Rajah 
j^ufce, or Sultan Mahomed get ruined, 1 shaH be the loser. 
1 shall now explain the succession of my Brothers to the 
Country ofJohore, where the Rajah in former days was 
a Buggese, and his Country was taken by the King of 

m 

Menankabau and Siack. The Malay Rajah applied to 
an ancestor of mine for assistance, which was granted, 
and betook the Country from the Menangkabau people, 
following the course of the new River named Calna Jie 
Pootra« * He then entered into a Treaty with the Malay 
Rajah, and they both swore to it, and they lived on terms 
of the greatest friendship, which was continued by their 
successors for many generations, and the succession to 
Jang de per Tuan, Rajah Mooda, Bandhara, Tamungong, 
imd Rajah Indra Bongsoo, continued regular, and never 
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i were alterecY, and- now Jang de per tuan is the Malay.. 
Rajah, and Raja!i Aulee is the Bngis Rajah. As* it is 
the custoni among the black people,' that the eldest 
is always the Rajah, if Rajah Aulee was not m being, 
I should be Rajah of Johore, because both Sultan Ma- 
homed and Rajah Aulee's Father were related to nie« 
Rajah Aulee^s Mother and my Mother were Sisters^ and 
Sultan Mahomed^s Mother was my Father's Sister* Thit 

IS the relationship between us. Surely you will not se« 
parate the white from the black of the eyc^ flesh and 
blood. It would be unreasonable to prevent my going 
to Rhio. Rajah Bandhara, who is at Pahang, and Inche 
Mooda at Bulong, with Rajah Indra Bongsoo, are under 
Sultan Mahomed and Rajah Aulee; the Malay Mid Ba« 
gis Rajahs in that Country, are like unto Husbanc) 'and 
Wife, — the Malay Rajah as the Wife, and the Bugir 
Rajah as the Husband, because the Bugis Rajah, Rajah 
Aulee, made the present Sultan Mahomed Rajah, and 
a Malay Rajah created the Bugis Rajah, and they go«' 
vern jointly; I understand, that Inche Mooda has assum* 
ed the Government of Rhio, and this changing the Go« 
vernment, is the cause of all the disturbances.^' 

The former Kings of Acheen were on very friendly 
terms with the Salengore Chiefs, and the King now pos* 
sesses many large Guns which he procured at Acheen. 
In a large brass piece of ordnance, a long 32 Pounder^ 
I believe, which was presented to him by the King of 
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* Acheen, which is mounted on th^ Hill, the Natin^es say 
there is a White Snake, whicH comes out every Sunday^, 
and goes, to sleep inside the remainder of the Week. 
^hey^ fancy this is a Spirit, and if any person touches it, 

lie is sure to fall sick. The Malays have always some 
remarkable or superstitious story concerning their par^^ 
4icular Guns, and invent the Ihost incredible Tales. 

/. The Salengore Country is much more thinly inhabited 
than Perakr the Inhabitants however are a much superior 

race in point of intelligence Tnd education, and have had 
more intercoarse yrith Europeans. Their features are 
of much milder expression than the Perak people, who 

are certainly the worst looking in this quarter; and their 
complexions are much fairer. 

Tin, — The Annual produce of Tin at Salengore and 
Colong of late years, has b6en estimated at about 2000 
Piculs. The Dutch formerly possessed a Monopoly of 
$he Tin Trade of this State, and compelled the King 
to Trade only with Malacca, about the year 178,?, and 
a few years after Prince of Wales Island was taken pos- 
session of. The Agent of the Pinang Government, who 
proceeded to Salengore in 1818, contracted for 1500 Pi- 
culs annually, receivable at Salengore, at 43 Dollars per 
Bahar of 400 lbs. 
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^ A small River to the Southward of Salengore Hill, ra- 
cier Pangulu Che Jabbong^ having a population of lOd 
people* Rice is cultivated » 



BULU. 



A celebrated place for Friiit, and there Is a popalatioA of 
40 or 50 under the above Pangulu. 



JERAM. 



m 



•i*/ 



Is a shalloir and narrow River. Here there are some 
small Kampongs or Villages, and about 500 Inhabitants 
under Pangulu Che AUie. Here great q^iantiiies of Co« 
coanuts are obtained. This River is nearly opposite 
Goose Island (Pulo Angsa,) and some other small Islets 
called Bottle Islands bj Europeans — by the Natives Pul^ 
Tokolot 






% 



i 
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KAPAR 






A «mallRircr, witlia-. Village and' eighty Tnhabitants^^ 
«uder Pangulu Che Teluk.. Paddy h cultivated here.^ 



yuLAp. 



- *» 



Which 800ft loses itself in theWoods» No Inhabitantsi 



COLONG, 



Is about 200 yards wide at the month, but narrows to 
100, and in some places 70 after a few reaches. The 
Channel !;» safe and deep in most places, and the Current 
Tery rapid. The first Town is about 20 miles from the 
entrance, called Colong. It is situated on the right jiank, 
and defended by several Batteries. Here the King of 
Salengore resides at timest The Inhabitants) before the 
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War with' the Siamese atPerakin 1822, were reckoned at 
about 1500, and the roUowing: are the names of the ViU 
lages upon the River, as faras within one day ^s journey ol 
Pahang, on the opposite side of the Peninsula^ ?iar 

Teltvk Gading. ^ / ^ 

Sungei Dua. • * 

Telufc P»leu 

Sungei Binjei. 
Panfealan Bata 

Kampong Lifnan^ulor 

Bukit Kechilr 

Puatanr • %% 

Bukic Kruingc This is a famotis place for 

Rattans* 
Bukic Kuda^ 
Sungei Basso w« 

^faga Mangulu* 
Kampong Lalangr 
Bukit Bankong, 
Sungei Ayer £tam, 

Penaga. "^ Af all these places, 

Petaliog. I Tin is obtained, but 

Sirdang. 

Junjong. 

Pantei Rusa* 

Kwala Bulu. 

Gua Batu. 

Sungei Lunapoprt ^ 



roost at Lumpoor, be* 
* yond which there are 
no Houses. 

"Pahang is one day^s 
journey from Lum^ 
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LA]NrGAT. 






TTp this small Ri?er, are about 500 Inhabitants, and 
Tin and Rattans are exported fron it« After passing Salat 
Lumut, the proper Channel of Colong Straits, and Salat 
Jjambajan, the false^flraits^ the next Rijer U 



TAMPONI 



If 
with 200 Inhabitants under a Pangulu. 

To the Southward of Parcelar Hill^ called Gunong Jegra^^ 
is a small River, named * * 



JEGRA, 



Without Inhabitants. The Malays usually fire a large 
Gun or iy|usket in passing Parcelar Hill Jfor a fair windt 

Sejoad Jegra, the next Rivers arc 
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PASSIR, 



.«ith 20 Ia1iabi(ants» 



GUBBANO, 



with 50' Inhflfcitants;; beyond i»hiob il ^ F«int called 



TANJONG RUS; 



Vfith 300 inhabitants. 



SEPPANG. 



With 200 Inhabitants. ^Here Wood oil, Dammar 
and Paddy are obUiaed* 
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NIPAH. 



With 50 Inhabitants. 



LUKUT, 



Has lately become a great place for Tin. There are 
about 1000 Inhabitants up this Iliver, of which 200 are 
Chinese^ who work the Mines,, and the Settlement is. unde^ 
charge of a China Captain, appointed by the King of 
Salengore. 



^LINGI KECHIL 



A small River with 150 Inhabitants. This is the pre<* 
sent boundary of the Salengore Territory. Mot far froiu 
this is 



LINGI BESAR, 



which is a Dependency of Malacca. This River is about 
6 or 7 miles to the Eastward of Cape Rachado. It is about 



% 



* f 



*.'/*/« 
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20 miles to the first Village. There are many Chinese 
here, and a large quantity of Tin annually obtained^ which 
is all sent to Malacca, some of the Hesidcnts oftiiat place 
being concernecl in the Mines, and making large advances. 
'J'be Liajah of Salengore claimed the River as being within 
his Territory, and in the year 1804,. complained of an en- 
croachment on the part of a gentleman of Malacca, who 
was lately acting Governor of that Settlement. He thus 

asserts his right: " The Land about Lingi is mine^ and 
descended to me fram my ancestors. No one has ever 
claimed it, until how that Adrian Koek has taken it. It 
was the land bdongiiig to my Paiher, Rajuh' Aulce, fro:u 
time immemorial. When Salengore was at War with 

a 

Malacca, twice they fought. Fn the time of my Father the 
Company attacked and took Lingi with Rajah Kitchi; it 
wasafterwardi reconquered, and the Comg^ny was attack, 
ed at Malacca when they had the Fort on the Hill; after- 
wards Mayer came from Batavia, sent by the Governor 
there to settle the dispute between the Company aryi Sa* 
lengore. Mayer said, ^^ wherever the smoke of the 
Company's Powder reached, should belong to them:'^ to 
this my ancestor said, that he agreed, and ^^ that wherever 
the smoke of the Buggese gunpowder reached, should be 
their's.'' The Peace was concluded, and there never 
have been words about it further. The Company^s Land 
was returned, and the Salengore Land was given back 
totheBugis. The Boundaries of Malacca and Salengore, 
was the River Baroo; oa the farther side belongs to Ma« 
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lacca; on this to SaJengore. Since 1 have been King, and 
had possession of my patri^TPony, I have bad a quarrel 
with the Company at Malacca;, they attacked Sa- 
Icngore and took'' possession of it about ten ntenths. 
By God^s assistance, 1 again received it. Abram De- 
went was Governor when they made War with me* 
Af^er this, the Company returned to Salengore^ and the 
Governor sent Abram Moser, and several others to settle 
the differences. Having arrived a ^Jalacca, they made 
Peace ^between me and the Company. We swore to 
adhere to the Treaty, and bound our posterity to thc" 
samei The Lands belonging to Salengore, were thea 
returned to me, and the Country belonging to Malacca'^ 
to them^ the River was before called Sungei Baru. I 
decFare Lingi is mine, because it belonged to my Foreii^ 
^fathers^ aod from them descended to me. When the 
Company conquered Lingi, it was their's of course; but 
^t the Peace, they again returned it to Salengorc and the 
Bugis* Also, when they took Salengore,.it was their's, but 
at the Peace they also returned it to me. When my 
ancestor made War at Lingi, all the Bugis lived Uiere^ 
and when he, with Rajah Alum,_ of Siak,attackecf Ma- 
lacca. During the time of my ancestor Morhum Klanab 
Ye Yaw Petra, then Murhum Sultan Soliman, it was a 
Bugis Government. How could they give a Bugis Coun- 
try called Lingi? Such are the particulaw about Lingi.'^ 



APPENDIX. 



TRANSLATION 

Qfa letter from the Ministers of the King ofAva totha 
Rajah of Quedah at Prince of Wales Islands 



*/jlFTER much praise of the power, greatnest and etalted 
character of the Mighty King of Ava; they proceed, 

'* Ihe King of Quedah sent Che Laaang and Mahomed 
Alljr with a letter and presents which were brought tdoueof 
the Southern ports of the Kingdom, and the Rajah of Tavei 
forwarded them to Changong, (Kangnon.j Intelligence having 
reached Pegue, measures were taken for forwarding the letter 

and messengers to the Golden Palace. The race of the present 
Mightpr King was the first of mankind who aro«e after the for- 
matioi^ of the world and the titles of His Majesty are Mahil 
Semdak and Siua Senah; whoever requires assistance, this mighty 
King lends his support to, for it is his custom to render aid. 
The Riijah of Quedah salici.'s a^isigtauce aiid he shall assuredly. 

obtain it, in reference to the cammunicalions of Che Lauaag 
and Mahomed Ally. 



u 



ND1X. 



« The mfssengers reported that Qtiedah, Piirli*. Perak, S«- . 
Imgoreand Patani, five States, were concerting to send a cora- 
Kliinentarj offering hither. The King of Quedah being off hii . 
guard, the Siamese came suddenly upon hitn and secured hi»» 
Country, and he removed to Pulo Piiiang^ where he at present* 
resides. Thej also reported that the#e are three States which 
v'ere concerting to attack the Siamese at Qttcdah and expel 
theui from the Country. It was also mentioned by the messen- 
gers that they were, ordered to present themselves before tl.« 
King without delay, and that ihcy were expected to go and 
come in f|tnr months; and finally, that if they did not return in 
foiir months, the people of these five Countries before alluded 
to would proceed to altnek the Siamese at Quedah. 

The great King inquired whether there were any other State* 
besides these interested, and the Envoy replied there were Rura- 
dow, Rhior Oungon, Marang, Pahang. Callantan and Tringa- 
DO. TheVing then dcma^led, if in the event of the five States 
beforementioned being united and determined to attack the 
Siamese, how would the Kings of the 8e»en last roen<ioned 
Countries be disposed to act; would they join also? The King 
farther inquired if there were anymore Countries besides those 
already enumerated, and the messengers replied that there waa 
a King of Acheen, and that if all the other Stales were unaui- 
moiis he mrould join also. 

'« Che Laoang and Mahomed Ally came here at the nnfavora- 
blc roonsoon, and when they arri? cd on the Coast the weather 
was tery boistirous. They did not therefore reach the Gol- 
den Palace till the month of Shaban, and in the month of •Ic- 
inadil awal ten months will have expired. The King of Que. 
diali has solicited assistance, so has the King of Cochin Chioai 

r 
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{Cochee,) begged aid. To Cochin China people haveaTresdjr 
been sent, for the application from that Country was made first, 
the King of Quedab's subsequently, and beside* the intelligence 
regarding the King ofQiedah is not precise; when positive 
and circumstantial accounts are received, b^.certainly ahali ba 
assisted^ an armament shall be sent fully prepared and equip* 
ped to attack the Siamese; and tlic King of Qnedah sluil be 
restored to his Country; the five States will then become Uke 
Ornaments of the Golden Palace. 

*' Titles of distinction have been conferred opooAe Cbiefii 
of the five Slates; a Gold Umbrella and complete ei^uip.neat 
for a H(»rse has also been sent for each. The Kin^ of Qiie« 
dab is requested to inquire if the Rnmbavr, Kliio. Onngoni 

Marang, Callantan, Pahang and Tringano, and seven States i>f 
Aeheen will join or not. The King of Quedah will send 
intelligence of snch as refuse to join Jo the GoljTejj Piiace 
and return the people who convey this without any long delav. 

. 

The presents have been given iw charge to Che'Lanang anj , 
Mahomed Ally, to be carried to the King of 'Quedah and 
the great King has ordered people to be sent in compaiy to 
prevent the Messengers sufiering any trouble in the way. 
When they arrive he will receive them and obtnin intelligence 
from Cochiti China. As the King of Qfiedah has begged as* * 
•istance froiB the King of the Golden Palace, let him not be 
mistrustful or suspicious. As to the titles and the Horse 
Equipments, the King orders them to be preserved, taken icare 
of and respected, for according to the custom of the great 
King of the Gold Palace^ this is the greatest favor that can 
be bestowed* 
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*' TTie King af Qiicdah ^i\\ make known aH circiim§fance§ 
that may ha\c trangprred since the dispatch of his Envoys, 
Che [^anaiig and Mahomed Ally to Ava, that every thing 
may be knovin, as well as all intelligence relating to the Kinga 
of the seven States, and be will address bis eomraunteationt 
to the Rajah ofTawei." 
No date. 
The letter written in Uie Burmah Character, was rendered 
into Mniays^ of which the above is 

(A true Translation.) 

(Signed) J. ANDERSON, 

Malay Tbanslator to Govt. 
Pinang, S2od Jlanuary, 1824. 



TRANSLATION 

Of a letter from the Rajah of Tawei or Tavoy to the 

Rajah of Quedah at Puio Pinang. 



After a lengthened panegyric of the King of the Goldenr 

Palace, ( Ava) he proceeds, 

*• The Rajah of Quedah who governs 1 18 Towns, is inform- 
ed, the Rajah of Tawei received Intelligence that the Siamese 
had oppressed Quedah, and the Rajah of Tawei assisted to 
communicating the same to the King of the Golden Palace^ 
forviarding, at the same time, Che LaiiaBg and Mahomed Ally 
^itb the presents lo the mighty King, /fhe Kingof tbe GoL* 
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ifen Palace on hearing this, wai impretsed with feelings of com* 
passioQ for the Rajah of Quedah ; far it is the peculiar charae^ 
tcristic of the King that when he bears of the distress of any 
one he instantly feels a disposition to relieve. 

" Che Lanang and Mahomed Ally came and presented them- 
selves before the great King and represented the circumsiances 
of the King of Quedah, Purlis, Patani, Perakand Satengore* 
^but he is anxious to hear again all particulars of the present state 
of affairs in these Countries, and when these five^ States have 
finally settled and their fidelity is assured, an armament will be 
prepared and sent to attack and retake the Country of Quedah 
and restore it to the King. As to the four Gentries they shall 
never be ex posed to difficulty for the time to coracj nor will the 
Siamese be able to disturb them again; as the great King pro« 
tects the States dependent upon him, so will he guard the King 
of Quedah and the four other States abovemenliofied : where* 
fore, in his favor, he has been pleased to confer titles with a 
magnificent equipment/* literally a magnificent dress, . but 
the present consists of a long gilt umbrella, a set of furniture 
for a Horse, and a lackered stand for dinner sen ice to each. 

'^ Che Lanang, Mahomed Ally, Chang Buk, Buan and Ichuao 
bavealso been invested with titles and a dress; the King shew* 
ed them the same attention and kiudness that he would have 
evinced to his own subjects. The Chiefs of Quedah, Purlis^ 

Perak, Salengore and Patani have now been invested with tttlef 
of distinction and have had each a splendid present granted to 
them. The King requests that inquiries may be made relative 
to the other States^ and that such infof mation as may be obtained^ 
may be sent, according to the desire expressed in the large 
letter from the great King which accompanies this. 



Che Lanawg asd Mahomed Ally feturned te T»wei en ifft 
13th day of the month Nion in the year 1185, and the ship, wMi 
Pangtilo Sera and Noquedab Simbuang, arrived about a nonth 
after ; inquiries were made of these two messengers rclativa 
ia the King of Quedab, bow be was situated at present, and the 
intent of their deputation; they replied that thcyhad beeiv sent 
by the Rajah of Quedab witfr a eompliiwentary present of a 
Clock which was received at Tawei. A letter explanatory of 
all the circumstance* relating to the Kingof Quedah was pre- 
pared by the Rajah of Taweiand forwarded viith the Clock 
to the King of the Golden Palace. Noquedah Simbuang re- 
mained at Tawei to await the orders that might be received in 
reply by the persons who were deputed to wait on tlie great 
, King. 

The Messengers Pangulu Sara, Che Lanang and Mahomed 
Ally, with the letter^ the titles of disliuclion and presents are 
DOW returning, and in order that they may meet with no in- 
tcrriiption in the way, the accompanying five Chiefs of conse- 
quence, of Tawei, viz. Srkei Dogi Nei Mia Ze Jaksa, Scju 
Jiigoom Surakiu, Jagoom Ze Yakiu, Ja Jak Kiu Soo and 
Uei Miou Si Siouk Noita were directed to escort them ia 
aafety to Pulo Pinang. When they arrive, the Rajah of Que* 
dah villi acquaint them with all the circumstances which may 
ba\e transpired since the despatch of his Envoys Che Lanang 
and Mahomed Ally, and also communicate the same, by letter^ 
vhich may be given in charge of these five persons. 

As to the Rice and Paddy which the Bajah of Quedah 
requested, it has been given, according to his desire and per- 
mission was given also to load the Ship according to the plea* 
•ure of the persons in charge. The quantity is 44 Coyaoi* 



The King of ibe GoMen Paiface reqairet tome Tin for the 

roof of the Palace, aod be send^SG Cojans of Riee which he heg$ 
naj be told, and Ike proceeds* iovetted in Tio^ which inaj be 
delivered to the Ihre Chreft. The whole quentity of Rice, 
•hipped therefore, ie 74 CejaoSr K&w the King of Quedah» 
with a candid heart, wishes to beceine tributary to the GoIde» 
Palace and the great King will protect him and cherish bit 
Children and his Children's Children, even bis remotest de*^ 
icendants, and promote their prosperity and welfare* it is re* 
qoested the Rajah of Quedah will assist in selling the Ricei 
according te the market price of Pinang and purchase the 
Tin at the value of the day» sanding a letter also Gontainin|p: 
all particulars* 
No date. 

This letter was rendered from Burmaba into the Malayan 
language of which this is 

(A true Translation.) 

(9ig;neQ} J, ANDERSOPf^ 

Malat Tbamsatoe to Govt« 
Pinang, 8&d January, 18S4r. 



It may be proper te notice that in consequence of the 
plausible professions of the Envoys from Ligore, which the 
following minute of a conference es^hibits, the Governor of' 
Prince Wales Island addressed two letters to the R^jah of Lt« 
gore, containing the draft of a proposed Treaty and submilting* 
certain propositions connected with the restoration of the Kii^g; 
of Quedah. The Envoys were charged with these despatches^ 



Till Appendix* 

tnd about a month after tlieir return^ Captain Lowe wa» deputed 
bj the Pinaog Governoient toTraang^ with letters for (be Rajab 
of Ligore, intending to crou over the PeniosuFa ; but His Htgh« 
neu would neither comelo meet the British Agimtnoc permit 
him to proceed to Ligore, in consequence of ipvhich, the Embai^ 
tador returned to Pioang, without having eflpected the princi^ 
pal objects of his mission* Although seven months hare now 
elapsed since the letters were despatched^ no reply has been 
recei ved,--^a practical demonstration of the duplrcitj of the 
Siamese, in addition to the numerous other proofs of their 
want of veracity which ha%e been testified towards the Brittsh 
Goverumeot during the last few years« 



MEMORANDUM 

Of a Conference between the Honorable the Governor and 
the Messengers from the Rajah of Ligore^ on Satur^ 

day the 3rd of ^pril 1824. 



The Honorable the Governor informed the two Siamese 
^esseiigerSf that he had perused the letters which they had 
brought from the Rajah of Ligore, in one of which he had 
communicated the measures adopted by him for making atone* 
mriit For the outrages at Quedah, by the murder of Lebby 
Ghanny; that he had been much astonished to observe the 
Rajah had so long delayed instituting inquiries into the affair 



4 

tnd inffteadof manif^^tioga prompt and" decided disapprovat 
of such unprovoked outrages, bj actions, he had continued ta 
send him onfy empty assurances and letters. The Governor 
tflso observed, that the Rajah of Lfgore appeared now to evince 
a becoming compliance with the ju^t expectations of the llrt. 
tfsli Government and had shewn a desire to discourage tha 
commis ion af such acts, and as it seemed the Messengers were 
empowered to make sonre communications to htm, upon other 
points of importance, he requested, previously to enterincj upon 
the discussion of any other matter^ to be informed, what par « 
ticiilar steps the Rajah of Ligore had taken to puni<ih the 
suspected persons who had been sent from'Quedah and were 
represeuted to be now hi prison at Ligore, 

The Messengers replied, that a few days after the receipt of 

m 

the Governor's last tetter^ the Rajah of Ligore caused the four 
persons suspected of beingconcerned in (he murder of Le[)b3y 
Ghanny, viz. Konrat Aksoon, the Secret ary^, (a Siamese,) Oiie 
Musa, (a Malay,) the Interpreter and Translator^i Kochop, 
the Commissary of Ordnance, (a Siamese) and the Superintend- 
ent of the ClepbantSj against whom the suspicious were very 
strong, to be bound to a stake, according to the law of Siam, 
for the purpose of extorting a confession. They received each 
180 Stripes and were otherwise punished; but astheywoutd 
not confess, they had been remanded to prison and the Rijali 
of Ligore was instituting farther inquiries into the matter. 

; The Honorable the Governor remarkt^d that he was sur* 
prised there should have been such difHculty io identifying 
the perpetrators of the murder, as he had scot a Cruizer, with 
some of the persons who escaped from Lebbcy Ghanny's boat, 
vvho could have pointed out the reaideace of the principal of* 
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fender ; but the authoritlei at Quedab threw every obstacle ibef 
possibly could, in the way of investigation and inquiry and be 
b$d therefore appealed to (he Rajah of Ligore, tmsting that 
tl»e notice he bad taken of this glaring breach of good faith 
\vould operate as an useful caution for the future and ensure 
that protection to peaceable British Subjects, trading to the 
adjoining states^ to wbiehthey were entitled. The Goi^ernor 
further observed^ that had a similar offence been committed 
upon a Siamese subject at a British Settlement, ioimediate pu- 
nishment would have followed, and there would have been uo- 
tardiness io making every proper reparation the law would ad«^ 
mit of, even without jtoy appeal from the Siam Goveroment. 

The Messengers assured the Governor^ with considerable 
varmth and every appearance of sincerity, that the Rajah of 
Ligore was lery desirous to maintain a good understandiiigt 
and that after the return of one of the present Messengers, 
K<>o Akson^ from hence, about two months ag^o, his Highness 
desired him to attend the examination of the four suspected 
peisons, in order that be might again proceed to Pinang to 
assure the Governor, the Rajah of Ligore had done all in hia 
povier to bring the offenders to justice. They hoped there- 
fore, the Governor would not longer entertain any doubt of 
the anxiety of the Rajah of Ligore to make ample amends. 

The Governor replied, that from the circumstances now 
atated, he was disposed to give credit to the Rajah of Ligore's 
intentions; although he could have wishedi for the sake of 
example, that the proceedings had been conducted upon the 
spot, at Quedab. He was neferiheless, inclined to be satis, 
ficd With the result of the Aajah of Li||;oreV proceedings^ and 
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be tignified his wish to bear tfie purport of the other coot* 
muiiiealioiis with which the Messengers were charged. 

They stated tifat (hey had brought three fetters^ ( prodiichif 
them,) from the Son and Sister of tire Rapih of Queclah-, 
which they were directed, by the Rajah o^f Ligore, to* deliver 
personally to Bis Majesty, and (hey therefore requested tlia i 
permissroft of tlie Governor to have air interview wkh (ha« 
King. They said the ktters reluted to some negotiations which 
were m progress, for relurnntg the Rajah of Qnedah'lo hit 
former Govevnment, and thejr bad been cotnmanded to assure 
hioi, that if he would send a letter soliciting the assistatice 
ef the Raj4ih of Ligore and plaee entire ^eonfideaee in him« 
abstaining at the same time, from tending bis prows and 
people to several of the nortlreru Forts of Quedab, where they 
bad been carrying on a predatory warfare, or from acceptinif 
Ih'e proffered aid of the Burmahs and MaUynn Studies, he 
night be returned to his own Country and be re*»n vested witU 
all his former autliortty* The Messengers mentioned aho, 
that the Rajah of Ligore was much pleased with the Gover* 
Dor's la(e letter upon this suhj«ct and he highly approved of 
the proposed mediation; be had commissioned them to declare 
to the Governor, that so desirous was he to put a stop to all 
differences and to preserve a good understanding between the 
Siamese and British Goveritmeot, that he wouid accede to any 
consistent prroposHtoo the Governor might be pleased to make^ 
in regard to returning the Rajah of Quedah to his own Coua« . 

♦"■J* 

The Governor refoined, that as he was the friend of both . 

|iarties, lie whs gratified to find the Rajah of Ligore was dis* 
posed to accept bis proffered arbitrattoD| and that there was 



a liketihood, tlircugli his in(eree»siW, of the Rajalf of Que^ 
dah being re-instated; that be must have observed the pot* 
leSsioB of the Quedah Country by the Siamese bad been a 
source of trouble to bis Highness of Ligore, without any ad- 
vantages to counterbalance^ — while be excited the jealousy 
and ill will of the* surrounding States; that the Burmahs and 
many of the Malayaa States had offered the Rajah of Que- 
dah powerful co-operation which would, in all probability, 
have beeo brought into action 'ere now, had they had not 
been, in some degree, restrained by his advice. It was clearly^ 
therefore, for the Rajah of Ligore's own advantage and in* 
terest to avert th^ possibility of such a dangerous combina* 
lion, and to restore the King of Qiiedah to his Throne, — a 
measure most acceptable to the British Government. He also 
•aid, that notwithstanding the friendly professions of the Ra^ 
jah of Ligore, it would not be consistent with his duty and 
inclination, after the part be had taken, to advise the reinra 
of the Rajah of Quedab, until the Siamese troops were with* 
drawn and an engagement entered into, to guard against any 
treachery in the business; that when the British Government 
interposed its good Offices and interfered in the affairs of 
other States, it did so in sincerity and no evasion of a solemn 
treaty would be tolerated ; it was proper, therefore, that every 
thing shotfid 4Mi>4j<y|^iJ|rde fined, and when understood, strict* 
ly adhered to. %he Governor expressed bis regret that the 
Rajah of Ligdre had not come down to Queduh as suggested 
by him, when'ia aj^i^eay adjustment might have been effected. 
He also inquired of the Messengers, if his Highness had the 
power to^ restore the King of Quedah without the special 
authority of the Emperoi of Siam, 
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The Meiscngers in repljsaid, tfie Rajah' of Ligore still cir* 
tertaiiied auspicions that the Rajab of Quedah had not a proper 
confidence in his good intentions, therefore, any negotiations 
^♦old beconduct«d.tbrough the medium, and bjr the consent 

of the Governor; that the Rajah of y gore was anxious to 
h»ve come down to Quedah, agreeably to the Governor's wisbt 
but he couW not have done so, unaccompanied by a large forct, 
and the scarcity of grain at Quedah rendered that impossible^; 
he had therefore deputed them to inform the Governor he waft 
leady to receive h« furlher proposals, that he wished any en* 
gageiaents on the part of the llajah of Quedah to be guurran* 
teed by theGoveroor^and that ifrwas his desire^ that Chief should^ 
as- a matter of form, write to him and solicit his influence and 
assistance;, the Messengers added that the consent of the Em- 
peror was a matter of course, if the Rajah of Ligore were wil- 
ling; for the Quedah Country had been transferred to bim; — am 
this head there could he no difficulty. 

In- answer totliese remarks, tl^e GoTernor said, that the 
services and obligations of the Rajah of Quedah were so HI 
dt^ned and the exactions by the Siamese Government latterly 
to heavy and intolerable, it would be necessary to come to a 
clear understanding as^to what sort of connexion should sub* 
gist in future, and in what degree Quedah was to be depend** 
eat upon Siam; > . _^ 

The Messengers again urged that the Rajab of Ligore hsut 
sitch perfect reliance upon the Governor andiso vincere a desir<» 
to adjust every thing* to his satisfaotioif^ that they had no doubt 
His Highness wouM comply with his wishes in regard to the 
present matters of discussion. They com plained that some of 
the Ra|ah of Quedah'a adbereata had fitted out vessets and 
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mere committing depredations, not only upon the Siamese, but 
peaceable IradeFs, aud the Rajah of Ligorc hoped the Govef* 
nor vvotild prohibit ai>j' hostile equipmeoi. 

The Ciovei nor replied, that the vessels alluded to were not 
^filled oat »t Ibis Island and as the Messeogeis were doubtlesa^ 
eaware and h«d observed, two Cruiasers were eoustaol^ly goikig 
ki search af Pirates, and he was using his most strenuous ei»* 
deavours to suppress Piiacj. With regard to the delivery 
€f the letters, the Governor proposed to desire the Maky 
Translator to accompany the Messengers for that purpose, 
vhith t»iej entirely approved of. He intimated to them that 
lie would appoin^as earJy a day as possible, for receiving the 
Rajah of Quedab and I bemselve» together, to discuas and set^ 
tie the preliminaries of the proposed Treaties. 

The Messengeigj before taking their leave, produced a draM^* 
ing of Cloth which the Rajah of Ligore had desired them ta 
request might be sent to [Europe to be manufaetared for hiniv 
. The Governor assured them there would be no difficulty ia 
complying with bis wishes in regard to that or any others of 
a similar uature, and after the nnne important matters bad 
been settled and brought to a satisfactory cottclusioo he should 
be happy to afford the Rujab of Ligoi;e eveiy assistance au^ 
indulgence^ 

After a short conversation respecting the Joafney front 
Lig<>re,"^ the Crops and Ihe State of the Country, the tonicr- 
euce ended and the Messengers withdrew. 

(Signed) JOHN ANDERSON, 

Prtnce of Wal«« Tsland, > ' 

^, (he »ih April, 1824. >, 



TRANSLATION of a Treaty of Peace:, Friendship and 
Alliance entered into between Sir George Leiih^ Ba^ 
ronel^ Lieutenant Governor of Prince of Wales Island^ 
on the part of the British Gi^vernment and the King, 
of Quedahy Tleaoadee/^^ 

SEAL 

of TieaoodecDy 
Sultan Mooda, 
Son of Ma-atucn Shab^ 
King of Quedah, 



In the jtm of the Hejirat of the Propbcf, (the peace of the ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

molt high God be opoa him,) One thousand Two but deed and padukti S.i 

Fifteen, tbejear Ha, on the twelfth dsj of the month Mahar- Maha Rnja 

rum, Wednesday. Whereas this day tbia writing shewetb ®^ Quedalu 
that Sir George Lekb Baronet, Lieuteuaiit Governor of Puto 

Pinang, (un the part of the English Company,) has agreed oi» SEAL 

and concluded a Treaty with His Mnje^ty the Rajah Mooda of Wan Ng% 

of PuiHs and Quedah^ and ail the Officers of State and Chit!fa Abdullah. 
of the I wo Countries, to be on friendly terms by Sea and Latid 
as long as the Sun aud Moob retain their motion and spleiidou^ 

the articles of v^hkh Treaty are as fu^u>r« ^ *' 

* 

Article !st. The English Coriipanj «re to p«j amioafl^ (9 
Hi. M.jetljrof.PurUsand Quedah, Trn tbou«and Dollar, a. 
lonsr as the Enslwh shall coutmue ia pow«siai» »f Pulo Pinan^ 
Md Ihc cuuulf 7 OB Ihe (»pi.osile , Cowt bcieafter nwutioned, - 
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Article Snd. Hit Majestj agrees* to give tlo tfie EngHkh 
Cempanjr for CTer, all that part of the Sea Coa8t» (hat is bet«»eea 
Kwala Krianaodtbe River sideof Kwalia Mooda, and measur- 
ing inland from the sea side sixty Orlongs^ tbft whole lel^th 
abovementioned to be measured by people appointed by His 
Majesty and the Company's people. The English Company 
are to protect this coast from all enemies, robbers and piratea 
4bat may attack it by sea from North or South* 

Article 3fd. His Majesty agrees that all kind» of provisions 
uranted for Pulo Pkiang^ the Ships of War, and Company's Sbtps^ 
may be bought at Purlts and Quedah without tnrpedimenf^ 
f>r being subject to any duty or custom : and all boats going 
fjrom Pulo Pinang to Purlis and Quedah for the purpose of 
purchasing provisions are to be furnished with proper Past* 
ports for that purpose to prevent impositions* 

Article 4th« All Slares running away from Purlts and Que« 
dah to Pulo Pinang or from Pulo Pinang to Purlis and Quedah 
ahall be returned to therr owners. 

Article 5tb» All Debtors running from their Creditors from 
Purlis and Quedah to Pule PinKng or from Pulo Pinang to 
^Purlis and Quedah, if they do not pay their debts, their persons 
ttiall be delivered up to their Creditors. 

Article 6tb. Hi» Majesty shall not permit Europeans of 
•ny other oatioo to settle to any part of bis dominions. 

4 V 

Article 7th. The Cmnpany are not to receive aoj lucb peo- 
ple SB may -be proved to faa?e committed rebellioa or tligb 
Troisoo against Hia Majestj. 

Article 8th. AH persons guiltj of murder, running from 
Purlis and Quedah to Palo Pioang or from Pulo Pinang t« 

purlis and Quedab, sk«U be tppreheaded and returned ia bond*. 
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Article 9lh. All persons stealing Chops^ (Forgerj,} to be 
given up likewise. 

Article lOtbv All those who are or may become enepiea 
la the Compaaj, His Majesty shall not assist with provisiont. 

Article lltb.» All persons belonging to His Marjesty bringing 
tiie produce of the countries dowa the Rivers^, are not to bo 
Violested oc impeded by the Company*8 people. 

Articfe I2tb. Such articles as His Majesty may stand in 
.seed of from Ptilo Pinang are to be procured by the Compa- 
ny's Agents and the amount to be deducted from the gratuity. 

Article 13(h. As soon as possible after the ratificatioo of 
this Treaty, the arrears of gratuity now due, agreeable to the 
ibrmer Treaty and agreement^ to His Mtij^sty of Putlis and 
Quedah, are to be paid off. 

Article I4tb. On the ratffication of t!Hs Tjeaty, all former 
Treaties- and agreements b<4ween the two Governments to be 
null and void. 

These fourteen articles being fettled and concluded', between 
His^ Mahjesly and the English Company, the Countries of Pir. 

lis and Quedah and Pulo Pioang shalf be as one Coun<ry,*and 
vhoe^er shall depart or deviate fiom any part of (his agreenj^nt 
the Alnighty puninh and destroy him, he shiiil not prosper? 

This done and completed, and two Treat^s of the same 

tenor and date interchaogeably given between His Majesfyjiiid 

the Governor of Pulo Pinaog, and sealed with the Seals of the 

State Officers immediately officiating under His Majesty ^o 

^ order to prevent disputes herea(ier«: 
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' Written by Hakim Ibrahim, Son of Sri Rajah Mooda^ by 
order of His Majesty of exalted dignity* 



SEAL 

of 
Hakim 


Originally translated by 
J. SWAINE, 


Ibrahim 


Malay Translajok, 




Revised from the original by 


• 


JOHN ANDERSON, 


• 


Malay Taanslatob to Govt* 



CHOP Trs^tf op Commsrcijl Alliance between the Hono^ 

^ If ^ vr rabie English East India Company^ and His Majesty 

bhah, King the Rajah of Perak^ settled by Mr. Walter Sewell 

of Perak. Cracroft^ in virtue of Powers delegated to him by the 

Honorable John Alexander Bannerman^ Governor of 
, Prince of Wales hland and its Dependencies. — Done 
on the 27 Ih Ramadlan 1233, (answering to the Events 
ing 0/ the 30th July 1818.> 

« * '" 

Article Ist. The Peace and Fiiendship now subsisting be* 

Cween the Honorable English East India Company, and Hit 

jVlajesty the Raja^ of Perak shall be perpetual* 

• - • 

Article 2nd. The Vessels and Merchandise belonging fp 
British Subj^ecls, 0/ Persons being under the protection of the 
Bonorable Eurt India Company ahali alwfty&€njoy iaiho Poctf 



» ^ 
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and Dominions subject tor His Majesty the Rajah of Perak; 
all the Privileges and advantages which are now, or may at 
any time hereafter be granted to titer subjects of the most 
faTored Nations. 

Article 3rd. The Vessels and Merchandize belonging t^ 
the subjects of His Majesty the Rajah of Perak shall alway* 
receive similar ad vantages and Privileges with those in the pre* 
ceding article^ as long as they are in the harbour of Fort Corn« 
vallis(. and in all other places dependent on the British Go* 

vernmeot of Prince of Wales Island. 

• *■ 

Article 4th. His Majesty of Perak agrees that be will not 
renew any obsolete and interrupted Treaties with other Nations^ 
Public Bodies or Individuals, tbe Provisions of which may ifi 
any degree tend to exclude or obstruct the Trade of British 
Subjects, who further shall not be burthened with «ny im« 

positions or Duties not Levied on the subjects 'of other States. 

« 
♦ 

Article 5th. His Majesty the Rajah of Perak further ea* 
gages that he will upon no pretence whatever, grant a mpnqi* 
poly of any articles of Trade or Commodities, tbe produce 9f 
his Territories to any Person or Persons, European, Aftiericm 
or Natives of any other Country, but that he will allow' British 
Subjects to come and buy all sorts of Merchandize^ tbe sama. 
as other people. 

Article 6th. The Honorable Cast India Company eagaga 
that they will not form any Treaties or Engagement's which 
may exclude or obstruct the Merchandize of the subjects oF 
the Rajah of Perak, who come to trade at Pinang, nor wiU thej 
graat a monopoly of aay'sort of Merchandize to any descripr 
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tion of Persons, onljas is specified in fbe 5th article, but will 
allow the natives of Perak ta come and buy all sorts of Mer- 
chandize the same as other people. 

Article 7th. His Majesty the Rajah of Perak enjirages that 
ff any Persons bring Subjects of the Company from Pinangand 
its Hepencfencips for Sale, he will not allow of their Sale in the 
C&uiitry of Perak, and the Honorable Company will be bound 
by a similar agreement with respect to the subjects of Perak^ 
^ tot the Laws of England on no account allow of such Proceed* 
iogsiu any of the Countries subject to the British Authoiities. 

Article 8th. This Treaty according to the foregoing articles 
is made for the purpose of promoting the Peace and Friendship 
of the two States, and securmg the liberty of Commerce and 
Navigation between their respective subjects to the mutual 
^c«dvantage of both, and of it one Draft is retained by His Ma- 
jesty the Rajah of Perak, and one by Mr. Walter Seviell Cra- 
crofe, apent of the Honorable the Go\ernor of Piiiang. To this 
* is affixed the Seal of His Majesty the Rajah of Perak to ratify 
, it to the Honorable English East India Company, so that no 

* 

disputes may hereaffer arise concerning it, but that it may be 
V permanent and last for ever. 

, (Signed) 

W. S. CRACROFT, 

Commissioner. 

(A Iriic Copy) 

JOHN ANDERSON, 

- Malay Ttansiator to Gott, 
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Trbatt of Commsbctjl Alliance between the Ha^ CHOP 
' norable English East India Company^ and His Ma*- j5|.^|,jm n^i^ 
Jesty the Rajah of Scdengore^ settled by Mr. Walter of Saleogore 
Sewell Cracroft^ in virtue of Powers delegated to him by 
the Honorable John Alexander Bannerman^ Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island and its Dependencies.-^ 
Done on the 9!0lh of Shawal^ Saturday ^ 1233, or 23rd 
August^ a: D. 1818. 

Article Tst. The Peace and Friendslirp now subsisting be- 
fweeo the Honorable English East India Com pan j» and Hit 
Majesty the Rajah of Salengore shall be perpetual* 

Article 2od. The Vessels and Merchandize betonging^ to 
British Subjects^ or Persons being under the protection of tbe 
Honorable East India Compaoy shall always enjoy in th^ 
Ports and Dominians subject to His Majesty the Rajah ' 

of Saleogore^ all the Privileges and Advantages which are " . 
D0W9 or may at ^ny time hereafter be granted to tbc Subjecte 
af the mof^t favored Nationa* 

Article 3rd. The Vessels and Merchandize belonging to I 
the Subjects of His Majesty the Rajah oF Salengore shall 
always receive similar Advantages and Privileges with thos« 
in tire preceeding Article, as long as they are in the harbotf * 
of Fort Comwallis, and in alt other Places dependent 09 the ' 
British Government of Prince of Wales Island. 

Article 4th. His Majesty of Salengore agrees that be will 
ttot renew any obsolete and interrupted Treaties with otbes' 
Nations^ Public Bodies or Individuals^ the Promons of 
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wTiich noajr in any degree tend to exclude •r obstruct thtfjl 
Trade of British Subjects^ who further shall not be bur-^ 
thetied with any impoaltiuoa or dutier not levied on the Sub-^ 
jccts of other States. 

Article 5th. His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore further 
engages that he will upon no pretence whatsoever, grant m 
Monopoly of any Articles of Trade or Commodities, the pro- 
duce of his Territories to any Person or Persons^ European 
American or the Natives of any other Country^ but that he 
will allow British Subjects to come and bny all torts of Mer» 
cbandize^ the same as other people. 

Article 6th. The Honorable East India Company engage 
that they will not form any Treaties or Engagements which 
may exclude or obstruct the Merchandize of the Subjects of 
the Rajah of Salengore, who come to Trade at Pinang,.nor 
will they grant a Monopoly of any sort of Merchandize to 
one description of Persons only, as is specified in the 5ih Ar- 
ticle, btit will allow the Natives of Salengore to come and buy 
«H sorts of Merchandize the same as other People. 

Article 7th. His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore engages 
<hat if any Persons bring Subjects of (he Company from 
Pinang and its Dependencies for Sale, be will not allow of 
their Sale in the Country of Salengore, and the Honorable 
Company will be bound by a similar agreement with respect 
to the Subjects of Salengore; for the Laws of England on no 
account allow of such Proceedings in 'any of the Countries 
fiubjsct to the lintuh Authority* 
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, Article 8lb. This Treaty according to the foregoing . Ar« 

iicles is made for the purpose of promoting the Peace and 
Friendship of the two States^ and securing the libertj of 
Conunerce and Navigation between their respective Subjects 

to (he mutual advantage of both, and of if* one Draft is re- 
tained by Ill's Majesty the Rajah of Salcngore^ and one by 

Mr. Walter Sewell Cracoft^ Agent of the Honorable the Go- 
vernor of Pinang*— To this is affixed the Seal of His Majesty 
the Rajah of Salengore to ratify it to the Honorable English 
East India Company, so that no Disputes may hereafter 
arise concerning it, but that it may be permanent and last 
for ever» 

(Signed) 
W. S. CRACROFT, 

CoMMlSSlONfift. 

(A true Copy) 
JOHN ANDERSON; 
Malay Translator to Go^tk 



*f 
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Treaty of CoMJfsncrjL dLLtANCS between the ffa^ 

' norable the English East India Company and His Ma^ 

jesly Sri Sultan Abdul Racbman Shawy King of Johore^ 

Pahang and DependencieSy settled on the part of the 

Honorable the East India Company^ by Major fFiltiam 

Farquhar^ Resident of Mataccay by virtue of Powers 

delegated to him by the Honorable John Alexander 

Bannerman^ Governor of Prince of Wales Island and 

its Dependencies^ and on the part of His Majesty the 

Sultan of Johore^ Pahang^ Sec. by His Highness Jajfir 

Rajah Mudah of Rhio^ in virtue of similar Powen 

granted tm him by his said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdui 

Rachman Shaw. 

Article 1st. 
The Peace and Friendship now bappiljr subsisting betweett 
4lie Honorable English East India Cooipaoj^ and His Majestj 
Sri Sultan Abdul Rachman Shaw, Kingof Jobore, Pahang^ &c» 

aball be perpetual. 

Y Article 2nd. 

The Vessels and Merchandize {[belonging (o British Sub. 
jects, or Persons being under the protection of the Honorable 
'East India Company, shall always enjoy in the Ports and Do* 
minions of Johore, Pahang, Lingtn, Rhio, and others, subject 

to His said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdul Rachman Shaw, all the 
privilegM^md advantages, which are now, or may at any (ime 
hereafter be granted to the subjects of the most farored Nations. 

Article 2vd. 

The Vessels and Mercbaodize belonging t« the Subjectt of 

Uu lud Majeatj Sri SuiUa Abdul ftMhnua Shaw. Shall 
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Mwiyi feteive similar advantages and privileges in the Harb(Hir 
.bf Fort Cornwallisy and in all other Places dependent on tb# 
j^ritish OoternQient of Prince of Willes Island* 

Article 4tb« 

tlU said Majesty Sri Sultaii Abdul itachiiian Sha^, stiall 
ilot renew any obsolete andjuterrupted Treaties with other Na- 
tions^ Public Bodies ot Individuals^ the provisions ot wHicb 
iikAj in any decree tend to exclude or obstruct the Trade of 
Sritish Subjects^ who farther shall ilot be burthened wilh 
iny ImpdiUtoni or Duties not levied on tb^ subjecti of other 
Stete«. 

Articte Suhi 

His Said Majesty Sri SifUatn Abdul Rachman Shaw^ farther 
^^ages that tie vi^ill upon no pretence whatever grant a lW[ono- 
poify of any Artrcfes of Trade or Conimoidities, the prorfiicl 
bf bis Territories, tddny Persoif of PferSous^ £uropeaoj Adieri* 
feaa of kartive^. ^ 

Article (Hh. 

it is finally Cellared that this Treaty whicB ifccohrding i^ 
the foregoing articles, is meant ft>r pro^nrc^ing tite Peitce air^ 
Friendship of the two States, and securing the liberty of Cony, 
ilterce and Navigalian tfetvpeentbetrrespecfiveSu^iitrttfttffi' 
tnutbal advantage of both, shall last fot ever; 

In token oC tsuth and for the satisfaction oF both parties^ wel 
Jtitve llereunta affixed oUr Signatures and SeaU in Rbia tbrs 



> 



Xt9i. 



AtnHmxt 



N«eteenth lUj^f Aag«H, A. D. 1818: wweriag to the 
ftiieenth d.jr of the MooU, S«w.i i„ lU ^e., J^^^ ^^ 
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SEAL 
of Major 
Farqubsr. 
(Signed) Wm. Parquhar^ 
Reticent of Malacca 
and Cemmisaioner on tfao 
part of the firituh aoverninent. 
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of the Rajah 
Mooda or Heir 
Apparent of 
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i^A true Copy) 

JOHN ANDBRSOI^, 
MALAr Taamsutor to Gott, 
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APPENDIX. 



Cf THE ABoniaiNJL Inhabit A j^TS tkf the Malayan 
Peninsula^ and particularly of the Negroes^ caUed 
^ Semang. 



•jm 



T, 



HIS subject has afforded maQer ofciiffioui and interestin|f 
ipeculatioD to several writers of modern date. Marsden, Leyden^ 
'RaflSes and Crawfurd bare alternately bestowed a slight atten* 
tioQ upon it; but it is one which requires more minute invos* 
ligation, and would amply repay the labours of the Philoso* 
pher. Of the interior parts of the Malayan Peninsula which 
U the Suvarna, or Gold Island, one of the three sacred Isles of 
the Hindus (a) and the Grand Depot for souls after death ; (b) 
there is little known even at the present day and the researched 
which have hitherto been made, regarding the Aborigines of 
that portion of the East, have as yet been exceedingly defective^ 
,pnd unattenided WritU^any satisfactory result. ^' la our present 

(h) Sir Stamford Rafilei renoarka '* Farther tnfcstigation may perhipa eitabliiii 
Java andSamatra, or rather the Malayan ports (in which general term we may 
inelode «I1 ihejtslands containing the Malayan ports) ••not only the TaprobanH 
or Taproirana of the ancients, hot alio the Sicied Itiea of the Hindas*'* ( Hii« 
tory of Javai f oU lai page 5.) 
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state of koowledge/* as a lale Author obflerYet, ^^ I fear wa 
must pronounce that the origin of the Nations which inhabit 
the Indian Islands seems buried in unfathomable obsctfritjj and 
bardtj appears less mysterious than that of the indigenous 
plants and animals of the Cotintrj thejr inhabit/' (c) Mr«. 
Marsden^ in the introduction to his Malayan Grammar, has 
quoted the opinion of Sir S. Raffles (then Mr. Raffles, Secreta^ 

** (b) At PcolciDX placet M«.L^ocs«poTi io the taine longiiade vich tbs 
Paor«nici, he mnit have ntcd the iiniedata, and which he had probibljr received 
ItofD the Hindvi whom he converted with at Alezandria, Mf.LMe»9 beings 
^eccordini^ to the Paortnict, in the centre of the PentaaaUi it mmc be ofcoorte 
in aboot five degreet of L^riiodc North, and there it it placed by Abnl Fasif^ 
and in 40 to' by Fi*^Umf, Ma.Linca it caUed in the Puranat Yamala and Malayia 
which last cfenomionion it t*ill reiaint.. It it try led alio Chanchana.pada or 
with the Golden tkirti. It may be traotVated the Conntrjr of the Golden Fecf^ 
a title awDmed by the Emperoriof Ava, and other Kings of that part of rh# 
ertfVid I and the Malayan brccse it at famont in the B«ft« at the Sab^an in the 
Weill and if t capital wat alio called Saba or Z aba. In the beginning of the 
P'iihiDanda.porana, It ii declared, that the trrong hold nf Y^main Tri.Cnta, 
tliar it ro t^y the Penintola of Malacca it IOC Yojanat long and 30 broad^ which 
it aufficiently accurate* Ptolemy iDeniiona there a place called Maiatoocnloo 
probably from the Sanicrii M-ilaya.cnIamy which ioipliet a pl^ce on the bordera 
or thoret of Malaya, the tame it called Maletor by Marco Polo, M^layatrr and 
M«laya*eolam are lynonytBooi/'* It it lingular that the City of Canca Nagara 0( 
Ma.L^ncapori, ii placed by Pcolcny in the cx«ct Latitude of the River Dinding, 
in file Persik Te'rifory, (which it known at the TfOi'tla or Land of Tin of the 
•ame aothor,) and which it no donbt the tame City alloJed to in ihe Sejara Ma. 
laya or MaUyan Annala, written in the year of the Hejeirat loai or a little 
■lore than two CentoMei ago, Ir it therein iDeniioned thit RaJ4h Saran Pad* 
eb«h, ( laid to be a desci^itdant of Alexander the Great,) ** foraaed the deiig« 
ti luSjugaiing China and for thit pnrpote hit Men at Armi and the Rajahi de« 
peodjof on hi«D, a»aeaibled frooa every quarter with their hotti» to ibe number of 
Pi ■ ■ ' ' . ' 

|c) Cravvford't AfchipelagOf vol. I page 36. 

^ M^jof Milford't Ems/i As* Ret. foU io» p»gei t44;i 45, 146 147,* 



fyto the OofertiiMiit of Prince of Wales fcTciid,)^ wlio publish. 
mA a paper on ihe Malay Nation, ia Ibc 13th voL of the A»8ialio 
Bcaearcbes^ relative to the Aborigioea^of the PeDintulab' ^ The 
Malays,^ observes' this atHbor, ^' seenr to bave occupied a 
Country previously unappropriated^ for« if we except an idcoih 
aiderable race of CaflEcies who are occasionally fouod near the 
snouotaioa and a few tribes of the Orang Beotfa, there does not 
exist a vestige of » nation anlerior to the Malays in the whole of 
Ibe Peninsula. Astb^ population of the Peninsula has excited 

one tboaiaud ind two Itct* Wiih chit prodigioM host, he advanced igtintt Chioj^ 
and in hiii course Foreiti were converted' into open plaint ; the etrth ahook and 
'the ihickcti mowti^ the lofijr grosnda becaoie level sad the Rocka flew of 
in ahivers; and the large Rivera were dried np to the nsd* Two laoAcha ht 
aasrched on wichont dtUff and the darkest night vaa illnminated by the ItghC 
of iheir araonr, like the hiatre of the foil m on» sad the ooiae of the Thnnder 
could not be hc^rd for the lomt noiic of the Cti^mpiont and warriori, mt^ed 
niih the cfiei of ihe Hoitea and Elephaota* Every Country which Kj th Sur^n 
approachcdt he anbdoed and reduced ander bit tobjsdlion, till at lait he »p4^ 
preached the Coooirjr of Gaojga Ntgara, the Rijah of vh'ch frat naned Gmg^ 
Sh»h Jnana, which City it tiin^red on a Hill of very iteep approach in fronr^ 
but of eaiy acceat in 'be rear; * lu fort wtt aitvited on the ba«kt of rhe Rivet 
Dinding, in the vicinity of Peratc." ic ii alao worthy of nocice th^c there 
are liro Riveit onder ihia oioontaio« which be^r the a^me of S^ng^h Kechil and 
Sangab Betar or ibe great and mail Sangah. It will alto be obierved by a re. 
fcrence to Mny of the Chant of the Straits of MataccJt that there it an Itland 
called Callooi or Cjlloig which formi the Straits of the aame name and which 
are about ad^y'f tail from the Dtndingt* Tbfre it a River of the tame nime on 
the m^i'fy from which moch Tin it exported and which it perb^pa the M^Uiou. 
colon of Ptolimt and Malay t.Colam of the Sanacrit, notwiihitanding tbe^ 
poweifttl »rgumeutf agaiutt tuch a auppoiicioo. Ii muftt not be omnced to 
iioitce bctidet that ihere ii anoibei River to the Southward of Colong called 

Langat, wh ch bear* inch a tiriking nffioiiy to Lioca* 

^ . — • — * 

• F^irrett alloMs to a remarkable mountain in this quarter •' Qaooog gaiKoog 

■4 

hanging HtU ia tca^abk oeai Xaiooi River/* 
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nmeh interesf, mjr attention has been particularly directed^ ftr 
.the various tribes stated to be scattered over the Country* 
Those on the Hills are usually called Semang and are wooll/ 
beaded; those on the plains; Orang Beaua or people belong-^ 
ing to the Country^ the word Benua being applied by the Ma- 
laj 8 to any extensive Country, as Benua China, Benu« ICiing, 
but it appears to be only a sort of Malay plural to the Arabic 
word Ben or Beni, signifying a tribe." (d)« This hypothesis 
however is satisfactorily confuted by Marsdeil^ who asserts thaM 

, An inieliigent aothori (Mr. Crawfard) aiierti ibst << The woid Kolon it 
wicbouK any alteraitun Javanete and means ihe West and ibt eompoond word 
Malaya. kolon exadly in the ordcf ib vrhich h ttandt Malayt of the Weat,*^ 
and afterwarda *' There it «n onansw^riible objedtion against lopposfng Malayil 
Kolon Co be on the MiiUyan Peninsula^ or sopposing thia last to be the Golcfeli ' 
Cbefaoncsua or Krusc at aH, which will occur at once to f very one faniliat 
'wiih (be well known hhtoi y of the Miilays. It is this f in the 9gt of Procsur* 
sn^ fur many ages aficr it the Malayan Peninsula was oninhiibiied^ or inhabited 
only by a few negro savagea^. resembling (he cannibals of And. man, wretched 
1>eings wiih whum there could have been no intercourtfs or at least no com* 
*^iDcrcr, The Malays did not emigrate from Sumatra^ their parent coontryi an^ 
settle in the Malayan PeninsuJP^ until ihe comparatively modern period of i i6o» 
• thousand years afier ihe time of PtolemTi while Malacca was not founded 
until 1252, and every other M^lay state on the Peninsula is of still more recent 
foundaiior/* (Hy. of the Archipelago, vo?. J> page 190-191. 

(C) We are informed by M<trsdea that the Sumatrans are firmly persuaded 
that various particular persons are what they term " betuah'* (sacred, invuL 
ijerjible, not liable to accideni"). The belief which prevails in (hat Island 
)iow ever amongst (he M.Uys of the transmigration of souls, does not e&tend 
^to the Malays of die Peninsuh, who have spirits ar d imaginary beings of their 
own, amorgst which we may safely reckon (he MdWas and Bilian. Mr. M^rs. 
den says of the Sumatrans '^ They have an imperfeA notion of a mttempsycbotirt 
but rot in any degree systematici nor considered as an article of religious faiih* 
popular 8(ori<!i prev^iil amorgst their, of such i particalar man being changed . 
into a tiger or other beair* Thcjr teem lo tbi< k« itdcedf that tigcxi in ^eocral 
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Benoa t»a getHiine Malay word tigmF^ing coontrjr, region^ 
Hnd, and that a sligiit wiatton of tbe word, as Whennua or 
Fennua is fotifid in the Bisay aft dialects of the PhilHppines and 
ihe languages of the South Sea Islands^ bearing a precisely si- 
milar significatioor In my inquiries aniongst tlie Malays I 
have not been able, however, to discover, that the term Orang 
Benua> (which is literally Aborigines or people of the land,) 
is ever applied to any particular race of the Malayan Peninsula^ 
the supposed aboriginal tribes being styled Sakei or Orang 
Bukit, Orang Laot and Semang« Accordir^ to the Malayan 
Legends, indeed, there is a race of wild people said to be found 
in the interior of Burnam, the boundary between the States of 
Perak and Salengore^ designated Tuab Benua, (e) bytheSa* 
langorians and known at Quedah by the name of Mawas. 
They are represented as bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Mawa or long armed Gibbon, and instead of having a bone i|^ 

are aAaatcd with tbc tpiriti of departed mtn^ and no coniideration will previil 
on I cooncryofttn to ca'ch or to woand one, bat in self defence, or iamiedurelf 
afrer the a6t of destroying a friend or relation. They ipeak of chem with a 
degree of aire and hesitate co call then by their common name (limaa or ma« 
cbang) terming them reapeAfally Sivra, the wild animals or even Nenek, ( 4n« 
cestorsi) as really believing them sach, or by way of soothing them, as oat 
ignorant country folks call the fairies ** the good people." 

[f) In the history of Sotnatra there is a description of two races of wild 
people on that Island called Orang Kuba and Orang Gogn, the latter of whom 
aeems to correspond with the description of the Bilian of the Peninsala. " la 
the course of my enqoiriea amongst the Native*'* obsertes Mr. Marsdeo^ 
^* concerning the aborigines of the Iilaod^ I have been informed of two dif* 
ferent species of people dispersed in the woods, and avoiding sll commontcacioa 
with other inhabitants. These they call Orang Knba and Orang Gagu« The 
former are said to be pretty numeroaa, eapecially in that part of the coantrf 
irhicli lici belweeo P^lcmbssg aad Jambi ; tOAM bare at liaMi bcea caoght 
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the lower part of the ftrm^ they- kave a. pfece of sbttrp ironwbicb 
serves the double purpose of am arm' and a clearer fop cutting 
wood. There is another savage rsce, according to the Ma* 
lajs, called Bilian^ who are covered^ witb- hair and have oaiff 
of eatraordniary length* Their priiicipat occupation is said 
to be tending the Tigers^ which are Iheir peculiar flock, astfifO 
Buffaloes are oF the Mal*ys*^ in rafhj nights Miey are repre* 
sented bj the Malays as sometimes eomiogto their residence 
and demanding fire^ which those who are acquainted with their 
savage dis^position hand them upon thepoint of a Sumpit or 
Arrow Tube, or at the extremity of a sword, as were the per- 
800 1o present H with^ his band, be would inevitably be seized 
< and devoured by the savage oaonster, a fate, which the credulous 
Malay firmly believes, has befa^ten many» 
- Il IS admirable how the Mahometans of the present day even» 
assign to these regions Inhabitants so aptFy coinciding with the 

stid krpt at tfarei in L^bon, »nd a man of that phee is now married fot to* 
lerablyr handsome ^ICubo gii?, who wai carried off by a parijr that diicovered 
tl»cir huts. They h»ve a Yftogttage qoite pecoltar to tbemfelve* and ihejr eat 
pomiicttontly whatever the woodt arud, as deer, elephants, rhinoceros, wild 
hogfy snsket^ or monkeys. The Gugo are moch scarcer than these. diflSrrin^ 
io little but the u^e of speech, from the Or^ng Utan, of Borneo, their bodies 
being covered with long hair. There have not been above two or three in. 
•farces of their being met with by people of Labnn (from whom any informa. 
tion IS derived;, and one of these was entrapped many years ago, in mach the 
•ame manner as The carpenter in Pilpay^i fables caught the roof.key. He had 
diildrcn by a L.bon woman which also were more hairy than the common 
face, but the third generation arc not to be distinguished from others. The 
Deader will bestow ivha measore of faith he thinks due to this relation, 
the veracity of which I do not pretend to vouch for. It has probably some 
fAandation in truth, bnt if exaggerated b the cireamstancck,'* HiKory of 
%ilDaiffaj pa(e 4u * . n-a 



mjAological ropertftitioni of the Hibdbo9r Fitter Mibjecti 
•mild not indeed be attrtbifted to tbe Sovereign of Darkn^ss^ 
whose abode ir said to be m tlie Peninsatin of Malacca, thao 
the Mawas and Bilian races above descrttied ; whose appearance 
IS quite consistent witlrwhat some intelligent Christians eveii^ 
consider as the Imps of the infernal regions, and it is still more 
remarkable that the supposed residence of the Mawas Species, 
19, according to the Malays, in the very neighbourhood of th» 
Scite of the City of the Hindus, Yama-puri^ or the grand 
Depot for souls after death. Another circumstance deserving 
of notice is, that the Meoangkabaus of Sumatra, supposed to 
be tbe primitive Malays, '^ deduce their origin from two bro« 
thers named Perapati Si Batang and Kei Tumunggungan who 
are described as being among the forty companions of Noah ia 
tbe ark and whose landing at Palembang or at a small islet near 
it named Lanka Pura" (probably the small Island of Lucepufa,) 
is attended with the circumstance of the dryland beind ^rst 
discovered by the resting upon it of a birtlj ^' (Perapati is 
literally a Pigeon,) ' that flew from the vessel. From thence 
they proceeded to the mountain named Siguntang-Guntang and 
afterwards to Piiangan in the neighbourhood of the great Vol- 
cano, which at this day is spoken of as the Capital of Menang- 
kabau," ( f) Now we have before seen that there is a mountain 
called GunongGantang in the Perak Country, the supposed 
Yama-puri, and what is still more extraordinary the King of 
Perak in opposing the claims of the Siamese to a Boonga Mas 
or Golden Flower, in a letter to a friend, says, ^' 1 am he 
vrho holds the Royal Sword and the Dragon Betel Stand, and 
tbe Shell Fish which came out of the Sea, which came fr6m 

(0 Uiiiory of S«iiiicrf|.p«|ici g^, jjj. 
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sbe letter p being almost alvi^ajs pronounced b among several (ff 
the Indo Chinese nations, as in the word Pali which is almost 
ftlvrajs pronounced Bali. The following is the account which 
Herodotus gives us of the Paday or Padaoi, ^^ another Indian 
nation, who dwell to the Eastward of these^ (the Indian Ich- 
thjophagi ) are of nomidic habits and eat raw Flesh ; They are 
called Paday and are said to practise such customs as the fol- 
low ing; whoever ef the community^ be he man or woman, 
happens to fall sick, his most familiar friends^ if rt is a m«a 
kill him> saving, that by his pfning iiv sickness, his Flesh will be « 
spoiled for them, and though he deny that he is sick, they do 
not attend to hin^ but put him to death and feast on him. 
When a woman full sick, she is treated in like manner by her 
most intimate female associates. They also sacrifice and feast 
on him who arrfves at old age and this is the reason that so few 
ever attain it^ for they kill every one who faM sick, before that 
period." (i) Although this aceount corresponds in some par- 
ticulars with the habiisof the Battas^ yet it diflEers materially in 
others. The Battas, it is well known, inhabit the central parts 
of Sumatra and but rarely approach the Sea Shore. They 
could not therefore be termed Ichihyophagi, as they acarccly 
aee Fish. The Orang Lautof the present day are Aot known 
to be addicted to Cannabalism, tho' it is extremely prql^able 
they were in former times, as they yet retain all the charac- 
teristics of the most savage life. They rove about from one 
Island to another, and are found in greatest numbers about the 
Lancavy Group of islands opposite Quedah and in the Straits 
of Sincapore and Oryon. They subsist wholly by Fishing and 
«re very expert at striking the Fish with the Spear» Tbej 

( i i Hcrodotui Lib. $, S. 99. 
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five principaHjr in sfnall Canoes. Sometimes, ^Iicn the weather 
IS boisterous or their little bark^ require repair, they erect tern* 
porarj huts on the seashore. They ard^ almost all covered with 
ringworms and scorbutic eruptiims and have altogether a most 
fqualid, wretched look. They are sometimes^ when chance 
throws them in the way andtliey have become a little civilized^ 
employed by the Malays to pull an Oar, at which, from their 
continual practice, they are very expert. Their Religion is, 
as 6ymes says of the Andamaners, ^^ the genuine homage of 
nature," offering up a hasty petition to the Sun or the Moon. 

Of the origin of that most singular and curious race, called 
Semang, (k) the Malays possess no tradition. Certain it is 
however, that the tribes of them which inhabited various parts 

(k) In his disquisition on the hnguige and literatore of the Eur, Dr. Ley. 
den ni'ikes mention of the Negro Tribes as follows, <* The Papoaf, rermed b^ 
themselves I/tglo^e, but by the Spaniards of the Phtilippines^ afgrit&s del monti^ ^ 
froun their colour and vrooHy haUy are the secund race of aborigiites in the 
£ stern Isles, in several of which they are still to be found, and in aM of which 
they seem to have originally existed* Some of these divisions have formed 
•miill savage states, and made some advances towards ctvilizition, bnt the greater 
part of them, even with the example of more civilized races before their eye^^ 
h«ive betrayed no sympoms, either of a taste or capacity for improvement ; and 
continue in their primary state of nakedness, sleeping on trees, devoid q\ hoaset 
or clothing and subsisting on the spontaneous produAs of the forest, or the 
preciriovs success of their hunting and fishing. The Papuas or Ofiental Negros^ 
aecm to be all divided into very small states or rather societies, very little 
conneded with each other. Hence their language tis broken into a malrttude 
of dialers, which, in process of time, by separati >n, accident and oral cor. 
ropiion have nearly lost all resemblance. The Malays of the Peninsula con* 
aider the language of the bUcks of the Hills as a ro*re jargon, which can onl^ 
be compared to the chattering of large birds and the Papoi dialers in m^njr 
of (he Eastern Isles, are generally viewed ia ihe saiae lighu*' Au Rei«^ 
V0U 10, page siS, « * 
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on both sides of the Peninsula were mach more numerous be- 
fore many of the present M'alajan Colonies were founded by 
emigrants from Sumatra. The Seniangs are designated by the 
Malays Semang Paya, Bukit, Bakow and Rila. The Semang 
Pa} a are those who reside on the plains and borders of Mo- 
rasses; the Semang Bukit, whose abode is on the Hills^ and the 
Semang Bakow are so called from their frequenting the Sea- 
abore and occasionally taking up their quarters in the Man-* 
grove Jungles. The Semang Bila are those who have been 
somewhat reclaimed from their savage habits and have had in* 
tercourse with the Malajs. A similar race of people are said 
to have formerly inhabited alt the Islands of the Archipelago 
and small parties are still to be found on many of tbem. To 
the Eastward they are called Dyak and on the East Coast of 
the Peninsula Pangan, They are at present most numerous in 
the interior of lan^ a small River to the Northward of the 
IVIii bow, near the lofty mountain Jerei^ in the Qnedah territo- 
ry. There are small parties also in the mountains inland of 
Jooroo and Krian opposite Pinang. Their huts or temporary 
dwellings^ (for they have no fixed habitations and rove about 
like the Beasts of the Forest,) con>ist of two Posts stuck into 
the Ground, with a small cross piece, and a few leaves or 
branches of Trees laid over to secure them from the weather. 
Some of them, indeedj in the thicker parts of the Forest, where 
the Elephants, Tigers and other wild Animals are most abuud- 
ant, make their temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large Trees. Their clothing consists chiefly of the 
inner bark of I rees, having no manufactures of their own. A 
few who have ventured to approach the Malayan Villages, 
howeveri obtain a little Cloth ia Exchange for £Ie|)haot'i Teetb 
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Gahrii, Damimrafid Caties, which iltey procure iir the Foresti 
but of the intriniic value of which they pos^esi little knowledgiB, 
and- are generally imposed upon hy the crafty Malay. Frooa 
the Malays also, they procure their Arms add Knives and To« 
bacco^ of winch last they make great use. They in turn fre* 
quently impose upon tire superstitions Malays, when they have 
rM> products to barter and wish to procure a stippFy of Tobac« 
c^, by presenting them with the Medicttierderi>ved from par- 
ticular Shrobs and Trees in the Woods, and whrcb they repre- 
sent as efficacious for the cure ef head-acbes and other com* 
plaints. 

The Semangs subsist upon the Birds and Beasts of the Forest 
ftnd Roots. They eat Elephants, Rhinoceros, Monkeys and 
Rats, and with the exception of the partial and scanty suppliea 
which they obtain from the Mala}S» they have no Riceor Salt, 
They are very expert with theSompit and poison the darts 
With Ipoh, procured from the juice of various Trees, which is 
a deadly poison. They handle the Bow and the Spear with 
M^ondcrful dexterity and destroy the largest and most powerful 
Animals by ingenious contrivances. They seldom suffer by 
lieasts of prey, as thej are extremely sharp sighted, and as 
agile in ascending the Trees as the Monkeys. Their mode of 
destroying Elephants, in order to procure the Ivory, or their 
Flesh, is most extraordinary and ingenious. They lay in wait 
in small parties of two or three when they have perceived any 
Elephants ascend a hill, and as they descend again, which they 
usually do at a slow pace, plucking the branches as they move 
ealong, while the hind legs are lifted up, the Semang cautiously 
ihpnroaching behind, drives a sharp pointed'Bamboo or piece 
q( Neebong which has been previously well iiatdencd iu this 
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fire, and tauelied with poisoB^ ioto the srole •f the Elephftpt^^ 
foot, (I) with all his force« which effeciualljr lames the Ani- 
roai' and most eooimont/ caoses him to fall, when the whole 
partjr rushes upon him with spears and stiarp poiated stieks 
and soondispateh him. Tb« Rbiaoeeros thej abtatn with evea 
less diflSctiUy. Thi« Animal^ which is of solitary habits, it 
found frequently in marshj places, with its whole body itnmers* 
ed iu the Mud and part of the head raly projecliBg. The 
Malays eall theni> Badak Tapa, of the reek»e Rhinoceros* 
Towards the close of tlie rainy season^ they are said to bury 
themselves in this manner in different places, and uponthe dpy 
weather setting in, and from the powerful effeets ef a vertical 
Sun, the Mud becomes bard and crusted, and the Rhioocercff 
c%nDol effect its escape without considerable di'fficulty ai>d ex- 

( I ) It ii tingolir that the mode of dettroying RIcphanti in Ahyiainia at d^i. 
cribed hy Broce ti not moch different from that praeiiied by chrSemangf. 

^ Two Men on Horicb*ck dart in amongtt the Elephants w gnWop np dote to 
a tingle one, «« After having m*dt htm tnrn once or twine in pnraott of iH« 

, Hone, the Horaeman ridea elote op alorgaide of him and dropa hi* companian 
Just behind on the off tide and while he engagrs the E'ephani'a attention npoa 
the Horae^the footman behind grwbim a drawn itrolce joit above the heel 
or what in man is cJIcd ihe tendon of Achillea. Thfa ia the critical moment, 
the Horseman immediately wheels round and t.kei his companton np behind him 
and rides of lull speed aficr the rest of the herd, if they have atar'ed mor« 
th.n one, and sometimes an expert Agageer will kill three ont of one herd. 
If the sword is good and the man not afraid the tendon is commonly separafed 
tod if it ii not cot through so far divided, that ibe animal, with the stress 
he pots open ir, bteaks the remaining parr asonder. In either caae ha remains 
incapable of advancing a step, tUl the horseman retgrning, or his companions 
coming up pierce him throagh with j.relines and lancet, he then fall, ro th« 

groaod and expires with the lost of , blood. —Briict'i Tra tell, ?ol. Book t. 
Chip, lodi page 299, 



• • » 



ertion. The Semangi prepare' themselves with Jar^c qtiantU 
lies of combustible materials with which thtjr quietly approach 
the Animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an immense fire 
over him, which being kept well supplied by the Semangs with 
fresh fuel, soon completes bis destruction and renders him in 
a fit state- to make a Meal of. The projecting horn on the 
Snout is carefully preserved, being supposed to be possessed 
of medicinal properties and highly priced by the Malays, to 
whom they barter il for their Tobacco^ &c« • 

h more simple and natural mode of bestowing names cannot 
well be imagined, than that adopted by the Semangs. The/ 
are called after particular Trees, that is, if a Child is born 
under, or near a Cocoanut or Dorian^ or any particular Tree 
in the Forest, it is named accordingly. They have Chiefii 
amongst them, but ail property is in common. They worship 
the Sun. Some years ago, the Bindahara, or General of Que* 
dab, sent two of these people for the inspection of some of hit 
English Friends at Pinang; but shortly after leaving Quedah^ 
one of them, whose fears could not be appeased, became very 
obstreperous, and endeavored to upset the small Boat, in 

• 

which they were emharked; the Malays, therefore, with their 
usual apathy and indifference about human life, put the poor 
Creature to death, and threw him over hoard; the other ar« 
rived in saftey, was kindly treated, and received many presents 
of Spades, Hatchets and other Iron Implements, which beap« 
peared to prize above every thing else. On his return to Ian« 
he built himself a small Hut, and began to cultivate Maize^ 
Sugar Cane and Yams. He is still there, and is said to be % 
.quiet inoffensive roao« This man was at the time of his visit 
to Pinang, when I saw him^ about 30 years of age, four feet^ 



Dtne inches lA heighl. His^ hair wafr woolly and Infted, Kw 
dolour a gloossy jet bUck, (m) his lips were thii*, hia nose flat 
and belly very protuberant^ resembling exactly two natives of 
tfie Andaman Island* who were brought to- Piince of Walat 
^slaud in the year 1819. 

The Seniangs^are found aTsa at Tritigano on the Eastern 
tide of the Peninsula, and a Gent lcma» of this Tslan* has ha* 
one, who was sent to him by the King of that Country, in his 
Service^ many years. He was procured when' a Child, and has 
Ho recollection of his own language. I am informed however 
by tl>c Malays^ that the dialect of that tribe is diflferent from 

( m ) " The East losuUr N^gro," sayi Crawfard, •« ii i diitioa vaiicijr of 
the human species, and cviden(l)r» • very inferior onCe Their puny lUtorc and 
feeble ffaoser cannot be aicribed to ihc poverty of iheir food, or the hardships 
pf iheir condition, for the lank hatred r.cci living onder cifcoaiitancei fqiitMy 
preciirioos, have vigorous coos ti^t off oni. Soobc lilands ihey copy aloiot t ex. 
cloHJvely to thenHefvesj yet they have in no instance ever risen above the most 
^hjefi stat^ of h«ibariini« Whcref er they are encountered by the fair races 
they are honied down like the wjld animalft of^ th^ forest and driven to the 
OiottQiains end fastenessei incapaWe of resistance.* Sir Ewerard Home gives 
the folloning description of a P^paa N?gro carried to England by T. S, Raft 
flet."+ The Papuan d ffcrs fron* the African K gro in the following partU 
culars. Hii tkin is of a lighter colour, the woolly hair grows in lo^ill mftl, 
•nd eacif hair has a spiral twist. The forehead is higher and the hind hea4 
is not so much cot cff. The nose projefts wort from the face. The oppef 
lip is longer and more prominent* The lower lip projefls forward form the 
lower J4W to such an extent that the chin forms no part of the face» the lowef 
part of which is formed by thefliooth. The buttcks are so much lower tbaa 
in the N'gro as to form a striking.mark ^i distindionj hot the c<ilf of the leg 
it as high as in the N^gro/' 



"^ * 
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* Crawfflrd'a Archipelaeo,'voU j, page »6* 
^ History ofjavsi vol* S| Appendis. pige S3|« 



lliose of Qt.idah. fte is not ofstwh' a>tWack gfowy ap> 
pearance a« the Semaftig: from Quedah wboin I saMr, our the two 
tAndamont who w«re at tbit SettleiueoUoins time ago. A fe# 
months »ince, a party of fifteen of the Seinangti whh» reside oa ^ 
the mouotaia»of Jjoroo, came down to one of tlie Villages ia 
tlie Honorable Compaoj's Teriitorj, and having eiperienccJ 
kiirtl treatment, and leceived preseota from some ofthelnba- 
bitann, they have continued in that neigh bo urhoqd ever siace^ 
'and frequently visit the Villages.. 

Th«re is little doubt that the degenerate Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are descended from 
the same parent stock as the Seintfhgs, and it is g^traardiuar/ 
AhnX they hare presetvedtbe sam; uniformity of nafaera and 
habits through such ksefies of ages; It vrill be *eo-, by a re- 
.ferquce to the foUov»i»g specime/i of the Semang language, 

« 

that there is a very material difference in many of the word* 

as collected by Colonel Mclnnes, (late Malay Translator at 

-Piuang,)rfrom a Stemming oflan, ^nd. published by Mr^ Cravf* 

furd, and thosl? collected by Mr. Maiirgy, the Refident of Prt- 

* ■ • 
..vince Wellesly, frqra thc[ Semang of Jooroo^ inland of the Ha* 

norable Company'* Territory, a distance of not mora than 40 
'miles, and iihai the Andaman language bears no resemblaace i^ 
eiUiei;^ . -< 
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Specimen of the Semang langvage in two dialects and of 
the Andaman. 



English, 



Semang 
Jaoroo. 






Earthquake . 
Land •' 
iMountain • 

Plain . . 

Sand • • 

Island • • 
R nad • • 

Waler . . 
Sea • . 

River • 
Floud . 
Kbb . . 
Sun • * • 
Mt>on • 
Slar . • 

Rain • 
Fire . • 

Smoke . 
Lightning 

Thunder 
Wind. . 
Cloud • 
DH.k . 

Light .' 



• « 



\. 



»*• 



Biob . . 

Vliga , . 

rin, Amea 



Semang 
Ian or Quedali 



Andaman. 



Talilu . • . 

Teh Karmow . 

Maidap 

Teh Haita . . 

Pasaiu . • . 
Paiao . . 

Ha • • • • 

Hoh . • . 

Lawat • • . 
Sungei . 
Pa«iiig *• 
Siut 

iVlilkatok 
Bulau • 
Hialing 

Ujan . 
Us . . 

K'el . 

Kilat . 
Kai 



• 






• • 



TeK 
TabingChubak 



Tatonguangu * 



Batcao 

Lant 

SuDgai 



Mitkatok 

Kacbit 

Bioting 



Us 



Migwajr 



• 



Allay 
Tabei 



lOye 
Moaa 
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L .English. 


Semang 
Jooroo, 


Semang 
Ian or Quedah. 


Andamao. 


Cold . . . 


Guii, Amad 


Cfa 


oma 


Hot . . . 


Pedec . 


. • • • . .Vi< 


DoloO . « 


Black . . . 


Belteng 


Beituig . . Ch 


eeghcoga • 


Charcoal . • 


Aiiggu ^ ^ . 


Manoyiag . . . • 


• • • • 


Ashes . • . 


Tebut . . . . 


lapip 


> • • • 


Cloth • « . 


Budhud 


Panjak 


» • • • 


Tree . 


Kuiug • • ' • 


Chuck , • • < 


» • • - 


Leaf • 


Klee • 


« 
• • • • ■ * 


» • • * 


Rattan 


Latei . 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Itotigh 


lebpa . . . 


• • • • • 


» • • • 


Flov^cr 


Hiingei • . . 




t .^k A A « 


Rice . . • 


Bei • • . 


• • • • • ' 
Bajas • • • 


• ^9 • • ^ 


Salt . . . 


Geam • • 


Sijdi • . 


* 


Milk • . • 


Boo , 


• • • • 


• •• ^ 


Death . • . 


Kabis . • • 


Kabitf . . . 


^ ^ *■ 


Ljfc . 


Ganias • • ' 


• • • 


• 


Silk .. . . 


MIji . . 


• 


ft 


Fevr^r . . . 


xMaa . . . 


• • • 


* •■ m 


Small Pox 


Cham pang 


• 
* • • 


*• • • 


Man • . . 


Tumbal *. . 


feunkal . . Ca 


nsoloa • » 


W'oniao 


Mabei . . • 


Badon • • • 




Virgin . • . 


Kedah , . . 


• • • • 


■ . • 


Father • 


Kau • 


\\ . . : 




Mother . 


Boh . . . 


Mak 


- . 


Brother 


Tobai . . . 


Inak . . 


s 


Si.ster . «. . 


Wau-ku-man . 


• • • 


m «» O 


Iiifaut • • • 


WaiJg • • . 


Waoganeg 


• 

• IB 



* . 
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Engliflb. 

• 


Semang 
Jiooroo. 

Tee • • . 


Semang 
fair or Qucdah. 


AndaoMio* 


•Husband • . 


• • • 


. 


Marriikge . . 


GooB • • 


• 


m • 


Body . . • 


Pee • • 


• • • 


" 


Mine . . ..Eiig . . . 
•Fle*fc . . .See • •• 


• • • 


• * 


» • • 


1 


Bone ►• • . 


Gehee . . • 


Arcug •- . 


Gectongay 


Bloud . ; . 


Muhum • • 


• . 


Cocbengobee 


Head ^ .'- . 


KLala Kuyi 


Kai 


Tabay 


Face 


Mid . • 


• • • 


- 


Kar . . . 


Pal . . . 


Auting 


Quuka 


Mottib r . 


Tenut # r . 


Ban 


I " * 


Tootti . . - 


LomMtn 


Yws 


Mabojr 


Tongue 


Lktg . ' • . 


1 

• • 


• • 


Belly . . • 


• 


CKeong , . 


Napoy 


Nipple 


Kow • . 


• '• ,• 


■• " 


Hand • . 


Ton^ • '*. 


Chas 


- 


' Fingers 


VVantung* . . 


• • • 


iMotnay * 


Thumb. • . 


Uoarinf * \ '\ 


• 
• • • 


- 


Hair • * . 


.Saa • • 

■ 


• • • 


- 


NaiUniieHancl 


Tika Tang 


' • • • 


■ - 


Ann • 


:Reta()g • • 


.1 . . . 


Pllei 


Foot • • . 


Chaa • • 


■ • • t 


- 


Nail of Ihe Foot 


Tiku Chan 


• • • « 


m • 


'Joe 


Wang Chau 


1 




Eye • • 


. Vied . • 


. Med 


. Tabty - 


Nose • • 


. Muck • . 


. Neak 


. Mcllee 


Tiger . . < 


. Cliiai » - • 


, laijg • < 


r = 
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English. 


Semang 
Jooroo. 


Semang 
Ian or Quedah, 


Andamap* 

• 


Hog . . . 


TiibaWy Badai 


• • 




* • 


Dog 


VVau . . . 


Ek 




• • T 


Deer" . . . 


Sau 


Rosak 


• 


* • •• 


Elephant . . 


Tanleert-da . 


Gajah 


^ . . . 


. Crow . . . 


eghaih . . 


' . " • 




- • 


Peacock . 


Mah • 


,0 • • 




• « 


Monkey 


Ja^o • . . 


Jayo • 




• 
^ 


Buffalo • • 


Kebao 


Kebao • 






Rat . . . 


Tikui^ . . . 


• 


' 


• • 


Cow • . , 


Lemboh 


Lembok • 




• • « 


Fowl . . 


Kawao 


Kawao • 




• 


Diick • • 


Ilek . . 


[tek 




• *• 


Fish . . . 


Ikan « • 


Ikan 




Nabokee - - 


Snake • . . 


Bkob . . . 


Ekob 




* « » 


. Bee • • • . 


Halu • • 


Gain 




. 


Crab . . '. 


Kandiin « * . 

9 


• • 




• 


Ant 


Kesub . . . 


Les 


^ 


« • 


'gg • • • 


Maku . . . 


- ■ • 


•■ 


• . 


Nest . . • 




Sam • • 


• 


•» 


mm 
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Description of the Island ^ Junk Ceylon ty Captain 
^Francis Light. 
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UNK CEYLON or S A LANG, at railed bj tfaenativMt 
is Hiiuated )d the 8ih Degree of North E#atitude, and extends 
N» N. E. and S. S. W. about 40 miles, in breadtbonly 15 
miif 8. It forms the North point of the Straks called Malacca, 
as Acheen head does the Southland is 17 Degrees East of 
*- Madras ; 4 Degrees East of the Nicobars; 80 Leagues N. E. 
of Acheen; and 50 Leagues N. W. of Quedab; The land 
is m luntainous, the Villages well watered, pfeaffant and fruit* 
fuf. The hills are covered with Forests of large and useful 
Timber. The soif various, but chiefly Sand and Clay. It 
produces several kinds of Rice, 1st the common Rice, Snd the 
•rented Hice, 3id the red and purple colored Rice, 4(h the 
Piiloo, m glutinous Rice, both vrbite and red. This last ia 
much estenned fi(»r Convtlescents. They have two harvests, 
the one fmm the high Grounds and Hills in September, and 
t-)eiither from the Plains in January, that od Iha^ Hills, although 
attended with much labour and little profit, is greatly preferred 
by the nhabttants. They first cut down the underwood; theo 
fell the Trees, leaving only the very large ones; after topping 
all the branches, it is left for two or three months to dry. Ia 
April ihey set it on fire, and the whole is consumed, leaving 
onlv the stumps and large trunks : they then clear the Ground ; 
in May they put in the Seed. Men with two Sticks make 
boles as they walk on the Ground two inches deep, and nme 
or teu inches asuoder ; the Women follow with a tmall Bala. 



Iroo filled With Paddjr, she drops three or four graiot hr each 
hole, and striking the edge of the Bamboo, covers the Seed. 
tt sometimes, a fortnight after this, requires weeding, and vfliea 
the ears are formed, they must keep a constant watch over the 
Birds, which are very small and very nuinerous. The Ele- 
phants are more destructive Invaders. To keep these out, 
they fell a number of large Trees round the borders with th^ 

^ branches outwards, and within these, is made a strong fence 
i>f Pickets four or five feet high, covered with thorns. All 
their precaution is sometimes iasuflScient. Tbe Paddy to the 
low Grounds, is either sown or planted, in the same manner 
as fn Beugal and other parts of India, These Grounds* are 
fenced in every year. In gathering the Paddy, they are pecu- 
liar ; it is j^enerally performed by the Women, who with % 
Knife cutoff the bead of only one or two at a time, and put 
them into Baskets. This« though a tedious mode, issupersti* 
tiously observed. There are now two Villages remaining, the 

^ principal Bantakion, stands nearly in the Centre of the Island, 
on a pleasant plain« a small River running close by it ; the 
Village is surrounded by a hedge of Bamboos, and contains 
400 Inhabitants. Bandone' two miles S. W. of Bantakion,is 
situated on a Hill, contains about.300 Inhabitants, someGeo- 

. toos and Malabars ; this place is healthy. It is almost sur* 
rounded with Paddy Fields and a River ; six or seven mites 
lYest of Bandone^ is Teotally, contains 300 Inhabitants, aod 

. is situated near the Sea. Here the land is low, and forms % 

m 

fine Bay with a bandy Beach, on which is found Ambergris 

.. duiingthe N. B. Monsoon; here is excellent fishing. Seven or 

eight miles N. W. of Bantakion, lies Sago, on the side of a 

jBouataiOj contaiuiog 150 Inhabitants; the Soil is here rich and 



productife of the fiu«8t Truvls. The nH>un(aiji wbieh is^biglr, 
slopes into the Sea^ and defends the valley from (he strong 
Sea Gates. Prom Sngo to (he Straits of Popra^ (he land is 
low, and intersected vvith tuany Lakes; the Road iv over a 
heavy sand about nine miles long. 

Ringain and Cocluain are t\ro temporary Villages en the 
S. £. side, inhabited during the N. E. Monsoon, when they 
work the Mines. From Cockrain there is a small River na« 
\igable for Boats which empties itself into a Hay three miles 
deep and two broad. This Ray is very shallow,, and when 
.the wind blows from the E. N. E. has a very large Sea; but 
at the South end, there is a small Harbour formed bv an Island, 
ill which Ships may ride in 6 and 7 fathoms smooth Water, 
on the S. W. end of the Island, on the side of a high mour>taia 
fronting the Sea, is the Village of Comra^ inhabited bj 50 
Malay Families. Tarma, which is made the Seaport Town, 
contains about 400 Houses; it is on the East side nearly oen* 
trical 6 or 7 miles from Bantakioo, and two miles from the Sea; 
the River^ which was formerly navigable for Sloops, is now 
choaked up, and only Boats cap go up at high Water; the 
Town is well situated ; there are t^oads leading to the princi* 
pal places on the Island, and to Jamboo. On the South side 
of the Town is a piece of high Ground, which commands the 
whole; all strangers reside here. The Harbour of Tarma is 
covered from the winds. Ships lay in the most perfect se- 
curity in the greatest Gales, defended from S. and S. E. winds 
by the Cocoas and Salangs, from the N. E. by Panjang, from 
the N. E. and S. E. by Salang. The only impediment to this 
* being the best Naval Port in India, is- a Flat b'lnk of Mtid 
^^ich extends from Jamboo to Cbooa; bet v^eea this bank add 
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Hie Salahgi k 4, 5, &,- and' 7 fatbomr water^^ but here* 
Ships, though defended 'fronr all weathers; would be ex>po»ed 
fo' an Enemy^ the passage jSuiid Salang, and frooi' Saiaiig^ to 
Jamboo^ being more .thantwo miles wide. , Jamboc is a* high 
narrow point of land, broad at the extrenoity ; has plenty of 
Wood and Wafer, and might easily be defended, the ^it, at 
top is light, but midetoeath a fine Clay^ which grow» bard 
^hen exposed to the Air. This Point extends to the East near 
one miFe fron» tile Main Ishiod, and in the Centre/ is^ not mor^ 
than 200 yards over. On the North side of this Point, the 
water is- very shoal, no Ship can come withki Gun Shot. On 
the side ne?it the Harbour^ there rs a »mall Chamnet of 2 fa« 
tboms. Were the several Rivers which em^ty themselves over 
the Mud baitk, confined to run by the side of Jamboo, the Cur* 
tent would open a Harbour for large Ships; there is plenty of 
Timber fit for Piles^ Stones, Earth &c^ at Jamboo ; a M0I9 
Alight be raised at a snoall expense, should the present Harbour 
be demeed insufficient. 

The Strait separating Salang from- tb^^' Main, is 5 lehguea 
long and affords a very good Harbour ; the entrance from the 
Sea is blocked up by Sand navigable only for Boats in fair 

weather; the Tides run strong; the land forms (wo low Sandy 
Points about 600 yards distant^ and three quarters of a mile 
in length; depth of water from Point to Point 6, 7, 3, and 9^ 
fathoms ; The Coast Vessels fri»quently load Elephants here. 
Ikying a short Bridge of Planks from the Beach to the Vessel; 
ibis part of the Strait is called Popra. From these Points, it 
iftidens into a Bay, deeper on the Main than Salang, and ex- 
tends 6 miles to Stony Poiiili where the land again contractt 
thepassage to about 5 or 600 yards. The Points here are hig& 
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and' bltiflf, at prese/kt covered with lofty Trees, After patting 
this Point, tbe passage becomes intricate^ a Large sand extencti 
from tbe island allow water; there i» dot more than Sor4 
fathoms between the Sand and tbe Shore. Here also tbe Ttd^Sf 
from the Sea^ and from the Bay of Salaug meet and cause great 
eddies; tbe difficult part of this passage is about 2 mlles^ after 
i^hich there is a fair and clear Channel of 9 gr 10 fatboias int<i 
the Bay of Salong. Sbip»of the line imist pass over at tbe last 
quarter floods and then, if they have not a fair wiinly they must 
Vftivp pasttl^ red Sand, \^ ben the ebb Tide will carry them 
into the Bay to the West of Stony Point. This place is capa- 
ble of being foitified,, and would be safe from tbe attacks of an 
Enemy; tbe disadvantages^ attending thi« place, are, the Tides 
are strong near the steep Shores, and in tbe Harbour, the 
Shores are Flat. For a large Ship to carreen, it would be 
necessary to have floating Stages. This would render it te- 
dious and expensive for a laige fleet. For the protection of 
Merchant Vessels, and two or three Ships of War, it is prefer- 
able certainly to Pinaog. - . 

, The continent opposite Salang from Popra to Tacorpa, 30 
miles, is very thinly inhabited by Siamese, has only 5 or 6 
Villages situated 3 or 4 miles from the Sea Shore. Between 
the Villages and the Sea, is thick Jungle, left to prevent tbe 
Malay Pirates from making incursions to their habitations. 
Bancey the first Village, is 3 miles from Popra, this was for- 
merly ihe S( at of a Gentoo Merchant from Madras, who built 
Vewls at Popra, and carried on a considerable Trade to the 
CoaHt of Coromandel. Some of his family are still remaining, 
but Ihe Village now contains only 30 Houses. Eight miles to 
tbe Northward of Bancey, is Natorj, tbe Seat of Government. 
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ThiVYiria^econfoW upward* of 100' Houses on n smatl rising 

Ground, snrroirtided with Paddy Grounds and Wafer; arapid 
River runsthroirgh this place to the Sea. A miTe and a hatf 
from Natory, is Tacoatanjr, a Christian Village, fornicrly very 
)argej but now soredorce^, that a Priest cannot procure a main* 
tenance. Three or four miles from Natory to the N. W. is 
Patar, a smail Village of t4 or 15 Houses; the whole of this 
plain from Bancey to Tacoatany, is no where two miles broad* 
From the Woods which cover the Sea Shore to the foot of the 
Hiiisy it is exceeding fertile^ and produces great plenty of 
Rice and Cattle. One Village I had forgot only l| mile from 
Popra, called Coocloi^ has only 8 or 9 EJouses; the plains of 
Natory are separated from Tacopa, by a very high mountain, 
which they cannot travel over in one day. The people of Siata 
have no other entrance into this Country by land, unless they 
cross immediately from Ligore over many mountains, and. 
through thick Forests. This would be of singular advantage 
to Salang, as no Artillery or Stores Qould be brought against 
it but by the Sep, Tacopa produces Tin; the Inhaibifanta of 
the several Villages come here to dig; the Tin is either trans, 
ported to Siam by the way of Chia, or sent to Popra. The 
River of Tacopa is pretty large, but not navigable for Ships, 
on account of the Sand banks which cover the entrance* Frotq 
Tacopa, )on go up the River in Boats or Rafts to Soik, a 
Mountain; here they land, and walk round to the opposite 

side> half a day's journey. They then embark on Rafts and 
proceed to Chia. At Chia there are always Vessels going to* 
Siam. The Country to the Northward of Tacopa, as far a$ 
IVlergui, is uninhabited, there are many Rivers, and the Coast 
abouuds with Tin Ore, particularly at fieaon. Many attempts 
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'iMive been made to eetJle this bjr the Siamese, Matajt; an$ 
Tannoes, from the g:rcat facility wilh^ \«rhich they can procure 
the Tilt; but as it lies between the Siam and Burma To wns^ 
and 18 claimed by both, the few people who have gone there, 
have been plundered and carried away. All thia^ Country ii 
niouiitainou9, a few Miles from the Sea shore» and covered with 
impenetrable forests, in which there are great nuoabers of wild 
Elephants* 

At tl>e North end of Salang River, is a very vapid and cold 
Itiver^ which falls down a steep precipice called Cra Poongha^ 
there are a few Inhabitants who dig Tin. The Country here 
ipi'ears a romantic appearance; steep rocks, caves, high Moun* 
f »ins, and rugged Islands; near Poongha I am told is a Valley of 
a circular form to which there is only one entrance under a large 
Rock; at high wafer the passage is closed^ and at low water 
the rapidify of the Current with the Shelves and Rocks, render 
it impossible for the smallest Boat to pass,. The only time to 
go out is at half Tide; here 500 people have taken refuge from 
the tyranny of the Siamese Government I have received this 
account from Chinese and Malays who have been there, and 
from Pio Pemone, the late Governor of the Island. From 
Poongha to Trang, including a Coast of 16 or 18 Ieao*ues and 
a number of Islands, there are no Inhabitants, except the Oranff 
Lauis, who navigate from Island to Island, 

The only produce from Salang at present which makes m 
part of Commerce, is Tin, found in the greatest quantities in 
the S. I. part of the Island. Pookit, formerly the principal 
Town of the Island, and where the Tin was melted, is now 
neglected; they finding it easier to dignear the Shores. The 
Ore is all dug in wells four feet square. Four men join to a 



Pit; 3 ofiUem' op^ntfie" Pit, while' tlieotWs collect Bamboo' 

leaves and frames' for the sidei; 4 pfeces of Wood about 8 or 
9 inches roiiiid, iioiclR'd and l^t inta e)ic& (vtber, makes tbe 
framr, these are plated^ wrtlrrn the Pit at tbe distance of 5 or 
& feet, al the back of these are thrust down smalllong Bam. 
boos» and behind them are put leaves to prevetrt the Earth and« 
Water from entering the Pit. A Pahola is erected at one end^ 
a Bucket bnng by a Rattan sewer to draw up the Earth and' 
Ore, the other end is balanced by a weight, a dam is made by 
the side of the Pit, at the bottom fs placed a Mat, andthea 
filled with Water. One man remains in the Pit to dig- 
up the Ore, and works the Pahola. The Ore is brought 
up mi:ted with Stone and Clay, and thrown among the 
women, who sit there to recei\e it into Wooden Platters, 
by breaking the Clay virilh their Fingers, and twisting round 
the Platters, the Ore is soon separated and laid aside ; in the 
evening, they wash the Ore in a running Stream to carry off 
the finer particlesof theSand ; it is then diied and carried to tbe^ 
Smelting House. It is received by measures, 100 lbs. of the* 
Ore jieldsTO to 75 lbs. of the metal. The Miner, if a poor 
man, receives a Ticket for 40 lbs. of Tin; if an Officer 50. 
These Tickets are afterwards exchanged by tbe King's Over- 
seer, at the rate of 5 Tickals of Silver for one Coping, weigbing 
6^ lbs. English. The Surplus 30 or 35 lbs. goes to the Smel- 
ter, VI ho is a Chinese that rents this privilege from the King. 
When the Pit is finished, and they lose sight of the Ore, two 
of the men begin another. In 2 or 3 days, they get all the Ore 
within reach ; the Pit is then left open to fill up, as time and 
accident direct. At Pookit, they dig from 50 to 70 feet; at 
Rangain, and places near the Sea from 10 to 30 feet; but beie 
they arc somfctimci obliged to wait uutil the Spring tides are 
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over. They are IJkewwe more subject to putrid' vtpoiirf- 
in the low Grounds than in the Wgh, which prove mortaL 
After passing the Strata of Stones and clay, to which the Ore 
adheres^ is always found a bed of exceeding white ciay 
w ithout any mixture ; below this bed the Ore never de« 
acends. The quantity of Ore fouml in sach Pits^ varies 
from 250 to 1000 lbs. ; the Ore is smelted in a Furnace 
3 feet deep and 22 inches bi oad^ hooped wMi Iron ; the 
bellows is of Wood shaped like a Pump 7 feet long; the 
diameter of the Cylinder 4 inches; the Piston is very small| 
and covered at the end with feathers; at each end of the Cy- 
linder, is a valve which gives a constant supply of Air, The 
Tube for conveying the Air into the Furnace, is of bamboo, 

and fixed in the middle of the outside of the Cylinder to a 
small Channel about 12 inches square on the outside, which 
conveys the Air to (he Tube as the Piston goes up and down. 
7 he Furnace is first loaded with Charcoal; when well fired, 
iabout 200 lbs. of Ore is placed on the top, and coal over it. 
To make the Metal separate more easily, they put a little 
pounded Scoria among the Ore, and moisten it; the first time 
it passes through the Furnace, it parts with some of its ar- 
senic qualities; but is yet only black shining Scoria, with a 
ftw white specks of Metal; the second time they get Tin. 
The Ore is five times run through the Furnace before the 
Tin is propeily extracted; after this the Scoria is laid by, 
aid when Uie Season for digging is over, they smelt it once 
or tviice m(>re. The Tin is cast in Slabs of 30 lbs. weight 
called Poke, in small pieces of 20 to a Slab called Poot, 40 
to a Slab called Tuong, 80 called Pinchay. With these di- 
TisioDSj they went to the Maiket, until the present . King; 
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of iSiam engaged the wbore. The cjuantUjr of Tin dug by 
the present Inhabitants during the Month* of February, 
March^ and April^ atriouiyt^ to 4000 China Piculs^ ia \aluG 
68,000 Spanitb Dollars. 

The pasture of Salong i» excellent^ tlie Buffaloe h very 
large^ meat more sweet and tender than in any other parts 
of Indiar Beef, Sheep and Goats thrive well here, but the 
Inhabitants can possess no property ; therefore nothing is cul- 
tivated; nor even Poultry reared. In the Woods are Ele- 
phants, Rhinoceros^ Tigers, Elk, Deer, Bears, and Hogs, and 
9 great variety of the feathered species whose plumage is 
highly valued by the Chinese. The Lakes abound with wild 
Fov\l, and the Sea with Fish, the Valleys are well watered 
with streams, the Air is healthy, and the Mountains yield a 
tich Ore with plenty Fruit. The Shores abound with Shell 
Fish, Oj^sters, Muscles, Crabs, Pearl Oysters, Hammer Oys- 
ters, King Crab, a variety of painted Shells, also Sea Slug 
called Beech de Mer, which makes an Article of Commerce 
wilh China. Of this Slug, there are three kinds, the white, 
red and black, the white sells for 5 Dollars per Picul, the 
red from 7 to 16, and the black from 20 to 30. Bird's Nesfs, 
or Met a de Paslro, are found among the Islands from Salang 
to Mergui; the first sort, of a transparent white is worth 24 
Dollais per Catty in China, the others from 7 to 16 per Ca(ty, 
arcoiding to its colour, and being free from feathers; the 
coars^^ sort is almost all feathers and black; this sells for only 

_ 

30 Dollars per PicuK The collecting these two Articles em- 
ploy ev(*ry year near 1000 Prows, and 4500 people. The 
]^in;2^ of Quedah claim<« the dominion of these Seas, and granti 
a'liceuse for collecting the Bird's Nests and Sea Slug to some 



oF his Officer^,, for which lie* receives about 1*2 ta 15,000 Spiu 
nish Dollars per Annum. The most useful Trees on Salang; 
are the Oil Tree^ Dammar Tree,, PooBj red and white for 
Masts, the Tukien, Tong, and Tookua for Ships and House 
Building; the Toomasak for Piles, Mytack for Oars, hiack 
wood and ted wood for furniture. These Tirces arc alt of very 

large dimensions and very lofty» the white Oak i4i short and 
very crooked. The Sasafras Tree very plentiful, Sagu Trees 
very few, Ramboos^ Caikes, and Rultan» in abtindance besides 
a great number of other useful Trees whose names I have for- 
gotten. Of Fruit Trees, the Dorian, Jack, Champada, Man* 
goosteen. Mango, Loomafa, and wild Mango, Orange, Limof 
Pumplemose, Marian, and several wild fruits. From the nature 
of the S«)tl and Climate of this Island, nothing is wanted to 
make the Inhabitants happy but a rational Government. Their 
Religion and Lawt are Siamese, but aH other religious are 
tolerated; and some of them are both Mahomedans and Sia« 
mese; they conform to the Laws of Mahomed in not eating 
Pork, and to the Siamese, in adoring the image of their Pro- 
phet. The Government has been changing so often, it is dif- 
ficult to fix on any period for a description. Before the de« 
siructitin ofSian by the Burniahs, the Island belonged to the 
Ligore Department, and was governed by three Officers, the 
Pia Saiang, Pia Blaat and Jokebat, appointed by the King of 
Ligoie. After the loss of Siam, the Malays got possession of 
the Island, and the Laxsamana of Quedah maintained an ab- 
s<»lute authoiity, treating the Siamese as Slaves, until an ac« 
cident inspired the Islanders with the idea of liberating tlieni* 
selves, which they pei formed in one night, at an Annual as* 
sembly which the Siamese celebrated iu honor of Ihcir Prophet* 
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One of (be Islanders anarmed fought with a IVTaluj armed 
with his Creese or Dagger, the Islander conquered in spite 
of the Creese^ a^)d bea^ the Malay to a aiumm/. The Chief 
ef the Siamese represented to his people how shameful it waft 
for theiu to behold themselves iii subjectioa by people so 
much weatei* than thenMelves. As it was necessary to be se- 
cret, only 70 cbo«en Men were assembled in the dead of night; 
the) attacked the Malayan Town with Fire and Sword; tha 
Laksamana conceiving the whole Island was raised against 
him, fled with his people to their Prows. In the morning^ 
not a Malay was to be seen; they left their Guns, Tin, Mo- 
ney, and Merchandize to the Islanders, and never dared to 
return, 'Ibe Laksamana constantly regretted the loss of this 
Island, and offered me 80D0 Men^ when it was proposed bjr 
Mr. Hastings to establish a Settlement. The Island after- 
wards suffered another Revolution, when Pia Tai became 
King of Siam; but this leads to a long history. The present 
Governor, styled Choo Pia Salang, is one of the greatest Vil- 
lains, who has raised himself by ingratitude, deceit, murder^ 
and rapine from a low and, indigent state. He wrote me a 
Lt^tter expressing great esteem and friendsbip» which I did 
not answer. A few days ago, he sent me a Messenger to 

a«<sure me if I would next November send a Vessel with 
some -Troops, he would deliver the Island to the Eng- 
lish and only require a small allowance for himself. 
Could this Island be obtained by treaty, or with the unanimous 
consent of the Inhabitants, for the King of Siam is only their 
usurper of yesterday, and may probably share the fate ofhig 
master, I know of no plare of so much value. It is known 
from experience the soil is favorable for PcppcTi Cotton^ Sugar^ 
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Coffee and that the natfTes of tbe Coromundel and Tanjore 
Countries, prefer it to tbeir own land. It would immediately 
pay theezpense of GoTernmenl, and would be an admirable 
iituation for a place of arms. This would remaio^ wereevea 
Bengal and the Carnatic to be lost. 

• Tbe S. W. and N. E^ Monsoons prevair at Salang; the 
S. W. winds from May to November; the N. G. winds are 
not so steady and rtreng m tbe S. W. during the S. W. 
^inds» the weather is cloudy, with frequent showers; the 
heavy rains are in September and October. In December (be 

North and South East wind» blow fresh and dry. January 
and February are subject to calms, March and April to va* 
liable windi. 



Extract of a letter addressed by the late Mr. James 
Scott^ to the Governor General^ dated Jan Syiang^ 
28/A October^ IS73. 



*' All these concurring circumstances and more perhaps 
with which I am unacquainted, have induced the Governor 
here to make the following proposals and to desire I would 
forward them to tbe Company, viz. 

That if the English would take on them tbe sovereignty of 
the Island Jan Sylang and its dependencies and send a force to 
resist any future attempts from Siam; he will deliver them 
the peaceable possession of the Island, on the fullovi'ing 
terms, and promises to content the lithabitantsi to facilitate 
vihich he requests^ 
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Ist. That all deBts to the King^ of Siam bj the natives of 
this bland shall be cancelled forever,. 

Slid. That the Slavery of the people arising from their 
being considered as Slaves of the King be abolished^ and everjr 
one be entitled to the produce of bis labours. 

Srd. That private property reoiaio as it now is, and debts 
4uc from Inhabitants to individuals be recoverable as before. 

4tb. That the Arrack and Gaming Farms be at least for % 
time abolished. 

5ih. Tbal the Company will receive of the Miners 8 mea- 
sures of Tin for one Capping 63^ lbs. and pay for evcrj 8 
measures 4 Spanish Dollars in place of 3 Spanish Dollars novr 
patd bj the King. 

For himself, as Governor under the Company, he asks 
5 Rhars of Tin for every 100 Exported; or in lieu thereof 
160 Spanish Dollars* N. B. One. Bhar is 500 lbs avoirdupois. 

That whereas the King of Siam for himself or ip the name 
of the Governor for the time being, stands at this time indebted 
to English Merchants a sum not ezccfeding 700 Bhars of Tin : 

This the Company coming in place of the King must dis- 
charge to the bond holders, on the second year of possession in 
Tin, from their own proper Funds, 

All other debts due by individual natives to foreigners of 
any nation to be allowed on proof and recoverable in the Court 
of Law« 

Every thing else he trusts to the wisdom and consideration 
of the Company, and he hopes they will be speedy in sending 
him an answer, as the existence of himself and family will de- 
pend on the protection he may receive from them, or what 
their answer, may enable him' to procure elsewhere^ previout 
to the change of the Moosoon« 
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^fie probable advantrrgvs of the English Company ac^ 
cepling ike proposals of the Governor of the hland 
''Salang\' anH ceding il to the Brilish Government. By 
the late Captain James ScotL 
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As {\\\% snbject has already been before your Board, and 
reasons appearing to justify onr taking possession by force, 
and asUhese reasons operate with more force towards a peace- 
able acquisition than open conquest, I shall suppose <he in. 
furmafion already given on record as full and satisfactory 
regarding its local situation and advantages^ and proceed to 
shew the additional propriety of the measure from our con- 
sequent loss of the Rhio and Salengore trade. The Govern-, 
nipnt of Salang extends from the River's end in the Latitude 
9^ 40'' N. to a River to the Southward of Tillibon in about 
Lat. 7^ N. Xl>e whole Coast ts a bed of Tin Ore, very rich 
and fuzible in common charcoal fire with a pair of bellov^s; 
there are a great number of Islands on the Coast, in many 
of which arp Tin. The Exports of Salang at present are 
about 5000 Piculs of Tin; scui^e ilVmber, Wax, and Ivory are 
produtrd, but being the King's, ure left to rutin the woods. 
The Ii<lands contiguous are at present rented to the Quedah 
people at 5000 Dollars per Annum for the purpose of ga- 
thering Bird's Nests and Beech de Mer; but their produce 
is 16,000 in these Articles. Cotton, Sugar, CoflFt©, Pepper, 
and Indigo, are Natives of the Island of Salang, and might 
be cuhivated to any extent, and with an increased population, 
the quantity of Tin is iudefi lite; the present export being 
from the labour of about 700 Jileu aud W omeu four Mouths 
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in the Year. Bnt let us lake m^ eatimate flrooi iti preseot 
•fate. 

6000 PiouU efTin «« Sf- .,. 42,500. 

The Medium price ia China tk.^ 100,000. 



M* 



Rent of Bird"* Nesti ....5,00a 67,000. 

Deduct Governor'^ duet at 160 Dr8.> a aqq a ngn 

per 375 Piculs i».. > ' ' ' 

8p. Drs. 66,420. 

* From tins, ttieriB remannr a balance to defray the ei peases, 
of Current Rupees 150,000. I have added nothing for the 
pofifs of its Imports, which in Bengal Articles, may be about 
20,000 Dollars yparly, exefusive of Exports to the Main, and 
I have made no dednrtion from the China price of Tin, as 
the Shipd from Madras go in ballast, and if no Tin is sent, 
the same ri«k would go on in Specie. The Amber found oa 
the Coast is rented in Districts, but I am uninformed of its ag- 

« 

gregate produce, they being very secret in what regards it; 
it is sold to the Chinese at 5 and 6 limes its weight in Silver^ 
There is likewise a very ricfi Pearl Fisherv, which was for* 
nierly worked by the Chuliabs from the Gulf of Manara, but 
gi\en up about 30 years ago from the oppressions of Govern- 
ment. This is at Pulo Matin near Tillibon; its former pro- 
duce I have been unable to learn. The Export of Elephants 
is likewise another' source of Revenue, the Island price being 
at 50 Dollars, the Export price from 4 to 800 DoHars, 
Might one hazard an estimate, I think it very moderate wheo 

1 say the probable Aottual Exports in Tia will on the lOtb 
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jear, under proper encouragement^ be 30,000 Picii^ in whieh 

■ 

case, observe the statement. f 

^ 50,000 ficuls at S^ 255,000. } 

Price m China at 20 Drs. per Picul 600,000. | 



345,000. 



Gain Current Rupees 862,500. As «he increased po|)ula- 
tion will increase the demand, 150,000 Dollars would be want- 
ed in goods, and 100,000 in Specie, and these would find for 
the Com pan J in China 15 Lacs jearlj. It is further not over 
rating probability where I affirm^^iliat the Pepper^ Camphor 
and Gold of Acheen would centre here. 

If then the possession ofSalang, a healthy, fertile Island at 
before described, promises to supply our losses for the fall 
of Rhio, I think we ought not to hesitafe, as a permanent pos- 
seshion, which may be improved to any extent, is preferable 
to a Trade, however flalteiif)^, which owes its existence to the 
absurd regulations of our neighbours, and whose existence 
therefore in sooEie^eafaiu'e, -is dependent on these regulalioni. 



And, as the natrves of Salang have long groaned under a 
severe despotism, where flogging is a Trade regularly learnt, 
they would be so fully sensible of 4heir change, that their loy. 
alty might be depended upon. 

There would be wanted, to secure this Island, during the 
few first years of possession, 500 Seapoys, and 100 Europeans, 
Artillery included, with 6 months provisions, a double propor* 
tion of light field pieces and great Gons^for two small Forts^ 
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a eompkte set of artificers^ 5000 Giinny Bags^ ftbould it at 
anj time be requisite to tbiow up a Fort la baste ^<ki tbe laadi 
of Popia. 

Your marine should be two small Snows, 2 Long Boats and 
2 Row Gallies armed thus; viz. Tbe Siiows to carry 10 or 13 
four or three Pounder Guns, with one caouooade iu the Bow, 
for throwing Grape and Caunister, 

The Long Boat about 10 or 15 Tons, Decks fiited for car* 

* , . \* 

rjring 10 Swivels^ one Bow Guu aud oue Caunooadei witb 
Blunderbusses on Swivel slicks. 

The Row Gallies built light and long, for serving in smooth 
water, fitted with some shelter for the people^ proper Magsi- 
zines and Arm Chests to carry one Swivel Gun or rather a 
Cannonade aud ten Blunderbusses on her Gunwales. If not 
coppered a provisou of White Lead for*jp.4int|6ff tbeij}. 

The two SnowSj unless judged necessary to keep up a com* 
munication with India might be dispensed with on the second 
year, if Siam remained quiet and if you attend to the situation, 
the length of the journey, the want of Provisions, unless 
brought from Siam, the want of Boats to transport them^ their 
Arms^ ammunition and Provision to the Island, in the face of 
a prepared aud vigilant enemy, I thiuk there is little to ap« 
ptebend. 
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Esiract from Caplam Kj/cTs Memoir en Pinang^ datad 
Waiiam Ut September ITSr. 



** ta ofl«ring thete circumsimDcet (^sayi Captain Kyd) res- 
peeling tlm Island^ I need not remark that the? are gmunded 
on a view of the actual possessions of the several European 

Powers in India, bul that.sBould tfiy Maritime Power establish 
theiD8elve» on the Addamans, iBe Nicobars, oii Junk Ce>lon, 
its comparative advantage will bear another degree of estima- 
tion, from which administration ViH jtiSge of the propriety 
of taking formal possession of t!iese several pTaces^ so as to 
establish onr claim against any European Powers settling or 
•trengtbening themselves in time of Peace from our heretofore 
ioatteutioa and neglect to establiah such a right, '* 



r 



Extract of a hUiffrom Colonel K^^d, addressed to th§, 

■ 

Supreme Governrtienl^ . dated 24/A JUay 1 788. 



In addition to my letter of date SOlh April, I have to request 
jou will acquaint the Board, that I have farther received from 
Captain Wright, a specimen^of Tin Ore as raised from the 
IMine of Jtmk Ceylon, termed by the natives Jan Sylangi 
This specimen now laid before the Board, with its surround* 
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ing Kiatriz^ wbicli appears of a sparry nature, Captain Wright 
informs me is raised from a depth of between -5 and S fallinuis 
from the surface^ that the Mines are opened on the declivity 
Imd near the base of a ridge of mountains forminj^ an Amphi* 
theatre, situated on the South Promontory of the Island, and 
include the Bay named Pookit Bay; that the Mine is freed 
from water by means of a pitcher suspended at the end of a 
long Lever^as practised all over (ndia^ that the Ore is raised 
by the Inhabitants on the c<>iilmaaJ bf the Despot who resides 
there on behalf of the Siamese Governn^i^nt, that the Ore is 
kmelted by a Chinese resident thera» nekiia authority under 
the Governor, and theHaboyr of the Inhabitants repaid by part 
of the metal extracted being restored to then; bntn)t with- 
standing its extreme richness and exclusive proiii accruing 
from the Mineral^ the small portion thus afforded to the natives^ 
is the only allowance from Goverumeiit, in consideration of tho 
various feudatory servient tO'whii^, the^ are tubjec(, to tha 
transporting the very mefal-OQ Iheir shoulders, a 39 dajs 
journey overland to Siam; that this Island notwith^fa>i(liii^ 
the ravages and dil^i&tations occasioneo'by Burniait'an J Sia- 
mese Troops .which have alternately, desolated A for yeais p.isl« 
in its present state of population and Governme^it, is capable 
of affording annually about 500 Tons of Fin and ^as tiieic, in 
February last, delivered to him at the rate of &0 D»llar8f<>f 
500 lbs. This computation Captain Wright formed in ron< 
sequence of residing four months on the Island, die qnantify 
produced having been raised and delivered to him. and from 
having been an eye witness to the exertions made by the po«>pie 
during that time» For the better ascertaiuiii^ the nature of the 
OrCj I have herewith annexed a copy of a report ofaii As^dy 
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fnade by Mr. Blake of Omeedpore, of 9fho9e cbymical (alentf 
and assiduity, the Board are I believe^ already acquainted. ^ 

From tbis A^iay it appears^ tbattbe Tin Ofe of thisTslan^^ 

^f estimated by the specimen in qnestioni contains 64 j parts 

' ' * .f « . . • . ■ J. 

bf fin^ Tin in the IDO of Ore^ and that of Prince of Wales 
Island 53--, by tbe same Scalfs that on tbe late invasion of the 
Island by I be Burpiab Troops 1^400 men ^ere found capable 
pi bearing Arms ; tbis, by ibe European Scale' for ascertaining 
Population, reduces tbe Inbabitantf to about 14,000 that tbe 
Island affords evident tokens of more numerous population at 
foimer times and extensive cultivation,' and that it produce! 
^iCf sufficient for it# |ohabitauts/*^ 
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